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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION 


THE present volume has grown out of certain 
chapters relating to the Poetics in the first edition 
of ‘Some Aspects of the Greek Genius.’ These 
chapters have been enlarged, and partly re-written ; 
and further questions, not touched on in the earlier 
volume, and bearing on Aristotle’s theory of tragedy, 
are here discussed. A text and a translation of the 
Poetics are prefixed to the Essays. 

It. is just a hundred years since a critical text 
of the Poetics has been published in Great Britain. 
Tyrwhitt’s edition, which appeared at Oxford in 
1794, was, indeed, the work of an admirable 
scholar; but since that time much light has been 
thrown on almost every page of this treatise. And 
yet even to-day, after all the labours of German — 
scholars, no editor can hope to produce a text 
which will not provoke dissent on the part of com- 
petent critics. For my own part, I find myself 
more frequently in agreement with William Christ 
on questions of reading, than with any previous 
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editor. Susemihl, to whom every student of Aris- 
totle is profoundly indebted, appears to me to carry 
conjecture too far, more especially in the trans- 
position of sentences and the omission of words. 
On the other hand, Vahlen’s adherence to the 
Parisian MS. (A°) borders on superstition,—if one 
may dare so to speak of the critic who in a pre- 
eminent degree has contributed to the elucidation 
of the Poetics. 

The superiority of the Parisian over all other 
extant MSS. is beyond dispute ; still I cannot share 
the confidence with which the best editors now 
speak of it as the sole source from which the rest 
are derived. It is true there are no decisive 
passages by which the independent value of these 
latter can be established. But that some of them 
have an independent worth is rendered highly 
probable by two considerations. First, by the 
appearance in them of words which are omitted in 
A‘, but are necessary to complete the sense. The 
missing words are not unfrequently such as a 
copyist could hardly have supplied. Secondly, by 
the number of instances in which the true reading 
is hopelessly obscured in A‘, but preserved in some 
of the so-called ‘apographa.’ No ordinary scribe 
could have hit on such happy corrections. While 
doubting, however, whether A° is indeed the arche- 
type of all extant MSS., I have, for the sake of 
convenience, retained in the critical notes the usual 
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abbreviation ‘apogr.,’ to denote any MS. or MSS. 
other than A°. 

The conjectures of my own which are admitted 
into the text are few in number. They will be 
found in ili. 3. 1448 a 33, xix. 3. 1456 b 8, xxiii. 1. 
1459 a 17, xxiv. 10. 1460 a 35, xxv. 4. 1460 b 17, 
xxv. 14. 1461 a 28, xxv. 16. 1461 a 35.' The emen- 
dation in xxiil. 1, & pérpm pipntiens for dv pérpm 
psunruxyis will, I hope, appear as plausible to others 
as it is convincing to myself. In ix. 5 (ofrw ra 
TuyovTa ovopata), though I have not altered the 
traditional reading, yet for reasons stated in note 
2, p. 349, I suspect we ought to read od ra truyovra 
évopatra, and I venture to press this suggestion. 
In a certain number of passages I have bracketed 
words, hitherto retained by the editors, which | 
take to be glosses that have crept into the text. 
The passages are these—uil. 1. 1448 a 23, vi. 
18. 1450 b 13, xvii. 1. 1455 a 27, xvi. 5. 1455 
b 22.27, But the detailed treatment of these and 
other questions of criticism and interpretation must 
be reserved for the more fitting pages of a com- 
mentary. 

Fortunately, the general views of Aristotle on 
Poetry and Art are not affected by the minor 


1 Of these the conj. in iii. 3 is withdrawn in Ed. 2; that in 
xxv. 14 gives place to <otovovy> (Tucker). 

2 In vi. 18 I read in Ed, 2 rwv Acyoxévwv (Gomperz) instead 
of [rdv pév Adywv], and in xvii. 5 ris avrés (Bywater) for [ras 


avrds]. 
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difficulties with which the Poetics abounds. In- 
complete as our material is when all scattered 
references have been brought together, the cardinal 
points of Aristotle’s aesthetic theory can be seized 
with some certainty. But his Poetics must be read 
in the light of his other writings; we must trace 
the links which connect his theory of Art with his 
philosophic system as a whole; we must discover 
the meaning he attaches to ‘Imitation’ as an 
aesthetic term,—a somewhat infelicitous term, it 
must be owned, inherited by him from his pre- 
decessors, but henceforth charged with a new 
meaning. Such an inquiry will dispel the vulgar 
notion that still survives in popular manuals, that 
by ‘Imitation’ Aristotle means a literal copy, a 
mere facsimile of the world of experience. The 
clue to his real thought is to be found in the 
assertion that Poetry is an expression of the 
‘universal’; that is, of the universal element in 
human life. In interpreting the full significance 
of this conception frequent reference will of neces- 
sity be made to the wider principles of the Aristo- 
telian philosophy. 

In the following pages I have attempted to bring 
out some of the vital connexions which are thus 
suggested between Aristotle's theory of Poetry 
and other sides of his comprehensive thought. In 
endeavouring to state his views and estimate their 
worth candidly and without exaggeration, I have 
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not forgotten that Aristotle, more than any other 
writer, has suffered from the intemperate admiration 
of his friends. There have been periods when he 
was held to be infallible both in literature and 
in philosophy. A sovereign authority has been 
claimed for him by those who possessed no first- 
hand knowledge of his writings, and who certainly 
were not equipped with sufficient Greek to interpret 
the text. A far truer respect would have been 
shown him had it been frankly acknowledged, that 
in his Poetics there are oversights and omissions 
which cannot be altogether set down to the frag- 
mentary character of the book; that his judgments 
are based on literary models which, perfect as 
they are in their kind, do not exhaust the 
possibilities of literature; that many of his 
rules are tentative rather than dogmatic; that 
some of them need revision or qualification ; that, 
for example, the requisites laid down in chap. xiii. 
for the character of the tragic protagonist would 
exclude from the first rank of art some of the 
noblest figures of the Greek drama,—Antigone, 
Clytemnestra, and possibly Prometheus. On the 
other hand, we may well wonder at the im- 
partiality of mind, which lifted him above some, 
at least, of the limitations of his age, though he 
could not wholly emancipate himself from the 
external rules and usages of the Athenian theatre. 
Above all we may admire his insight into the 
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essential quality of Poetry, as a concrete expression 
of the universal. To this result he was led by a 
penetrating analysis of the imaginative creations 
of Greece itself. Universality is, indeed, their 
characteristic note. The accidents of human 
nature seem here to fall into the background, 
while its larger lineaments are disengaged. 

A list of the more important works which treat 
of the Poetics will be found on page xxix. I 
desire, however, here to mention the books which 
have chiefly aided me in the preparation of the 
Essays: E. Miiller, Geschichte der Kunst bet der 
Alten, Breslau, 1834. Vahlen, Betrdge zu 
Aristoteles’ Poettk, Wien, 1865. Teichmiiller, 
Aristotelische Forschungen, Halle, 1869. Rein- 
kens, Aristoteles tiber Kunst, Wien, 1870. Doring, 
Die Kunstlehre des Aristoteles, Jena, 1870. Ber- 
nays, Zwet Abhandlungen iiber die Aristotelische 
Theorie des Drama, Berlin, 1880. I owe, more- 
over, special and personal thanks to Prof. A. C. 
Bradley for valuable criticisms on my earlier 
volume, which I have here turned to account. I 
have reason also gratefully to acknowledge the 
singular care and skill displayed by Messrs. R. & R. 
Clark’s Reader. 


EDINBURGH, November 1894. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


THE chief alterations in this edition, as compared 
with the first, consist in the enlargement of the 
Critical Notes and a careful revision of the Trans- 
lation. Minor changes and additions will be found 
in the Essays. A third Index also has been added 
containing a list of the passages in Greek authors 
referred to in the volume. 

In making use of the mass of critical material 
which has appeared in recent years, especially in 
Germany, I have found it necessary to observe a 
strict principle of selection, my aim still being 
to keep the notes within limited compass. They 
are not intended to form a complete Apparatus 
Criticus, still less to do duty for a commentary. 
I trust, however, that no variant or conjectural 
emendation of much importance has been over- 
looked. 

Of my own conjectures, printed in the text of 
the first edition, one or two appear to have carried 
general conviction, in particular that in xxi. 1, 
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Two have been withdrawn (see p. vii.). One, 
which I previously relegated to the notes, while 
putting in a plea for its acceptance in the preface, 
has since won the approval of many scholars, 
including the distinguished names of Professor 
Susemih] and Professor Tyrrell, and it is with 
some confidence that I now insert it in the text. 
I refer to od (ofrm MSS.) 1a rtvyovta dvopata in 
ix. 5. 1451 b 14 (=b 13 Bekk.), where the 
Arabic has ‘names not given at random.’ For 
the copyist’s error cf. ix. 2. 1451 a 38 (=a 36 
Bekk.), where A° has oftw, though ov ro rightly 
appears in the ‘apographa’: and for a similar 
omission of od in A® cf. vi. 12. 1450 a 32 (=a 30 
Bekk.), ov wroujoee 5 Fv Tis tpaypdias eEpyov, the 
indispensable negative being added in ‘ apogr.’ and 
found in the Arabic. The emendation not only 
gives a natural instead of a strained sense to the 
words 7a tvydvta ovopara, but also fits in better 
with the general context, as I have argued at 
some length, pp. 367-9 (note). 

Another conjecture of my own I| have ventured 
to admit into the text. In the much disputed 
passage, vi. 8. 1450 a 14 (=a 12 Bekk.), I read 
<mdvres> ws eimeiy for ovK odLyou avTa@y ws eitreiv 
of the MSS., following the guidance of Diels and 
of the Arabic. I regard ov« odéyou adtay as a gloss 
which displaced part of the original phrase (see 
Crit. Notes).’ As a parallel case I have adduced 
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Rhet. 1. 1. 1854 a 12, where ovde as eizeiv, the 
reading in the margin of A’, ought, I think, to be 
substituted in the text for the accepted reading 
oriyov. The word oddyov is a natural gloss on 
ovdey ws eizretv, but not so ovdéy ds eimety on 
oduyov. 

In two other difficult passages the Rhetoric 
may again be summoned to our aid. In xvii. 1. 
1455 a 30 (=a 27 Bekk.) I have (as in the first 
edition) bracketed rév Ocaryv, the object to be 
supplied with éAdv@avey being, as I take it, the 
poet, not the audience. This I have now illus- 
trated by another gloss of a precisely similar kind 
in Fthet. i. 2.1358 a 8, where AavOdvovaiv re [Tobs 
axpoatas| has long been recognised as the true 
reading, the suppressed object being not the 
audience but the rhetoricians. 

Once more, in xxiv. 9. 1460 a 26 (=a 23 
Bekk.), where A° gives the meaningless dAdou 88, 
I read (as in the first edition) dar’ ov8e, following 
the reviser of A® This reading, which was 
accepted long ago by Vettori, has been strangely 
set aside by the chief modern editors, who either 
adopt a variant dAdo 8 or resort to conjecture, 
with the result that wpoo@eivas at the end of the 
sentence 1s forced into impossible meanings. A 
passage in the Rhetoric, i. 2. 1357 a 17 ff., appears 
to me to determine the question conclusively in 
favour of GAN ovde .. . avdyen . * . wpocbeivat. 
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The passage runs thus: day yap 3 te TovTwy yopt- 
pov, ovde Set Aéyewv* avTos yap TovTO TpootiOnow o 
axpoatys, olov Ste Awpueds oredpavirny ayava vevixnxer, 
ixavov eiveiy Ore ‘OdAdpria yap veviencev, to 8 tt 
aotrepavirns ta ‘Odvpria, ovdé Set rpocbeivar: yuyve- 
axovot yap mdvres. The general idea is closely 
parallel to our passage of the Poetics, and the 
expression of it similar even to the word ovéé 
(where the bare od might have been expected) in 
the duplicated phrase ovdé Sei Adyew, ode Sei mpoc- 
Ocivat. One difficulty still remains. The subject 
to elvas 4 yevéoOa: is omitted. To supply it in 
thought is not, perhaps, impossible, but it is 
exceedingly harsh, and I have accordingly in this 
edition accepted Professor Tucker’s conjecture, 
avayKn <Kaxeivo> elvas } yevérOat. 

The two conjectures of my own above mentioned 
are based on or corroborated by the Arabic. I 
ought to add, that in the Text and Critical Notes 
generally I have made a freer use than before of 
the Arabic version (concerning which see p.e4). 
But it must be remembered that only detached 
passages, literally rendered into Latin in Professor 
Margoliouth’s Analecta Orientalia (D. Nutt, 1887), 
are as yet accessible to those like myself who are 
not Arabic scholars; and that even if the whole 
were before us in a literal translation, it could not 
safely be used by any one unfamiliar with Syriac 
and Arabic, ‘save with the utmost caution and 
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subject to the advice of experts. Of the precise 
value of this version for the criticism of the 
text, no final estimate can yet be made. But it 
seems clear that in several passages it carries us 
back to a Greek original earlier than any of our 
existing MSS. Two striking instances may here 
be noted :— 

(1) i. 6-7. 1447 a 29 ff, where the Arabic 
confirms Ueberweg’s excision of érovowa and the 
insertion of avdvuyos before rvyydvovca, accord- 
ing to the brilliant conjecture of Bernays (see 
Margoliouth, Analecta Orientala, p. 47). 

(2) xxi. 1. 1457 a 41 (=a 35 Bekk.), where for 
peyatiworav of the MSS. Diels has, by the aid of 
the Arabic, restored the word MaccaNwrav, and 
added a most ingenious and convincing explana- 
tion of ‘“EppoxaixokavOos (see Crit. Notes). This 
emendation is introduced for the first time into 
the present edition. Professor Margoliouth tells 
me that Diels’ restoration of éwevédyevos in this 
passage is confirmed by the fact that the same 
word is employed in the Arabic of Aristotle’s 
Rhetoric to render et-yeoOar. 

Another result of great importance has been 
established. In some fifty instances where the 
Arabic points to a Greek original diverging from 
the text of A‘, it confirms the reading found in 
one or other of the ‘apographa,’ or conjectures 
made either at the time of the Renaissance, or in 
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a more recent period. It would be too long to 
enumerate the passages here; they will be found 
noted as they occur. In most of these examples 
the reading attested by the Arabic commands our 
undoubting assent. It is, therefore, no longer 
possible to concede to A® the unique authority 
claimed for it by Vahlen. 

I have consulted by the side of Professor 
Margoliouth’s book various criticisms of it, e.g. by 
Susemihl in Berl. Phil. Wochenschr. 1891, p. 1546, 
and by Diels in Svtzungsber. der Berl. Akad. 
1888, p. 49. But I have also enjoyed the special 
benefit of private communication with Professor 
Margoliouth himself upon a number of difficulties 
not dealt with in his Analecta Orrentalia. He has 
most generously put his learning at my disposal, 
and furnished me, where it was possible to do so, 
with a literal translation. In some instances the 
Arabic is itself obscure, and throws no light on 
the difficulty ; frequently, however, I have been 
enabled to indicate in the notes whether the exist- 
ing text is supported by the Arabic or not. 

In the following passages I have in this edition 
adopted emendations which are suggested or con- 
firmed by the Arabic, but which did not find a 
place in the first edition :— 


i. 3. 1448 a 15, dowep of rots 
vi. 7. 1450 a 18 (=a 17 Bekk.), <6 &€ Bios>, omitting 
Kat evdaipovias Kai 4 evdarpovia of the MSS. 
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xi. 6. 1452 b 10, [rodrwy & . . . eipnrac] 
xvii. 6. 1456 a 26 (=a 24 Bekk.), <xai> eixds 
xx. 5. 1456 b 39 (=b 36 Bekk.), <ovx> dvev 
xxi. 1. 1457 a 38, [xat donpov|. The literal trans- 
lation of the Arabic is ‘and of this some is 
compounded of significant and insignificant, 
only not in so far as it is significant in the 
noun ’ 
xxi. 1. 1457 a 41 (=a 36 Bekk.), MacoaAwray (see 
above, p. xv.) 
xxv. 17. 1461 b 14, <xai tows advvaroy> 
I hesitate to add to this list of corroborated 
conjectures that of Dacier, now admitted into the 
text of xxiii. 1. 1459 a 24 (=a 21 Bekk.), «ad py 
opotas ioropiais tas ovvOéces, for Kal py opotas 
isropias tas cuvybes of the MSS. (In defence of 
the correction see note, p. 165.) The Arabic, as 
I learn from Professor Margoliouth, is literally 
‘and in so far as he does not introduce (or, there 
do not enter) into these compositions stories which 
resemble.’ This version appears to deviate both 
from our text and from Dacier’s conjecture. There 
is nothing here to correspond to cues of the 
MSS. ; on the other hand, though ow6écers may in 
some form have appeared in the Greek original, 
it is not easy to reconstruct the text which the 
translation implies. Another conjecture, com- 
municated privately to me by Mr. T. M‘Vey, well 
deserves mention. It involves the simpler change 
Of spuoias to ofas. The sense then is, ‘and must 
not be like the ordinary histories’; the demonstr. 
b 
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rovovrous being sunk in ofas, and, by attraction, 
ola toropias ai ovvnPes becoming olas ictopias tas 
acuvnbers. 

I subjoin a few other notes derived from corres- 
pondence with Professor Margoliouth :— 

(a) Passages where the Arabic confirms the 
reading of the MSS. as against proposed emenda- 


tion :— 


iv. 14. 1449 a 27, exBatvovres ris Aexrixns dppovias : 
Arabic, ‘when we depart from dialectic com- 
position.’ (The meaning, however, is obviously 
misunderstood. ) 

vi. 18. 1450 b 14 (=b 12 Bekk.), rav piv Adyor: 
Arabic, ‘of the speech.’ The pév is not repre- 
sented, but, owing to the Syriac form of that 
particle being identical with the Syriac for the 
preposition ‘of,’ it was likely to be omitted here 
by the translator or copyist. 

xvill. 1. 1455 b 28 (=b 25 Bekk.). The Arabic 
agrees with the MSS. as to the position of 
moAAdxis, ‘as for things which are from without 
and certain things from within sometimes.’ 

xvill. 5. 1456 a 21 (=a 19 Bekk.), wai év rois dwrAois 
awpaypaot: Arabic, ‘and in the simple matters.’ 

xix. 2. 1456 a 41 (=a 38 Bekk.), ra adn zapa- 
oxevdfey: Arabic, ‘to prepare the sufferings.’ 


More doubtful is xvii. 2. 1455 a 33 (=a 30 Bekk.), 
amo tis avtis pvcews: Arabic, ‘in one and the 
same nature. The Arabic mode of translation is 
not decisive as between the MSS. reading and the 
conjecture am’ avrijs THs picews, but rather favours 
the former. 
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(b) Passages where the conjectural omission of 
words is apparently supported by the Arabic :— 


ix. 9. 1451 b 34 (=b 31 Bekk.), ofa dv eixds yevér Oar 
cat Suvvata yevéoOar: Arabic, ‘there is nothing to 
prevent the condition of some things being there- 
in like those which are supposed to be.’ But we 
can hardly say with certainty which of the two 
phrases the Arabic represents. 

xvi. 4. 1454 b 34 (=b 31 Bekk.), ofov Opeorys év ry 
"Ipeyeveig dveyvopurev Ste Operrns: Arabic, ‘as in 
that which is called Iphigeneia, and that is where- 
by Iphigeneia argued that it was Orestes.’ This 
seems to point to the omission of the first 
"Opéorns. 

In neither of these passages, however, have I 
altered the MSS. reading. 

(c) Passages on which the Arabic throws no 
hight :— 

1 9. 1447 b 22. The only point of interest that 
emerges is that in the Arabic rendering (‘of all 
the metres we ought to call him poet’) there is 
no trace of xai, which is found alike in A° and 
the ‘apographa.’ 

x. 3. 1452 a 22 (=a 20 Bekk.). The words yiyverOa 
tavra are simply omitted in the Arabic. 

xxv. 18. 1461 b 20 (=b 17 Bekk.), dove xai avrdv 
MSS. The line containing these words is not 
represented in the Arabic. 

xxv. 19. 1461 b 22 (=b 19 Bekk.), drav py dvdyxns 
ovons pndev . . . The words in the Arabic are 
partly obliterated, partly corrupt. 


Apart from the revision of the Text, the Trans- 
lation has, I hope, been improved in many passages, 
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and the improvements are largely due to the in- 
valuable aid I have received from my friend and 
colleague, Professor W. R. Hardie. To him I 
would return my warmest thanks; and also to 
another friend, Professor Tyrrell, who has read 
through the proof-sheets of the earlier portion of 
the volume, and has greatly assisted me by his 
literary and critical skill. 

The Essays are substantially unchanged, though 
they have undergone revision in detail and some 
expansion. In the notes to the Essays some 
new matter will be found, eg. pp. 142-4 (on 
ch. i. 6-9), pp. 367-9 (on ch. ix. 4-5), pp. 254-6 
(on ch. xiii. 2). 

In conclusion, I desire to acknowledge my 
obligations to friends, such as Mr. B. Bosanquet 
(whose Mistory of Aesthetic ought to be in the hands 
of all students of the subject), Dr. A. W. Verrall, 
Mr. W. J. Courthope, Mr. A. O. Prickard, and Rev. 
W. Lock, who have written me notes on particular 
points, and to many reviewers by whose criticism I 
have profited. In a special sense I am indebted to 
Professor Susemihl for his review of my first edition 
in the Berl. Phil. Wochenschr., 28th September 
1895, as well as for the instruction derived from his 
numerous articles on the Poetics, extending over 
many years in Bursian’s Jahresbertcht and else- 
where. Among other reviewers to whom I feel 
grateful, I would mention Mr. Herbert Richards 
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in the Classical Review, May 1895; Mr. R. P. 
Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15; and the authors 
of the unsigned articles in the Saturday Review, 
2nd March 1895, and the Ozford Magazine, 12th 
June 1895. 

To Messrs. R. & R. Clark’s Reader I would once 
again express no merely formal thanks. 


EDINBURGH, November 1897. 
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ARISTOTLE'S POETICS 
ANALYSIS OF CONTENTS 


‘ Imitation ’ (ulunors) the common principle of the Arts of Poetry, 
Music, Dancing, Painting, and Sculpture. These Arts dis- 
tinguished according to the Medium or material Vehicle, the 
Objects, and the Manner of Imitation. The Medium of 
Imitation is Rhythm, Language, and ‘Harmony’ (or Melody), 
taken singly or combined. 

The Objects of Imitation. 

Higher or lower types are represented in all the Imitative 
Arts. In Poetry this is the basis of the distinction between 
Tragedy and Comedy. 

The Manner of Imitation. 

Poetry may be in form either dramatic narrative, pure 
narrative (including lyric poetry), or pure drama. A 
i ion follows on the name and original home of the 
Drama. 


The Origin and Development of Poetry. 

Psychologically, Poetry may be traced to two causes, the 
instinct of Imitation, and the instinct of Harmony and 
Rhythm. 

Historically viewed, Poetry diverged early in two directions: 
traces of this twofold tendency are found in the Homeric poems: 
Tragedy and Comedy exhibit the distinction in a developed 
form. -' 


The successive steps in the history of Tragedy are enumer- 
ated. 


. Definition of the Ludicrous (7d yeXotor), and a brief sketch of the 


rise of Comedy. Points of comparison between Epic Poetry 
and Tragedy. (The chapter is fragmentary.) 
B 


VI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


~XV. 


XVI. 
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Definition of Tragedy. Six elements in Tragedy: three external, 
—namely, Scenic Presentment (4 rfjs byews xbcpos or byis), 
Lyrical Song (seAorodla), Diction (Ags); three internal, — 
namely, Plot (4660s), Character (40s), and Thought (dda). 
Plot, or the representation of the action, is of primary import- 
ance ; Character and Thought come next in order. 


. The Plot must be a Whole, complete in itself, and of adequate 


magnitude. 


. The Plot must be a Unity. Unity of Plot consists not in Unity 


of Hero, but in Unity of Action. 
The parts must be organically connected. 


. (Plot continued.) Dramatic Unity can be attained only by the 


observance of Poetic as distinct from Historic Truth; for 
Poetry is an expression of the Universal, History of the Par- 
ticular, The rule of probable or necessary sequence as applied 
to the incidents. Certain plots condemned for want of Unity. 

The best Tragic effects depend on the combination of the 
Inevitable and the Unexpected. — 


. (Plot continued.) Definitions of Simple (dot) and Complex 


(werdeypéva) Plots. 


. (Plot continued.) Sudden Reversal or Recoil of the Action (repi- 


wéreva), Recognition (dvayrwpois), and Tragic or disastrous 
Incident (xd6os) defined and explained. 


The ‘quantitative parts’ (u¢py xara 7d woody) of Tragedy de- 
fined :—Prologue, Episode, etc. (Probably an interpolation. ) 


(Plot continued.) What constitutes Tragic Action, The 
change of fortune and the character of the hero as requisite 
to an ideal Tragedy. The unhappy ending more truly tragic 
than the ‘poetic justice’ which is in favour with a popular 
audience, and belongs rather to Comedy, 

(Plot continued.) The tragic emotions of pity and fear should 
spring out of the Plot itself. To produce them by Scenery or 
Spectacular effect is entirely against the spirit of Tragedy. 
Examples of Tragic Incidents designed to heighten the 
emotional effect. 


The element of Character (as the manifestation of moral purpose) 
in Tragedy. Requisites of ethical portraiture. The rule of 
necessity or probability applicable to Character as to Plot. 
The ‘Deus ex Machina’ (a passage out of place here). How 
Character is idealised. 


(Plot continued.) Recognition: its various kinds, with examples. 
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XVIL Practical rules for the Tragic Poet : 

(1) To place the scene before his eyes, and to act the 
parts himself in order to enter into vivid sympathy with the 
dramatis personae. 

(2) To sketch the bare outline of the action before proceed- 
ing to fill in the episodes. 

The Episodes of Tragedy are here incidentally contrasted 
with those of Epic Poetry. 


XVIII. Further rules for the Tragic Poet : 

(1) To be careful about the Complication (Séo1s) and Deé- 
nouement (Avors) of the Plot ; especially the Dénouement. 

(2) To unite, if possible, ‘varied forms of poetic excellence. 

(83) Not to overcharge a Tragedy with details appropriate 
to Epic Poetry. 

(4) To make the Choral Odes—like the Dialogue—an organic 
part of the whole. 


XIX. Thought (d:dvo0a), or the Intellectual element, and Diction in 
Tragedy. 
; Thought may be expressed either by the dramatic speeches 
/ —composed according to the rules of Rhetoric—or through the 
= dramatic incidents, which speak for themselves. 
Diction falls largely within the domain of the Art of De- 
clamation, rather than of Poetry. 


XX. Diction, or Language in general. An analysis of the parts of 3 
speech, and other grammatical details. (Probably interpolated. 


XXI. Poetic Diction. The words and modes of speech admissible 
in Poetry: including Metaphor, in particular. 
A passage—probably interpolated—on the Gender of Nouns. 

AZIL (Poetic Diction continued.) How Poetry combines elevation of 
language with perspicuity. 

XXIII. Epic Poetry. It agrees with Tragedy in Unity of Action: herein « 
contrasted with History. 

XXIY. (Epic Poetry continued.) Further points of agreement with 
Tragedy. The points of difference are enumerated and illus- 
trated,—namely, (1) the length of the poem ; (2) the metre; 
(8) the art of imparting a plausible air to incredible fiction. 


XXV. Critical Objections brought against Poetry, and the principles on 
which they are to be answered. In particular, an elucidation 
of the meaning of Poetic Truth, and its difference from common 
reality. 

XXVI. A general estimate of the comparative worth of Epic Poetry and 
Tragedy. The alleged defects of Tragedy are not essential to it. 
Its positive merits entitle it to the higher rank of the two. 
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Ac= 


Apogr. = 
Arabs = 


Ald. = 


Vahlen = 


Vahlen coni. = 


the Parisian manuscript’ (1741) of the 11th 
century: generally, but perhaps too con- 
fidently, supposed to be the archetype from 
which all other extant MSS. directly or in- 
directly are derived. 

one or more of the MSS. other than A‘. 


the Arabic version of the Poetics (Paris 882 A), 
of the middle of the 10th century, a version 
independent of our extant MSS. It is not 
directly taken from the Greek, but is a trans- 
lation of a Syriac version of the Poetics by an 
unknown author, now lost. (The quotations 
in the critical notes are from the literal Latin 
translation of the Arabic, as given in Mar- 
goliouth’s Analecta Ortentalia.) 

the Greek manuscript, far older than A° and no 
longer extant, which was used by the Syriac 
translator. (This symbol already employed 
by Susemihl I have taken for the sake of 
brevity.) It must be remembered, therefore, 
that the readings ascribed to 2 are those which 
we tnfer to have existed in the Greek exemplar, 
from which the Syriac translation was made. 

the Aldine edition of Rhetores Graeci, published 
in 1508. 


Vahlen’s text of the Poetics Ed. 3. 


a conjecture of Vahlen, not admitted by him into 
the text. 


words with manuscript authority (including A‘), 
which should be deleted from the text. 


a conjectural supplement to the text. 
a lacuna in the text. 


words which are corrupt and have not been satis- 
factorily restored. 


APIS TOTEAOT? 
NEPI MOIHTIKH 


APISTOTEAOYS [EPI NOIHTIREg: . 
x. 


I Ilept rrownrixns avris te xal trav eidav auras, yy Twa 

ae Suvapsy Exactoy éyet, cal Tads Sei cvvioracbas Tovs pvOous 

10 eb pédANe Karas Efew % trolnots, éru Sé ex twocwy Kal 

Twotwy €or poplwy, opoiws 5é xal trept ray adAwy Soa TIS 

auTis core peOodou, Aéyopev apEdpevos Kata vow wpe- 
Tov amo ToY Tpwrwv. érrotrouia bn Kal 4 THs Tpaywdlas 2 

motnots étt 5é kwpmdia xal 4 SiOupapBotrountixn nat ris 

15 avAntians 4 wrelorn Kal KOapiotinns Taca. TUyydvovcw 
ovoas pipnoess TO aUVONOY, Svadépovat Sé GAAHAMY TpLoiV, 3 

h yap te ev éréposs pupetoOa 4 TH Erepa H TH éré- 
pos car pu) Toy avToy TpOTrOv. woTEp yap Kal ypwpacr 4 

Kal oxnpact TOANA pupovvTal tives arreexdlovtes (ot pev 

20 dia téyvns ot Se Sia cvvnPelas), Erepos 5é Sid THs paris, 

ovUT@ Kay Tals cipnuévats Téyvass: Atracas pev Trovobyras 

Thy plunow év prlue Kal ANOyp Kad dppovla, rovTos 5S 

7 xopls 7) pepeypévois: oloy dppovia pev Kal puOue ypo- 


1447 a 9. Exacroy apogr.: Exacro N A°. 12. Adywuer apogr. : Ad-yoer 
Ac: habuit iam = var. lect., ‘et dicamus et dicimus’ Arabs. 17. rT} 
évy Forchhammer: ‘imitatur rebus diversis’ Arabs: ras yéve: A°. 20. 


gwy7s: ‘per sonos’ Arabs: dicews Maggi: &’ adrfis ris gécews Spengel. 
21. xal év apogr.: xai A°: xdy Ald. 
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I I propose to treat of Poetry in itself and of its various 
14472 kinds, noting the essential quality of each; to inquire 
into the structure of the plot as requisite to a good poem ; 
into the number and nature of the parts of which a 
poem is composed; and similarly into whatever else falls 
within the same inquiry. Following, then, the order of 
nature, let us begin with the principles which come 
first. 

Epic poetry and Tragedy, Comedy also and dithyrambic 2 
poetry, and the music of the flute and of the lyre in 
most of their forms, are all in their general conception 
modes of imitation. They differ, however, from one3 _. 
another in three respects,—the medium, the objects, the “ . 
manner or mode of jmitation, being in each case ~ 
distinct. 

For as there are persons who, by conscious art or 4 
mere habit, imitate and represent various objects through 
the medium of colour and form, or again by the voice; 
so in the arts above mentioned, taken as a whole, the 
imitation is produced by rhythm, language, or ‘ harmony, 
either singly or combined. 


8 I. 4—9. 1447 8 24—1447 b 22 


pevas povoy 4 Te avAntiny Kal 7 KiBapiotinn Kay ef tives 

25 €repay TUyyavovcw ove ToadTat THY Svvapuy, oloy 7 TaY 
ouplyyov, avr@ Se ro pvOu@ [upodvrar] yapis dppovlas 5 

TOY OpynoTay, Kal yap obo. Sia THY oYnpaTilopévon 
pvOpav ptpoovras xal 70m Kal wdOn nal mpakas: 7 5é6 

[errotracia] provoy Tots Noryous YiAols 7) TOis peTpots Kad Tov- 

147 Tous elte piryvioa per’ GAAnAwY ELD’ Evi Tie yéver Ypwpéevn 
TOV peTpMOY, <avaVvUpLOS> Tuyydvovea péxpt Tod viv 7 

10 ovdey yap Av éyoupev dvopdoas Kowvdy Tods Yoppovos Kat 

Elevdpyou pipous xab tovs Ywxpatixods Novyous, ovde ef 

ris Sid. tpipétpov 7 eheyelwov 7) Trav GAXwv TWady THY ToLOv- 

TWY TOLOLTO THY LiNnoty® TAHY ot avOpwrrol ye ouVdTrTOVTES 

- TP peTpH TO Troceiy EdeyecoTraLovs, TOUS 5é érroTroLOvs Gvopd- 

15 Sovcw, ovy Os KaTa THY plpNoW TroLNTAS GANA KOT) KaTA 
Td wéTpov Tpocayopevovres. Kal yap Av larpixdy 4 puorxdv 8 

Te Sia Trav pétpwv expépwcry, olrw xarety ci@baci> ovdéev 

5¢ xowvov éoriv ‘Opnpe cal Eyrredoxre? 1Any 70 pétpov> 510 

Tov pev trointny Sixacov carey, rov S¢ puctodoyor padXov 
207) TroinTnyv: opoims S¢ dy el Tis Atravra Ta péeTpa piyvver 9 

TovotTo THY pipnow KaSatrep Xaipnuwv éroince Kévrav- 

pov puxtny parrpdiay éE dirdyvrav ray pétpwv, Kal TovToY 


25. ruyxdvovow apogr.: rvyxdvwoww A°, roaira: add, apogr.: habuit 
codex 2, unde Syrus-Arabs ‘aliae artes similes vi.’ 26. rp aire 
82 2 male (Margoliouth). pupodyrat del. Spengel, quod confirmat 
Arabs. 27. % apogr.: ‘ars instrumenti saltationis’ Arabs: ol A°: 
ol <yxapiécrepx> Gomperz: of <xapmévres> Zeller. épxnorpar Z 
male (Margoliouth). 29. érowodla seclus. Ueberweg, om. iam 2. 
yrrois } rois wérpos: 4 rots yrots wérpas coni. Vahlen. 1447 b 9. 
dvdvupos add. Bernays, confirmante Arabe ‘quae sine nomine est adhuc.’ 
15. xara rhy apogr.: iw xara A°. 16. gvocxéy Heinsius: ‘re 
physica’ Arabs. ‘Idem praestat Averroes’ (Margoliouth): overxdy 
codd. 22, yuxrhy om. Z: pucrhy payyslay delere voluit Tyrwhitt. 
xat roUroy apogr.: xat A°, Vahlen: xat om. Z: xalro Rassow, Gomperz. 
Loci difficultatem transpositione verborum tollere vult Susemihl ; 20-22 
duolws dé... . ra» nérpwr post 12 roxovrwy collocat, commate ad raovrwr 
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Thus in the music of the flute and the lyre, ‘harmony’ 
and rhythm alone are employed ; also in other arts, such 
as that of the shepherd’s pipe, which are essentially 
similar to these. In dancing, rhythm alone is used 5 
without ‘harmony’; for even dancing imitates character, 
emotion, and action, by rhythmical movement. There 6 
is another art which imitates by means of language 
alone, and that either in prose or verse— which 

1447 Verse, again, may either combine different metres or 
consist of but one kind—but this has hitherto been 
without a name. 

For there is no common term we could apply to ao 
the mimes of Sophron and Xenarchus and the Socratic 
dialogues on the one hand; and, on the other, to 
poetic imitations in iambic, elegiac, or any similar 
metre. People do, indeed, add the word ‘maker’ or 
‘poet’ to the name of the metre, and speak of elegiac 
poets, or epic (that is, hexameter) poets, 38 | if it were not 
the imitation that makes the poet, but it the verse that / 
entitles them all ‘indiscriminately to the name. Even 8 
when a treatise on medicine or natural science is brought 
out in verse, the name of poet is by custom given to the 
author; and yet Homer and Empedocles have nothing in 
common but the metre, so that it would be right to 
call the one poet, the other physicist rather than poet. 
On the same principle, even if a writer in his poetic 9 
imitation were to combine all metres, as. Chaeremon did 
in his Centaur, which is a medley composed of metres 
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TounThyv WMpocayopevtéov. wept pev ory rovrwv SiwplcOw 
TovToy Tov TpoTroy’ etal Sé Ties al Waot YpavTas ToIs eipn- 10 
25 pévoss, Aéyw S8 olov pvOu@ wad péree Kad pétp~, Gomep 
4 Te Tov SiOvpapBixdy trolnots nad 4 TOY vopey Kal 7 
te tpaypola xal » xwoppdla> Siadépovor Se bre ai pev 
dpa waow ai Se cata pépos. tavras peév otv Neyo Tas 
Suadopas Trav rexvav, ev ols trovodvtTas THY piunow. 
II érrel Sé putpodvras of pupovpevor rparrovras, avayKn Se 
MG * rovrous 4 orrovdalous 4 pavdous elvas (ra yap HOn oyeddv 
del rovrois dxoNovbel povas, Kaxia yap Kal apery Ta 70 
Stadépovor mavtes), Hrou Berrlovas 7 Kal? jpas 7 yelpovas 
5) Kad roovTous, Womrep of ypadets: TloAvyywros pév yap 
xpelrrous, Llavowy 8 yeipous, Acovictos Sé opolous elxaler: 
Sijrov Se Ste nal trav rexOaoav éxdorn pupnoewv Eker 2 
Tavras Tas Svahopas Kal Eoras érépa tm Erepa pupetoOar 
ToUTov Tov TpoTrov. Kal yap év dpynoe Kal avrAnoe Kal 3 
10 KOapioes ear yevérOas TavTas Tas avopotorntas* Kad [Td] 
qmept Tovs Aovyous S& Kal THY Widopetpiav, olov “Opnpos 
pev Berrious, Kreopay 5é opotous, ‘Hynpov 5¢ 6 @daros o 
Tas Tappdlas moinoas patos Kat Nexoydpns o riv And- 
d8a yxeipous’ opolws 5é Kai rept Todvs SiOupdpBous wat trepi 4 
1§ TOUS voMoUS, WaTrEp of TOUS KuxAwiras Tydbeos xat Pidr0- 


posito, deleto 13 wootro rh» ulunow et 22 xal romrip: sic efficitur ut 
verbis @uooddyor padd\o» 4 wanrhy wpoca‘yopevréow concludatur locus: 


odx %3n «ai Ald., Bekker. 24. af Gryph.: ai apogr.: of A°: 
‘homines qui’ Arabs. 26. dOvpduBer apogr. 28. waoa: apogr. 
of» apogr.: od A°. 29. ols Vettori: als A°. 1448 a 3. xacig 
. . « Gpery apogr., =: xaxia .. . dperh A®. 7. &) Morel. 8. 
T®~ apogr.: rd A°. 12. 6 ante ras add. apogr. 13 rpayydlas ut 
videtur =, ‘qui primus faciebat tragoediam’ Arabs. Aedidda Ac 


pr. man., fort. recte, ut in Iliadis parodia (Tyrrell : cf. Castelvetro). 15. 
aowep ol rods coni. Margoliouth: Serep odrws Z ut videtur: Sewep yas 
codd.: Gowep ’Apyds Castelvetro: ds Ié¢pcas Vettori: Gewep ydp coni. 
Vahlen. 
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.of dll kinds, we should bring him too under the general LY 
term poet. So much then for these distinctions. 

There are, again, some arts which employ all the 10 
means above mentioned,—namely, rhythm, tune and 
metre. Such are dithyrambic and nomic poetry, and 
also Tragedy and Comedy; but between them the 
difference is, that in the first two cases these means 
are all employed in_combjnation, in the latter, now one 
means is employed, now another. 

Such, then, are the differences of the arts with respect 
| to the medium of imitation. 

II Since the objects of imitation are men in action, and 
™** these men must be either of a higher or a lower type = 

(for moral character mainly answers to these divisions, 

goodness and badness being the distinguishing marks 

of moral differences), it follows that we must represent 

men either as better than in real life, or as worse, or \ 

as they are. It is the same in painting, Polygnotus 
depicted men as nobler than they are, Pauson as less 
noble, Dionysius drew them true to life. 

Now it is evident that each of the modes of imitation 2 
above mentioned will exhibit these differences, and be- 
come a distinct kind in imitating objects that are thus 
distinct. Such diversities may be found even in dancing, 3 
flute-playing, and lyre-playing. So again in language, 
whether prose or verse unaccompanied by music. (Homer, ; ~..:-. 
for example, makes men better than they are ;)Cleophon 
as they are; Hegemon the Thasian, the inventor of 
parodies, and Nicochares, the author of the Deliad, worse 
than they are. The same thing holds good of dithyrambs 4 
and nomes ; here foo,one may portray different types, as 
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Eevos[, pepnoacro av tis]: év rn auth Se Svapopa Kai 7 
Tpaywdia mpos THY Kwppdiay SidoTnKev, 7 pev yap xeEl- 
pous 4 5¢ BeAtilous prpetoOas BovrA\cTat Tov viv. 
III ate 8 tovtTwv rpirn Svapopa ro ws Exacta TovTwY 
20 Minoaito ay Tis. Kal yap éy Tots avTois Kal Ta avTa 
pupeic Oar Eoriv ore pev atrayyéddovta (4 Erepov Te yuyvo- 
pevov, Botrep “Opunpos Trovet, } @s Tov avTOY Kai wn peTa- 
BadXovta), } wavras ws Tpatrovtas Kal évepyovvtas [Tovs 
pupoupévous]. év tprol Sy tavras Svapopais 7 pipnois 2 
25 €oTLY, ws ElTromev KaT apyas, év ols Te Kal & Kal as. doe 
TH pev 6 autos av ely pupntys ‘Opnpe LopoxAs, pspovvrar 
yap aupw orrovdaious, TH 5é Apioropdver, mpdrrovras yap 
ppoovras Kal Spavras dudw. ev nal Spdpara xanrei- 3 
cOai tives adtd acti, Ste pipodvtar Spa@vras. 816 Kal 
30 dvrimrocobvtTas THS TE Tpay@dias Kal THS Kwppdias ot Aw- 
pueis (TAS pev yap Kwpmdias of Meyapeis of re évtada 
ws érl THs tap adtois Snpoxpatias yevouevns, Kal ot éx 
Luxedias, exeiBev yap hv “Eniyappos 6 Tountys ToAN@ 
mporepos my Xiwvidov cal Mdyvytos, cal Tis Tpay~dias 
35 evioe Tay ev LleXotrovynow): ToLovpevor Ta GvOpaTa onpetoy 
avrol pév yap Kopas Tas TeptoiKibas Kadeivy pacwy, 'AOn- 
vaious Sé Sypous, @s Kwpmdovs ovK amro Tod Kwpatey de- 


16. [spthoasro dy ris] secl. coni. Vahlen. ry aéry 8é Vettori: ‘in 
eadem discrepantia’ Arabs: ratry 5¢ ry M. Casaubon: a’ry 8é¢ ry codd. 
18. ré» viv om. ut videtur 2. 21. dré pev . . . yeyvduevov: <> 


dre pev dwayyéXovra <éré 8’> Erepdy te yyvéyevoy Bywater secutus 
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Margoliouth. 7. seclus. Zeller, Spengel. 23. wdvras fort. 
secludendum (Bywater): wdvra I. Casaubon. Tovs putpoupevous 
seclusi: olim seclus. Vahlen: tuetur 2. 25. Pro xal & xal ds, 
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iam editio Oxoniensis 1760: odroa: et d@nvata: codd.: "A@nvain tuentur 
Wilamowitz, Gomperz. 
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Timotheus and Philoxenus differed in representing the 
Cyclopes. The same distinction marks off Tragedy from 
Comedy ; for Comedy aims at representing men as at 
Tragedy_as better than in actual life. 

IIIf = There is still a third difference—the manner in which 
each of these objects may be imitated. For the medium 
being the same, and the objects the same, the poet may 
imitate by narration—in which case he can either take 
another personality as Homer does, or speak in his own 
person, unchanged—or he may present all his characters 
as living and moving before us. | 

These, then, as we said at the beginning, are the 2 
three differences which distinguish artistic imitation,— 
the medium, the objects, and the manner. So that from a 
one point of view, Sophocles is an imitator of the same 
kind as Homer—for both imitate higher types of 
character ; from another point of view, of the same kind 
as Aristophanes—for both imitate persons acting and 
doing. Hence, some say, the name of ‘drama’ is given 3 | 
to such poems, as representing action. For the same : 
reason the Dorians claim the invention both of Tragedy 
and Comedy. The claim to Comedy is put forward by 
the Megarians,—not only by those of Greece proper, who 
allege that it originated under their democracy, but also by 
the Megarians of Sicily, for the poet Epicharmus, who is 
much earlier than Chionides and Magnes, belonged to that 
country. Tragedy too is claimed by certain Dorians of 
the Peloponnese. In each case they appeal to the 
evidence of language. Villages, they say, are by them 
called xa@pas, by the Athenians djyor: and they assume 
that Comedians were so named not from xwpudtew, ‘to 
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xOévras GAA TH KaTa Kopas TAaVY aTinalopévous ex 
44ab TOD daorews, Kal To Troveiy abtoi pév Spav, ‘“APnvaious de 
TpaTTEay Tpocayopevey. TTept pev ovv tay Ssapopar 4 
Kai Trocas Kat Tives THS pspnoews elpjnoOw Tada. 
IV = dolxace 8 yevvioa: pev dros TY ToinTiKHY airias Svo 
5 Teves Kal adras duvoixai. TO TE yap pupetcOas cYupuTor 2 
trois avOpamo éx tralSwy éori, xa roitm Siadépovar 
Tov GAXov Cowv Ste pypntiKwtaroyv éott Kal Tas pabn- 
ces Troveirat Sid pupsnoews Tas TpwTas, Kal TO yalpey 
TOS pupnpace tavras. onpetov Se TovTov TO cupBaivoy 3 
10 émt tay épywv: & yap avTa AvIrnpas Opapev, TOUTwWY Tas 
eixovas Tas padora nKpiBwpévas yaipopev Oewpodvres, oloy 
Onpiwy Te popdhas Tov atipoTdtwy Kal vexpay. aitiov Se 4 
kal Tovrou, Ott pavOdvewv ov povoy Tois dirocodots HOvcTOV 
GNA Kal Tots Gros opoiws, GAN él Bpayd Kowwvotcu 
15 avTov. dd yap Tovro yalpovor tas eixdvas opavres, STL 5 
cupPBatver Pewpodvras pavOdvew Kai cvrAdoylfecOar Ti Exa- 
oroy, olov brs obtos exeivos, rel day wu) TUYN TpoEewpaKas, 
ody  polunua trounce Thy HOovnv GANA Sid THY arrEp- 
yaolay i Thy xpordy 7 Sia ToravTrny Tivda AdAnY aitiav. 
20 Kata dvow by Svtos Hiv Tov pupetcOas Kal TIS appovias 6 
Kal tod pvOpod, Ta yap pérpa Ste popia Tov puOpav 
éore havepoy, é& apys wepuxores Kal adta padiora Kata 
puxpov mpodyovres éyévynoay Thy Toinow ex TaY avTOTYE- 


1448 b 1. xal rd roely . . . mpocayopetew om. Arabs. 4. Sdws om. 
Arabs. 5. abra: apogr.: abral A°. 13. rodrov apogr.: confirmat 
Arabs: roGro A°: [xal rovrov] Zeller: xal [rovrov] Spengel: xa? <Adyos> 
rovrov Bonitz. 18. o’7x 7 Hermann, iam 2, ut videtur: otx? codd. 
Thy 78ovhv om. Arabs. 20. 84 coni. Vahlen (Beitr.): 6é@ codd. 
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revel,’ but because they wandered from village to village 


(xatad xwpas), being excluded contemptuously from the 


1448 b city. They add also that the Dorian word for ‘doing’ 


va 


i 
‘ 
\ 


is Spay, and the Athenian, mrparrecp. 
This may suffice as to the number and nature of the 4 
various modes of imitation. 


‘IV - Poetry in general seems to have sprung from two 


causes, each of them lying deep in our nature. First, the npc 
instinct of imitation is implanted in man from childhood, om erst. 
one difference between him and other animals being that “A~“** 


imitation he learns his earliest lessons; and no less 
universal is the pleasure felt in things imitated. We3 
have evidence of this in the facts of experience. 
Objects which in themselves we view with pain, we 
delight to contemplate when reproduced with minute 
fidelity: such as the forms of the most ignoble animals 
and of dead bodies. The cause of this again is, that to 4 
learn gives the liveliest pleasure, not only to philosophers 
but to men in general; whose capacity, however, of 
learning is more limited Thus the reason why men 5 
enjoy seeing a likeness is, that in contemplating it they ~ 
find themselves learning or inferring, and saying perhaps, 
‘Ah, that is he. For if you happen not to have seen 
the original, the pleasure will be due not to the imitation 
as such, but to the execution, the colouring, or some such 


_ other cause. 


(1) Imitation, then, is one instinct. of our natureL2)Next, 6 
there is the instinct for ‘harmony’ and rhythm, metres 
baing manifestly sections of rhythm. Persons, therefore, 
starting with this natural gift developed by degrees their 


tied iterate pee 
he is the most imitative of living creatures; and through ( 


\ 
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Suacpadrov. SceardcOn 5é xara Ta oixeia 7On 7 Troinots: 7 


25 of pev yap cepvorepos Tas Karas eutpodvTo mpakes Kal 
Tas TOY ToLOUTwY, of Se evTEALTTEPOL TAS TOY PavrAOY, TPa- 


Tov vforyous TrovobvTes, MoTrEp ATEpoL Duvous Kal eyxwua. 


Tay pev ovv po ‘Ounpou ovdevds Eyopev eizrety rovodrov 8 


woinpa, eixos 5 elvas TroAXOUs, ato 88 ‘Opnpou apEapévors 

30 éoriv, olov éxeivou 0 Maprylrns xat ta roradra. éy ols xai 
TO apporrov [iapBetov] AAGe pérpov, 1d nal iapBetov Ka- 
Nelrat viv, Ore ev TO péTpH TOUT idpBilov aAAHAOUS* Kal 
éyévovTo THY TadaLay ot pev hpwixdy ot dé iduBev sroin- 
tal. worep 8¢ cal Ta orrovéaia padsota TrounThns” Ounpos 

35 RV, wovos yap ovy Ort ev GAA<a> [Gre] Kal pupnoers Spapya- 
Tuas étrolncev, odtws Kal Ta THs Kwoupdias oynpata 
mparos vmédekev, ov yoyov GANA TO yedoiovy Spaparo- 
moujaas* 0 yap Mapyirns dvddoyou exer, domep "Ids 
149 Kal 7 "Oddacera mpos Tas Tpaypdlas, obTtw Kal ovTos pds 
Tas Kwpwdias. tapapaveions 5é THs Tpaypdias Kal Kw- 
peodias of ef éExarépay thy Toinow oppavtTes KaTa THY 
oixelay dvow ot pev avtl tav iapBov Kwppdotrool éyé- 

5 voyro, ot $é€ avtl tay érav tpaypSodidaoxado. 81a TO 
pelfova xa évriporepa ta cynpara elvas tadra éxelvov. 


TO pev ovv emioKxorrety et ap exer dn 4 Tpaywdla Tois 


27. drepx Spengel: érepo codd. 30. xal rd dpuérrov [lapBetor] 
Gomperz: cal Ald.: xara A°. 81. lauBetov seclus. Stahr. 35. 
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special aptitudes, till their rude improvisations gave birth 
to Poetry. 

Poetry now diverged in two directions, according to 7 
the individual character of the writers. The graver + 

"“\SSeemenpmnemenene eet s meme 
spirits imitated noble actions, ‘and the actions of 
good men. ~The more trivial sort imitated the actions 
of meaner persons, at first composing satires, as 
the former did hymns to the gods and the praises of 
famous men. <A poem of the satirical kind cannot 8 
indeed be put down to any author earlier than Homer; 
though many such writers probably there were. But 
from Homer onward, instances can be cited,—his own 
Margites, for example, and other similar compositions. 
The appropriate metre was also here introduced; hence 
the measure is still called the iambic or lampooning “ 
Measure, being that in which people lampooned one 
another. Thus the older poets were distinguished as 9 
writers of heroic or of lampooning verse. 

As, in the serious style, Homer is preeminent among 
poets, standing alone not only in the excellence, but also 
in the dramatic form of his imitations, so he too first laid 
down the main lines of Comedy, by dramatising the ., 
ludicrous instead of writing personal satire. His Margites . | 7 


4s bears the same relation to Comedy that the Iliad and 


Odyssey do to Tragedy. But when Tragedy and Comedy 10 
came to light, the two classes of poets still followed 
their natural bent: the lampooners became.-writers of 
Comedy, and the Epic poets were succeeded by 
Tragedians, since the drama was a larger and higher 
form of art. 

Whether Tragedy has as yet perfected its proper 11 - 

Cc 
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eldeow ixavas 7) ov, avto te Kal’ ato xplveras 4 [val] 
xa pos Ta Oéatpa, GAXos AOyos. ‘yevouevn <8'> ody am’ 12 
10 apyhs avrooyedvactiKy, kal avTh Kal 4) Kopmdia, Kal 7 pep 
amo rav cEapyovtwr Tov SiOdpapBor, 4 Sé ard rév Ta panr- 
AvKa & ert Kal viv évy Toddals Tov TodNewv Stapéver vo- 
putopeva, Kata pixpov nvEnOn mpoayovTav Scov éylyvero 
pavepov avris, cal toddas petaBoras petaBarovoa % 
15 tpaypodla éravcato, ered goxe Thy avris diow. Kal To 13 
Te ToY WroxpiTay TAOS €E évos eis S00 mrpaTos Aicyv- 
dos Hyaye Kal Ta TOU yopod nAdTTwcE Kal TOY AdyoY 
TpwerayovicTny TaperKxevacev, Tpels 5é nal oxnvoypadiay 
Loponrjs. ere S& To péyeOos ex prxpdv pvOwv Kad ré- 14 
20 Eews yerolas Sia TO ex catupixod petaBareiy aye are- 
cepyuvOn. TO Te pétpov ex TeTpapétpou tapBelov éyévero: 
TO pev yap Tparoy TeTpapétpy eypavto Sia TO caTupLKnY 
cai opynoticwrépay elvar THVv troinawy, NéEews Se yevouevns 
avT) 7 pvats TO oixetoy pérpoy ebpe, padLoTa yap EKTE- 
Kov Tov pétpov TO iapBeloy eori- onpetov é Tovrov: 
mrelora yap iapBela réyouev dv tH Svaréxtm TH pos 
aAAndous, EEdpwetpa Sé dduydnts wal éxBalvovtes THs Nex- 
Tucns appovias. ére 88 érrescodiwy ANON. Kal Ta GN’ 15 
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types or not; and whether it is to be judged in itself, or ) 
in relation also to the audience,—this raises another 
question. Be that as it may, Tragedy—as also Comedy 12 . a 
—was at first mere improvisation. The one originated _ 
with the leaders of the dithyramb, the other with those 
of the phallic 2 songs, which are still in use in many of | 
our cities. . | Tragedy advanced by slow degrees; each 
new element that showed itself was in turn developed. 
Having passed through many changes, it found its natural 
form, and there it stopped. a 
_Aeschylus first introduced a second actor; he dimin- 13 ~ 
ished the importance of the Chorus, and assigned the : 





leading part to the dialogue. Sophocles rais raised the number_ 

of actors to three, and added scene-painting. | ‘Tt was not 14 
till late that the short plot was discarded for one of 
greater compass, and the grotesque diction of the earlier 
satyric form for the stately manner of Tragedy. The 
dambic_measure then replaced the trochaic tetrameter, 
which was originally employed when the poetry was of 
the satyric order, and had greater affinities with dancing. 
Once dialogue had come in, Nature herself discovered the 
appropriate measure. For the iambic is, of all measures, ~ 
the most colloquial: we see it in the fact that con- 
versational speech runs into iambic form more frequently 
than into any other kind of verse ; rarely into hexameters, 
and only when we drop the colloquial intonation. The 
number of ‘episodes’ or acts was also increased, and the 
other embellishments added, of which tradition tells. 
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a> &xacra KxoounOjvar Aéyerar Eotwm piv eipnpéva- 
30 jroAv yap adv tows Epyov ein SveEvévas nal’ Exacrov. 


Vv 7 Sé€ xopodia dotiy dotep eltromev pipnots pav- 
AoTépwy pév, OU pévTOL KATA TaCaY KaKiav, GAA Tov 
aicypod éore TO yedotoy poptov: TO yap yEedoloy éorey 
dpaprnud te Kai aloyos dvoduvoy cal ob dbaptixoy, oloy 

35 evOds To'yeXoloy mpdcurrov alcypév TL Kal SveoTpappévov 
dvev oduvns. ai pev ovy THS Tpaypdlas peraBdoes Kar 2 
de’ dv éyévovro ov AcAnOacw, 7 5é Kapmdia Sid TO pr) 

1449 b omovddtes Bas e& apyis Edabev> kab yap xopov Kuoppddy 
oye Wore 6 apywy edwxev, GAN eOerovral joav. 7dn Se 
oYnpaTd Tia avTHS éxovons of Aeyopevor abriis rounrat 
pvnpovevovrar. tis de id ale amrédwKev 7} mpodinyous 3 

5 4 wANOn inroxpitov kal doa Totaita, nyvontat. To dé 
pobous trovety [’Emiyappyos cal Popps] to pev €& apyiis 
éx Luxerlas FAOe, trav Se’ AOnvnow Kpdrns mpatos hpkev 

| | ddéwevos ris tauBucis iSéas Kaboddou troveiv Ndyous Kab 


pvOous. 1 pev ovy érroTrovia TH Tpaywdla péype pev Tod 4 


1o peTa pétpou [peyddou] plunoes elvat otrovdalwy nKoXov- 
Ancev: te Se 1d pétpov arrodv eyew Kal arayyedlay 


29. wept yey ody rotrwy rocaira add. Ald. ante forw. $2. ddd’ 
? Tot aloxpod Friedreich: d&\d\d <xarda rd yedotov, > roi<8'> aloxpod 
Christ: ‘sed tantum res ridicula est de genere foedi quae est portio 
et ridicula’ Arabs (Margoliouth), i.e. d\A& pdvov 7d yedotdy dore rod 
aloxpot & pbpidy éort nal rd ‘yedotovy Z (Susemihl), quod ex duabus 
lect. conflatum esse censet Susemihl (1) d\Ad pdpov pdvow 7d yedotby dors 
tov aloxpot, (2) dAAd Tov aloxpot pbpidy dor: Kal rd yedotov. 1449 b 8. 
ol Aeyduevor: SALyou pew of Castelvetro: drlyor wey [ol] Usener. 4. 
mwpodéyous A°: wpdédoyor Christ: Aéyous Hermann. 6. ’"Exlxappos cai 
}épyus seclus. Susemihl] : <éxeiOev yap forny> ’Exlyappos xal Sbpuis post 
#A\9e Bywater, collato Themistio, Or. xxvii. p. 337 A, recte, ut opinor. 
9. péxpt udvou wérpou meyddou codd. : wéxpe wev roi perd uérpov Thurot (cf. 
Arab.): néxps pev rod pérpy <édv pixer> peyddy coni. Susemih]: péggps. 
perv roo pérpp Tyrwhitt: péxpe pdvov <rod dia Abyou du>pérpou peydhew: 
Ueberweg. 10. Pro peydAou codd., werd Adyou Ald. et, ut videtur, R 
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These we need not here discuss; to enter into them in 15 
detail would, doubtless, be a large undertaking. 


Comedy is, as we have said, an imitation of characters 
of a lower type,—not, however, in the full sense of the 
word bad, the Ludicrous being merely a subdtvision of 
the ugly. It consists in some defect or ugligess which 
is not painful or destructive. To take an obvious 
example, the comic mask is ugly and distorted, but does 
not imply pain. 

The successive changes through which Tragedy passed, 2 
and the authors of these changes, are well known, whereas 
Comedy has had no history, because it was not at first 


1449» treated seriously. It was late before the Archon granted 


a comic chorus to a poet; the performers were till then 
voluntary. Comedy had already taken definite shape 
when comic poets, distinctively so called, are heard of. 
Who introduced masks, or prologues, or increased the 3 
number of actors,—these and other similar details re- 
main unknown. 4s for the plot, it came originally from 
Sicily ; but of Athenian writers Crates was the first who, 
_abandoning the the ‘iambic’ or lampooning form, generalised 


“his themes and plots. 


~ Epic poetry agrees w with Tragedy in so far as it is ay, 
imitation im Verse « of characters of a higher type. Thip- 


op 


2 re 


differ, in thal Ej Epic poetry admits but one kind of Xiction, 
and is narrative in form. They differ, again,Diction’ 


22 V. 4—VI. 4. 1449 b 12—~35 


elvat, TAUTD ss ea a ére 5é Te pnKer, <érel> 7) ev 
ore paduora Teiparau tro play cai arlov elvat H 
potKpov éFadrdrrew, 4 88 éromotla Rapa res: TO pore, 

15 Kal rourp Siadéper- xaltor ro mpatov cuolws ev ais 
Tpaypodiais tobro érroiovy Kal éy trois éreow. pépn 8 5 
éorl Ta pev taitd, Ta Se iia Tis Ttpaydlas. Svo7ep 
Sotis mept rpaywdias olde ozovdaias xal davarms, 
olde wat wept érav: & pev yap érorroula éyet, 

20 imdpyer ™ tpaypdia, & 8 airy, ov mavta dv TH 
érrotrovla. 

VI wept oy ths ev éEapétpois puuntixns Kal rept 
xoppdlas torepov epovper, ep) 88 tpaypdlas Myopev 
dvadaBovres avris éx Tay eipnpévay Tov ywvopevoy Spoy 

25 THS ovolas. tori ov tpaypola pipnots mpatews orrov: 2 
Salas nal rerelas péyeBos exovens, HSuopévp AOy ywpls 
éxdorp tay eddy év Tois popioss, Spdytwov Kat ov bu’ 
atrayyedtas, 8 édéov nal doBou frepaivovea TY TOV 
TowuovTwy Tabnpatov KdBapow. réyw Se Hdvcpévoy pev 3 

30 Adyor Tov éyovra puOuov Kad dppoviay kal pédos, Td Se 
xapis tots elSeot TO Sid pétpwv Evia povov trepaiverbar 
kar mddww Srepa did pédrous. \ erred 88 wpdrrovres rovoby- 4 
Tat THY plunow, mpa@tov pev éE avaynns dv ein Te poprov 
tpaypdlas o Tis Syrews Koopos, celta pedotroila Kat réfss, 

35 €v TovVTOLS yap ToLobyTaL THY plunow. DAeyw Se héEw 


12, da¢épes Hermann, confirmat Arabs. <érel> 4 ue» Gomperz: 
<y> % wey coni. Vahlen: 4 puév yap apogr. 15. diadépovew Christ. 
16. Erecw et Awxact var. lect. Z (Diels), ‘in omnibus epesi’ Arabs, 
ae abr A°: abrh apogr.: atrn Reiz. 24, dvahaBévres Bernays : 

pasorres codd. 27. éxdory Tyrwhitt: éxdorov codd. 29. 
wae fre corr. apogr., habuit iam 2: pa@nudrwy AS. 80. puéRos: 
yar rod ettori: Kal wédos seclus. Tyrwhitt. 31. pbvoy: dpa ZB 
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length of the action: for Tragedy endeavours, as far as 
possible, to confine itself to a single revolution of the 
— or but slightly to exceed this limit ; whereas the 
tion has no limits of time, This, then, is a 
coe point of difference; though at first the same 
freedom was admitted in Tragedy as in Epic poetry. 

Of their constituent parts some are common to both, 5 
some peculiar to Tragedy. Whoever, therefore, knows 
what is good or bad Tragedy, knows also about Epic 
poetry: for all the elements of an Epic poem are found 
in Tragedy, but the elements of a Tragedy are not all © 
found in the Epic poem. 

YI Of the poetry which imitates in hexameter verse, and 
of Comedy, we will speak hereafter. Let’us now discuss 
Tragedy, resuming its formal definition, as resulting from 
what has been already said. 

: Se ae Tate aad Sa tevin magaitade action that.is 2 
serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude; in language” 
embellished with each kind of artistic ornament, the 
several kinds being found im separate parts of ghe play ; | 
tbe form of acon wot of nantes tag pity and 
fear effecting e proper purgation of these emotions. . By 3 
“language embellished,’ I m language into which 
‘rhythm, ‘ harmony,’ and song en By ‘the several kinds 
in separate parts, I mean, that some parts are rendered 
through the medium of verse alone, others again with 
the aid of song. 

Now as tragic imitation implies persons acting, it 4 
necessarily follows, in the first place, that Scenic equip- 
ment will be a part of Tragedy. Next, Song and Diction, 
for these are the medium of imitation By ‘ Diction’ 














—— own 
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pay avtiy thy tav pérpov avvOecw, perotroviay Sé 3 
Ty Suva davepay eye: taow. érel S& mpdfews eo 5 
pelpnots, wpdrretas Sé 1rd Twadv mparrovrar, ods avdyKn 
jmowvs Twas elvat xatd Te TO HO0s Kal THv Sidvoray 
1450a (Sta yap tovTwy Kal tas mpdkeus elval gdapev trovds 
Twas, wépuxeyv 8 aitias Sv0 tay mpdfewy elvat, 
Sidvoiay Kal 700s, nal xatd tavtas Kal Tuyydvovet 
kal atotuyydvovet waves), ot 89 THs pév mpdkews 6 
50 pdO0S % pienotss Aéyo yap wdOov TodTov THY cUVOEcww 
Tov wpayyatav, ta Se H0n, Kal? & rrocovs Tivas elval 
dapyev Tovs mpatrovras, Sidvoay Sé, év Scos DAéyorTes 
| daro8eviaciv te 4} Kal aropaivovras yvdpnv. dvdyen 7 
ovy maons Tpaypdias pépn elvar EF, Kal’ & rod Tis 
10 arly 4 tpaypdia: tadta 8 dort piOos nal 70 Kal 
reEts wal Sidvora nal Sis Kal peroroia. ols pev 
yap pupodvrar, Svo pépn éotiv, as Se pupodvrar, &, & 
Sé ppotvra, tpla, nal wapd taibra ovdév. Tovros pev 8 
oby <trdvtes> ws cltely KéypnvTas Tois cldeoww: Kal yap 
15 Sypeus Eyes wav Kal 700s Kal poOov cal réEw nal pédos 


kal Sidvovay dcavrws. péyiotov Sé TovTrwv éotly 9 rev 9 


36. pérpwv: dvoudrw» Hermann, collato 1450 b 16. 37. waow Maggi: 
waco» codd. 40. da 82 Zeller. ba yap Tovrwy . . . wdvres in 
parenthesi Thurot. 1450 a 2. réduxey 32 apogr.: wépuxey AS. 
airlas Christ: afriacodd. Qa xal xard... wdyres nescio an post rods 
Twas transponere praestet (Cleijag). 4, 8 Eucken: dé codd. 5. 
roUroy ; rotro Maggi: seclus. Christ (cf. Arab.). 6. xa0d Ac: xa’? & 
apogr. 9. xa@orola Ac: xaé’ & rod apogr. 14. ob éAlyo abrap 
ws elreiy codd.: ddlyou a’rav <dmwavres> ws elxety Bywater: ox éd-you 
abray <d\Ad wdvres> ws elxety Bursian: odx éAlyo atray om. 2, sed 
wdyrws (? = wdyres) add. 2 (vid. Margoliouth). Deleto igitur tanquam 
gloss. ox édlyo. adréy, scripsi <wdyres> ws elxeiv: cf. Rhet. i. 1. 1854 8 
12, ddlyor codd., oddéy ws elrety AC in marg., ubi é6\lyor glossema esse 
suspicor, veram lect. ovdéy ws elxreiv. Viam monstravit Diels, qui tamen 
wdvres quoque Omisso, Tovras pev ody ws elweiy scripsit: ovx dAlyo abrépy 
<G\N’ éy waot wdvres> Gomperz: otk éAlyo alray <d\Xd wdvres wiet> 
Zeller: <advres év xGow abrijs> Susemihl. 15. wa» iure suspexeris. 
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I mean the mere metfical arrangement of the words :~ 


a8 for ‘Song,’ it is a term whose sense every one under- \. 


stands, | \ 
Again, Tragedy i is the imitation of an action; and an 5 
action implies ‘personal a agents, who necessarily possess 
certain distinctive qualities both of character and thought. | 
M400 Tt ig these that determine the qualities of actions them- 

\ selves ; these—thought and character—are the two 
natural causes from which actions spring: on tliese 
causes, again, all success or failure depends. Hence, the 6 
Plot is the imitation of the action :—for by plot I here ~ 
mean the arrangement of the incidents. By Character I 
mean that in virtue of which we ascribe certain qualities 
to the agents. Thought is required wherever a statement 
is proved, or, it may be, a general truth enunciated. 
Every Tragedy, therefore, must have six parts, which7 
parts determine its quality—namely, Plot, Character, hfe 


a3 (| i? 
Diction, Thought, Scenery, Sdng. Two of the parts con- a 


stitute the medium of imitation, one the manner, and three a 
the objects of imitation. And these complete the list.. 

These elements have been employed, we may say, by 8 

the poets to a man; in fact, every play contains Scenic 
accessories as well as Character, Plot, Diction, Song, and 


Thought. 


Bat most important of all is the structure of the 9 


24 VI 9—14. 1450 a 17—40 

crx bavet 
Tpayatav avoracis: % yap tpaypdia plunois oti 
ovx avOparrwv adda mpdfews Kai Biov: <o 8& Bios> é&v 


pater éoriv cal to Tédos mpakis Tus eotly, ov Trosorns: 


20 eloly 5é card pev ta 70m rrovol tives, xara 8 Tas 10 


mpagteas evdaipoves 4} Tovvaytiov. ovKouv Straws Tra HON 
pipnowvTa, Wparrovow, GANA Ta On ovpTapadapBa- 
vovow Sia tas modes: woTe TA Tpdypata Kab o pdOos 
TédXos THS Tpaypbias, To Se Tédos péyLoTOY aTravTMD. 


25 éTt avev pév mpdfews ovx av yévorto rpaypdia, avev 11 


— «8é bay yévor’ dv. ai yap tav véwy Tov mXeloTov 
" des rpaypdias eioly Kal Sas Tountal rod} roLodToL, 
olov xal tav ypadéwv Zedfts apos TloAvyvwrov rérov- 
Oev: o pev yap TloAvyvwtos dyabos 7Ooypddos, 7 be 


30 LevEdos ypady ovdéyv eyes HOos. ere edv tes ebebas 12 


64 prices AOucds kal réEe Kal Stavola ev rretrounpévas, 
ov troinoes & Hv THS Tpaywdias Epyov, GANA TOAD 
HaAXov 7 Katadeeotépois TovUTOLS KExpnuévn Tpaypdia, 


exougs Sé pddov Kal avoracw mpayparov. pos 13 


35 ee eres ie pavers ols voyayeyel , 4 Tp SNe OE 


Srv bte yg 


yvoploes. ert onpeiov Gri Kai ot éyyetpobvres qrovecy 14 


mpotepoy Suvavras TH AEE Kal Tois AOcow axpiBodv 
Td Tpaypata ouvotdavat, oloy nal of mpa@rot tromrat 
40 oxedoy Grraytes. apy7 pev ody nal olov uy? 6 piOos 


18, ddd wpdtews xal Blov xal evdapovlas xal 7) xaxoda:povla & rpdte: codd., 
sed alio spectat Arabs (‘sed in operibus et vita. Et <vita> est in 
opere’); unde Margoliouth d\\a wpdtews xal Blov, <é 8& Blos> é» rpdte, 
quod probant Diels, Zeller, Susemih]. Codicum lect. ita supplet Vahlen, 
cal eddauorlas <xal xaxodammovias, } 5é¢ evdaipovla> xal 7 xaxodaporla. 


@e 
22. wpdrrovow : rpdrrovras rovotow coni. Vahlen. ouprapadanBdrover 


Guelf. : cuuwapadauPSdvove. Spengel: cuuwreprapBdrovew A. 29. 
dyad Ald. 831. Adee nal dcavyolg Vahlen : habuit jam 2: Adétes xal 
diavolas codd. 82. od add. apogr.: ‘nequaquam’ Arabs: fort. ov- 


dauas Margoliouth. 39. cunordyas Thurot: owlrrasbu codd. 


we 
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incidents, { For Tragedy is an imitation, not of men, but 
of an actiof and of life, and life consists in action, and 
its end is a mode of action, not a quality. Now 10 
character determines men’s qualities, but it is by their 
actions that they are happy or the reverse. Dramatic 
action, therefore, is not with a view to the representation 
of character: character comes in as subsidiary to thef 
action. Hence the incidents and the plot are the end of ; 
a tragedy ; and the end is the chief thing of all. Again, 11 
without action there cannot be a tragedy; there may be 
- without character. i The tragedies of most of our modern 
poets fail in the rendering of character; and of poets in 
; " general this is often true. It is the same in painting ; 
and here lies the difference between Zeuxis and Polygnotus. 
Polygnotus delineates character well: the style of Zeuxis 
is devoid of ethical quality. Again, if you string 12 
together a set of speeches expressive of character, and 
well finished in point of diction and thought, you will 
not produce the essential tragic effect nearly so well as 
with a play which, however deficient in these respects, 
yet has a plot and artistically constructed incidents. 
Besides which, the most powerful elements of emotional 13 . 
interest in Tragedy—Reversal or Recoil of the Action, and 
Recognition scenes—are parts of the plot. A further 14 
proof is, that novices in the art attain to finish of diction 
and precision of portraiture before they can construct the 
plot. It is the same with almost all the early poets. 
The Plot, then, is the first principle, and, as it were, 


28 VI. 15—19. 1450 a 41—1450 b 21 


THs Ttpaywdlas, Sevrepoy 5é ra 70n. crapamhjotov yap 15 
1450 €orivy Kal él Ths ypadicns: eb yap Tis evadelypete Tots 
Kadrlorous pappdnous yuony, ov ay opolws evppavecev 
kat NevKoypadynaas eixova. oTw Te pipnow mpatews 
kal Sia ravrny pddvora TOY mpatrovTwy. tpitov Se 7 

5 Sudvota. + rodro 8é dotw To réyeww SUvacOa Ta evovta 16 
Kal Ta appotrovta, Grep él TaY AOyoV THS TodTLKIS 
kal pnropuxns Epyov éoriv: ot pév yap apyato mrod- 

TU@S etrotouy AéyovTas, of Sé viv pntopixas. Ear Se }7 
HO0s pev ro toLvodrov & Syroi THY Tpoaiperwy oTroid TIS 
10 [mwpolaipetrar H pevyet- Suomep ovK Eyovow HOo0s Tav 
Noyor év ols ovx ears Syrov H év ols pnd Srws eoTev 
& rt [wpolaspetras 4 ghevyer o Adywv. Sudvora Sé, ev 
ols atrodecxvuouval Tu @s éoTiy 4 ws ovK Eat 4H KaOdXoU 

TL avopaivoytar, réraptoy S€ Trav eyopevov 7 réFis: 18 
15 Néyw Sé, @orep mporepov elpnrar, AeEw elvar tHv Sid 
Tis ovopactas éEppnvelav, 5 Kal ém rav éupétpwov Kar 

éml Tav NoOywr exer THY avTny Sivamy. Tov dé NouTrav 19 
[wévre] 7) perdorrotia péyiotov Tay ndvapdrav, 7 Se dyprus 

uxyayoyixoy pév, areyvoratoy S¢ cal Feirta oiKetdy 7 
20 THS TroumTiKhs: <lo>ws yap THs Tpaypdias Suvayis Kat 
dvev ayavos Kal trroxpirav gor, ere 8 xupiwrépa trept 


41. wapardhovv . . . elxdva supra collocavit post rpayyudrur v. 34 Castel- 
vetro. 1450 b 3. re codd.: yap Hermann. 6. éwt rdy Adywv secl. 
M. Schmidt. 9. dwotd ris év ols ov Ears Sijrow A wpoatpetrar } pevyer* 


Sibwep obx Exovow HOos trav Adyww év ols und’ Sus Eorw & ris (8 te apogr.) 
wpoapetrac H pevyer 6 Aéyww AS. Lectionem in textu receptam dedit 
Gomperz, alios secutus (cf. Christ). Deerant in 2 é ols ovx Err: d7Aoy F 
mponpetrat A pevyer, unde coni. Margoliouth 8 dndof rh» wrpoalpecw, drola 
ris’ omissis verbis év ols . . . pevye. Susp. Susemihl é» ols od« ort . . . 
H pet-ye et év ols und’ Sdws Eorw . . . 7) petye var. lect. esse. 12. 8 re 
apogr.: 8 ris AS. 14. rdv Aeyouévwy Gomperz: rd» pev Aéyw codd. 
quod aut corrigendum aut delendum esse censeo. 18. wévre AS: 
seclus, Spengel: om. iam 2: wéuwroy apogr. 20. tows Meiser: Sdrws 
Gomperz: ws A°: % apogr. 
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the soul of a tragedy: Character holds the second place. 
40> A similar fact is seen in painting. The most beautiful 15 

colours, laid on confusedly, will not give as much pleasure 

a3 the chalk outline of a portrait. Thus Tragedy is the 

imitation of an action, and of the agents, mainly with a 

view to the action. 


Third in order is Thought,—that is, the faculty of 16 . 


saying wha g what is possible and pertinent in given circum- 
stances. In the case of ‘oratory, this is the function of 
the political art and of the art of rhetoric: and so indeed 
the older poets make their characters speak the language 
of civic life; the poets of our time, the language of the 
thetoricians. Character _is that which reveals moral {7 
| purpose, showing what kind. of. things a man chooses sony 
| avoids. Speeches, therefore, which do not make this 
‘manifest, or in which the speaker does not choose or 
avoid anything whatever, are not expressive of character. } 
(Thought, on the other hand, is found where something is 
proved to be or not to be, or a general maxim is 
enunciated. 

‘Fourth among the elements enumerated comes 18 
Diction ; by which I mean, as has been already said, the 
expression | of our meaning in words; and its essence is 
the same both in verse and prose. a 

Of the remaining elements Song holds the chief place 19 
among the embellishments. 

Scenery has, indeed, an emotional attraction of its 
own, but, of all the parts, it is the least artistic, and 
connected least with the art of poetry. For the power 





\ 


of Tragedy, we may be sure, is felt even apart from ~- 


Tepresentation and actors. Besides, the production of 


qu 


30 VI. r9o—VIL 5. 1450 b 22—1451 a 4 


Ty atrepyaciay trav Siew 1 TOD oxevotroiod Téxvn Tis 
TOV TOLNTOV EOTLY. 


VII Sapiepevar: 5¢ rovtwv, Aéywpev peta TadTa Tota 
25 Twa Se? thy cvotacw elvat TaY mpaypatwy, ered) 
Tovro xal mparov Kat péyiotoy THs Tpaypdlas éoriv. 
xetras 81) jpiv Tnyv tpaywdiay rerelas nal GrAns mrpdfews 2 
elvar plunow éexyovons ti péyeBos* oti yap Sdov Kab 
pndéev Eyov péyeBos. Srov Sé eotiy To Eyov apyny Kar3 
30 wécov xal TereuTHV. apyn Sé eat 5 adro pev pr) éF 
avdyens per Gddo éoriv, pet exeivo § Erepov mrépuxev 
elvat 4 yiverOar, rerXeuTn Sé tovvaytiov & avTo per’ 
GANo wéepuxev elvac 7 EF avayKns  @s él TO Todd, 
peta &€ rotTro dAdo ovdév, pécov Sé 3 Kat avTo per 
35 GAXNo Kal per’ exetvo Erepov. Set dpa rovs cuvertatas 
ed piOous pO? érdbev ervyev apyecbar pO’ srov 
arn TehevTay, GAA KeypjoOar Tais eipnpuévais idéars. 
éru & érel ro xadov xal pov Kal array mpayya $4 
cuvéorney ex TiwWav ov povoy Taira “ reraypéva Sez 
40 yew GANA Kal péyeOos wrrapyeww un TO TUXOV? TO yap 
kandov év peyéOe. wal rakes doriv, 810, OUTE ITdappLKpoV 
dy Tt yévouto Kado Eov, ouyyeirat yap 7 Oewpla 
éyyls To avatcOyrov ypovou yvopevn, ovTe Trappeyebes, 
451200 yap Gua 7 Oewpla yiverat adn Sal Slee rots Bewpodar 
TO vy nal Td Sdov éx Tis Gewpias, olov ei pugioy oradiov 
ein gov: bore Sei nabdrep em trav copdtov Kal éml5 
tav Cowv éyew pev péyeOos, todo Sé evobvorrtoy elvat, 
27. 5» Bywater: & As, 30. uh dt dvdyens codd.: é& dvdyxns ud 
Pazzi. 41, way puxpdy AC: wdppuxpoy Riccardianus 16: rdvv puxpdy 
Laurentianus lx. 16. 48. xpévov seclus. Bonitz, Spengel: tutatur 


Arabs. way péyeOos A: wappéyefes Riccardianus 16: wdyv péya 
Laurentianus lx. 16. 1451 & 3. cwudrwr: cvornudrwy Bywater. | 
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spectacular effects depends more on the art of the stage 
machinist than on that of the poet. 

VII =‘ These principles being established, Jet us now discuss 
the proper structure of the Plot, since this is the first 
and most important part of Tragedy. 

Now, according to our definition, Tragedy is an 2 


imitation of an_sction thatis-camplete. and sehole. and 


of 8 a “certain, m 
a beginning, + a , middle, “and an end. A beginning is that 
which does not itself follow anything by causal necessity, 
but after which something naturally is or comes to bef 
An end, on the contrary, is that which itself naturally 
follows some other thing, either by necessity, or as a rule, but 
has nothing following it. A middle is that which follows 
something as some other thing follows it. <A well 
constructed plot, therefore, must neither begin nor end 
at haphazard, but conform to these principles. 
Again, a beautiful object, whether it be a picture of 4 
a living organism or any whole composed of parts, must 
not only have an orderly arrangement of parts, but must 
also be of a certain magnitude; for beauty depends on 
magnitude and order. Hence an exceedingly small 
picture cannot be beautiful; for the view of it is con- 
fused, the object being seen in an almost imperceptible 
moment of time. Nor, again, can one of vast size be 
usia beautiful; for as the eye cannot take it all in at once, 
the unity and sense of the whole is lost for the spectator ; 
as for instance if* there were a picture a thousand miles 
long, As, therefore, in the case of animate bodies and 5 
pictures a certain magnitude is necessary, and a magni- 
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tude which may be easily embraced in one view; so in 

the plot, a certain length is necessary, and a length 

which can be easily embraced by the memory. The6 

limit of length in relation to dramatic competition and 

sensuous presentment, is no part of artistic theory. For 

had it been the rule for a hundred tragedies to compete 

together, the performance would have been regulated by 

the water-clock,—as indeed is the practice in certain 

other contests. But the limit as fixed by the nature 

of the drama itself is this:—the greater the length, the ~ 

more beautiful will the piece be, so far as beauty depends 

on size, provided that the whole be perspicuous, And 

to define the matter roughly, we may say that the 

proper magnitude is comprised within such limits, that 

the sequence of events, according to the law of probability 

or necessity, will admit of a change from bad fortune Oe 

good, or from good fortune to bad. es 
VIII --~Ghnity of plot does not, as some persons think, consist 

in the unity of the hero. For infinitely various are the 

incidents in one man’s life, which cannot be reduced to 

unity; and so, too, there are many actions of one man Oe 

out of which we cannot make one action. Hence thea he 

error, as it appears, of all poets who have composed a 3 

Heracleid, a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They 

imagine that as Heracles was one man, the story of 

Heracles must also be a unity. But Homer, as in all 3 

else-he is of surpassing merit, here too—whether from 

art or natural genius—seems to have happily discerned 

the truth. In composing the Odyssey he did not include 

all the adventures of Odysseus—such as his wound on 


Parnassus, or his feigned madness at the mustering of 
D 
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the host—incidents between which there was no necessary 
_or probable connexion: but he made the Odyssey, and 
likewise the Iliad, to centre round an action, that in our 
sense ‘of the word is one. As therefore, in the ‘other 4, 
imitative arts, the imitation is one, when the object imitated 
igs one, 80 the plot, being an imitation of an action, must 
' imitate one action and that a whole, the structural union 
of the parts being such that, if any one of them is 
displaced or removed, the whole will be disjointed and 
disturbed. For a thing whose presence or absence makes 
no visible difference, is not an organic part of the 
whole. ae 
IX PLE moreover, evident from what has been said, 
that it is _not ‘the function, of the poet to relate what 
has ppened, but what may happen,—what is possible 
according to the law of probability or necessity. ‘The 2 
ub poet and the “the historian differ not by writing in verse or 
in prose. The work of Herodotus might be put into 
verse, and it would still be a species of history, with 
metre no less than without it. | The true difference is 
that one relates what has happened, the other what may 
happen. Poetry, therefore, is a more philosophical and 3 
a higher thing than history: for poetry tends to OXPress oy 
the _universal, history the particular. By the universal 4 
T mean how a person of given character will on occasion 
speak or act, according to the law of probability or 
necessity ; and it is this universality at which poetry 
aims in the names she attaches to the personages. The 
particular is—for example—what Alcibiades did or 
suffered. In Comedy this is already apparent: for here 5 
the poet first constructs the plot on the lines of prob- 
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" sbility, and then inserts characteristic names ;—unlike 
the lampooners who write about particular individuals. 
But tragedians still keep to real names, the reason being6 = 
that what is possible is credible: what has not happened 
we do not at once feel sure to be possible f but what has 
happened is manifestly possible; otherwise it would not 4, 
have happened. / Still there are some tragedies in which 7 
there are only one or two well known names, the rest 
being fictitious. In others, none are well known,—as 
in Agathon’s Flower, where incidents and names alike 
are fictitious, and yet they give none the less pleasure. 
We must not, therefore, at all costs keep to the received 8 
legends, which are the usual subjects of Tragedy. Indeed, . 
it would be absurd to attempt it; for even familiar sub- 
jects are familiar only to a few, and yet give pleasure 

| to all It clearly follows that the poet or ‘maker’ 9 
should be the maker of plots rather than of verses; 
since he .is a poet because he imitates, and what he 
imitates are actions. And even if he chances to take 
an historical subject, he is none the less a poet; for 
there is no reason why some events that have actually 
happened should not conform to the law of the probable 
and possible, and in virtue of that quality in them he is 
their poet or maker. 

sOf all pice Suc feuons tne epeisodic are the worst. 10 
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I call a plot ‘ epeisodic ’ in which the episodes or acts suc- 
~ ceed one another _without probable or necessary sequence. 
“Bad poets compose such pieces by their own fault, good 
poets, to please the players; for, as they write show 
pieces for competition, they stretch the plot beyond its 

Mga capacity, and are often forced to break the natural con- 
tinuity. 

But again, Tragedy is an imitation not only of a1l1 vA 
complete action, but of events terrible and pitiful. Such 
an effect is best produced when the events come on us 
by gurprise; and the effect is heightened when, at the 
same time, they follow from one another. The tragic 12 
wonder will then be greater than if they happened of 
themselves or by accident ; for even coincidences are most 
striking when they have an air of design. We may 
instance the statue of Mitys at Argos, which fell upon his 
murderer while he was a spectator at a festival, and killed 
him. Such events seem not to be due to mere chance. 
Plots, therefore, constructed on these principles are 
necessarily the best. 

X Plots are either Simple or Complex, for the actions 
in real life, of which the plots are an imitation, obviously 
show a similar distinction. An action which is one and 3 
continuous in the sense above defined, I call Simple, when 
the change of fortune takes place without Reversal (or 
Recoil) of the Action and without Recognition. 

eae action is one in which the change is 
accompanied by such Reversal, or by Recognition, or 
_by both, These last should arise from the internal 3 
~tructure of the plot, so that what follows should be the 
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necessary or probable result of the preceding action. It 
makes all the difference whether any given event is a 
case of propter hoc or post hoe. a 
XI Reversal (or Recoil) is a change by which a train of / 
action produces the opposite of the ¢ produces the opposite 6 effect. intended, subject 
always to_our rule of probability or necessity. Thus in 
the Oedipus, the messenger comes to cheer Oedipus and 
free him from his alarms about his mother, but by reveal- 
ing who he is, he produces the opposite effect. Again in 
the Lynceus, Lynceus is being led away to his death, and 
Danaus goes with him, meaning to slay him; but the 
outcome of the action is, that Danaus is killed and 
Lynceus saved. 

_ Recognition, as the name indicates, is a.change from. 2 
ignorance. to Anowledge, producing love or hate between \_ 
the persons destined by the poet for good or bad fortune-: 
The best form of recognition is coincident with a Reversal 
(or Recoil), as in the Oedipus, There are indeed other forms. 3 
Even inanimate things of the most trivial kind may some- 
times be objects of recognition. Again, we may recognise 
or discover whether a person has done a thing or not. But 
the recognition which is most intimately connected with 
the plot and action is, as we have said, the recognition of 
persons. This récognition, combined with Reversal, will 4 

1452 » produce either pity or fear; and actions producing these 
effects are those which, by our definition, Tragedy repre- 
sents. Moreover, it is upon such issues that fortune or 
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misfortune will turn. Recognition, then, being between 5 


persons, it may happen that one person only is recognised 
by the other—when the latter is already known—or it 
may be necessary that the recognition should be on both 
sides. Thus Iphigenia is revealed to Orestes by the 
sending of the letter; but another act of recognition is 
required to make Orestes known to Iphigenia. 


Two parts, then, of the Plot—Reversal and Recogni- 6 - 


tion—turn upon surprises. A third part is the Tragic 


Incident. The The Tragic Incident is a destructive or painful ~ 


action, such as dea as death on the stage, bodily" agony, “wounds 


and the like. 0 TES eas 
[The parts of Tragedy, which must be treated as hae ne 


elements of the whole, have been already mentioned. 
We now come to the quantitative parts—the separate 
parts into which Tragedy is divided—namely, Prologue, 
Episode, Exodos, Choric song; this ‘last being divided 
into Parodos and Stasimon. These are common to all 
plays: peculiar to some are the songs of actors from the 


stage and the Commoi. 


The Prologos is that entire part of a tragedy which 2 


‘~~ ee ee, 
N\ e225 


ee 


precedes the Parodos of the Chorus. The Episode is *, 


that entire part of a tragedy which is between complete 
choric songs. The Exodos is that entire part of a tragedy 


which has no choric song after it. Of the Choric part . 


the Parodos is the first undivided utterance of the 
Chorus: the Stasimon is a Choric ode without anapaests 
or trochees: the Commos is a joint lamentation of Chorus 


and actors. The parts of Tragedy which must be treated 3 


v 


«¢ 
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as elements of the whole have been already mentioned. 
The quantitative parts—the separate parts into which it 
is divided—are here enumerated. ] 


XIII As the sequel to what has already been said, we must 
proceed to consider what the poet should aim at, and 
what he should avoid, in constructing his plots; and by 
what means the specific effect of Tragedy will be produced. 

A perfect tragedy should, as we have seen, be arranged 2 , 
not on the simple but on the complex plan, It-should, 4 
moreover, imitate actions which excite pity sud fear, this , |-/. 
being the distinctive mark of tragic imitation. It follows / 
plainly, in the first place, that the change of fortune 
presented must not be the spectacle of a virtuous man 
brought from prosperity to adversity: for this moves 
neither pity nor fear; it merely shocks us. Nor, again, 
that of a bad man passing from adversity to prosperity : 
for nothing can be more alien to the spirit of Tragedy ; it 

Wa possesses no single tragic quality; it neither satisfies 

the moral sense, nor calls forth pity or fear. _Nor, 
again, should the downfall of the utter villain be ex- 
hibited. AY plot of this kind would, doubtless, satisfy | 
the > moral sense, but it would inspire neither pity nor 
fear; for pity_is_aroused by unmerited misfortune, fear’ 
by the misfortune of amgn_like ourselyes. Such an 
event, therefore, will be neither pitiful nor terrible. 
There remains, then, the character between these two BY 14" 
extremes,—that of a man who is not eminently good and|- 

just, yet whose misfortune is brought about not by vice 

or depravity, but by some error or frailty. He must 

be one who is highly renowned and prosperous,—a 
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personage like Oedipus, Thyestes, or other illustrious 
men of such families. 


A well constructed plot should, therefore, be single 4 _ 


in its issue, rather than double as some maintain. The 
change of fortune should be not from bad to good, but, 
reversely, from good to bad. It should come about as 
the result not of vice, but of some great error or frailty, 
in a character either such as we have described, or better 


rather than worse. The practice of the stage bears out 5 


our view. At first the poets recounted any legend that 
came in their way. Now, tragedies are founded on the 
story of a few houses,—on the fortunes of Alcmaeon, 
Oedipus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, Telephus, and those 
others who have done or suffered something terrible. A 
tragedy, then, to be perfect according to the rules of art 


should be of this construction. Hence they are in error 6 


“who censure Euripides just because he follows this 


| principle in his plays, many of which end unhappily. 


It is, as we have said, the rnght ending. The best proof 
is that on the stage and in dramatic competition, such 


plays, if they are well represented, are the most tragic — 


in effect ; and Euripides, faulty as he is in the general | 


management of his subject, yet is felt to be the most - 


tragic of the poets. 


In the second rank comes the kind of tragedy which 7 
some place first. Like the Odyssey, it has a double - 


thread of plot, and also an opposite catastrophe for the 
good and for the bad. It is accounted the best because 
of the weakness of the spectators; for the poet is guided 


in what he writes by the wishes of his audience. The 8 


pleasure, however, thence derived is not the true tragic 
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pleasure. It is proper rather to Comedy, where those - . 
who, in the piece, are the deadliest enemies—like Orestes 
and Aegisthus—dquit the stage as friends at the close, 
and no one slays or is slain. 
XIV Fear and pity may be aroused by spectacular means ; : 
43> but they may also result from the inner structure of the i ‘ 
piece, which is the better way, and indicates a superior 
poet. For the plot ought to be so constructed that, even 
without the aid of the eye, he who hears the tale told 
will thrill with horror and melt to pity at what takes 
_. Place. This is the impression we should receive from 
* hearing the story of the Oedipus. But to produce this 2 
effect by the mere spectacle is a less artistic method, 
_and dependent on extraneous aids. Those who employ 
_ spectacular means to create a sense not of the terrible 
but of the monstrous, are strangers to the purpose of 
Tragedy ; for we must not demand of Tragedy any and 
every kind of pleasure, but only that which is proper 
to it. And since the pleasure which the poet should3  ‘“ 
afford is that which comes from pity and fear through 
imitation, it is evident that this quality must be impressed 
upon the incidents. . 
Vs Let us then determine what are the circumstances 
which strike us as terrible or pitiful. 
Actions capable of this effect must happen between 4 
persons who are either friends or enemies or indifferent 
to one another. If an enemy kills an enemy, there is 
nothing to excite pity either in the act or the intention, : 
—except so far as the suffering in itself is pitiful. So 
again with indifferent persons, But when the tragic 


incident occurs between those who are near or dear to 
E 
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one another— if, for example, a brother kills, or intends to 
kill, a brother, a son his father, a mother her son, a son 
his mother, or any other deed of the kind is done—these 
are the situations to be looked for by the poet. He may not 
indeed destroy the framework of the received legends—the 5 
fact, for instance, that Clytemnestra was slain by Orestes 
and Eriphyle by Alemaeon—but he ought to show invention 
of his own, and skilfully handle the traditional material. Let 
us explain more clearly what is meant by skilful handling. 
The action may be done consciously and with know- 6 
ledge of the persons, in the manner of the older poets. 
It is thus indeed that Euripides makes Medea slay her 
children. Or, again, the deed of horror may be done, 
but done in ignorance, and the tie of kinship or friend- 
ship be discovered afterwards. The Oedipus of Sophocles 
is an example. Here, indeed, the incident is outside 
the drama proper; but cases occur where it falls within 
the action of the play: one may cite the Alcmaeon of 
Astydamas, or Telegonus in the Wounded Odysseus. 
Again, there is a third case, where some one is just 7 
about to do some irreparable deed through ignorance, 
and makes the discovery before it is done. These are 
the only possible ways. For the deed must either be 
done or not done,—and that wittingly or unwittingly. 
But of all these ways, to be about to act knowing the 
persons, and then not to act, is the worst. It is shocking 
without being tragic, for no disaster follows. It is, 
“4a therefore, never, or very rarely, found in poetry. One 
instance, however, is in the Antigone, where Haemon 
threatens to kill Creon. The next and better way is 8 
that the deed should be perpetrated. Still better, that 
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it should be perpetrated in ignorance, and the discovery 
made afterwards. There is then nothing to shock us, 
while the discovery produces a startling effect. The last 9 
case is the best, as when in the Cresphontes Merope is 
about to slay her son, but, recognising who he is, spares 
his life. So in the Iphigenia, the sister recognises the 
brother just in time. Again in the Helle, the son 
recognises the mother when on the point of giving her 
up. , then, is why a few families only, as has been .«» 
y observed, furnish the subjects of tragedy. It 
was not art, but happy chance, that led poets to look for 
such situations and so impress the tragic quality upon 
their plots. They are compelled, therefore, to have re- 
course to those houses whose history contains moving 
incidents like these. 
Enough has now been said concerning the structure 
of the incidents, and the proper constitution of the plot. 

XY In respect of Character there are four things to be 
~aimed at. First, and most important, it must be good. - 
Now any.speech or action that manifests. moral purpose 
of any kind will be expressive of character: the character 
‘ will be good if the purpose is goad. This rule is relative | 
to each class. Even a woman may be good, and also a 
slave; though the woman may be said to be an inferior 

being, and the slave quite worthless. The second thing 2 ' 
to aim at is propriety. There is a type of manly valour ; 
but for a woman to be valiant, or terrible, would be in- Y' 






appropriate. Thirdly, character must be true to life: for 3 ' 


Pace 
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this is a distinct thing from goodness and propriety, as here 
described. The fourth point is consistency: for though 4 = 
the mibjeet ‘of the ‘iuitation: who "suggested the type, 

be inconsistent, still he must be consistently inconsistent. 

As an example of character gratuitously bad, we have 5 
Menelaus in the Orestes: of character indecorous and 
inappropriate, the lament of Odysseus in the Scylla, and 

the speech of Melanippe: of inconsistency, the Iphigenia 

at Aulis,—for Iphigenia the suppliant in no way resembles 

her later self. 

As in the structure of the plot, so too in the por-6 - 
traiture of character, the poet should always aim either 
at the necessary or the probable. Thus a person of a 
given character should speak or act in a given way, by 
the rule either of necessity or of probability; just as 
this event should follow that by necessary or probable 
sequence. It is therefore evident that the unravelling 7 
of the plot, no less than the complication, must arise out 
warof the plot itself, it must not be brought about by the 

Deus ex Machina,—as in the Medea, or in the Return of 

the Greeks in the Iliad The Deus ex Machina should 

be employed only for events external to the drama,— 
for antecedent or subsequent events, which lie beyond 


the range of human knowledge, and which require to be 
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reported or foretold; for to the gods we ascribe the power 
of seeing all things. Within the action there must be 
nothing irrational. If the irrational cannot be excluded, 
it should be outside the scope of the tragedy. Such is 
the irrational element in the Oedipus of Sophocles. 


Again, since Tragedy is an imitation of persons who 8 


are above the common level, the example of good portrait- 
painters should be followed. They, while reproducing 
the distinctive form of the original, make a likeness 
which is true to life and yet more beautiful. So too 
the poet, in representing men who are irascible or 
indolent, or have other defects of character, should 
preserve the type and yet ennoble it. In this way 
Achilles is portrayed by Agathon and Homer. 


These are rules the poet should observe. Nor should 9 


he neglect those appeals to the senses, which, though not 
among the essentials, are the concomitants of poetry; for 


_ here too there is much room for error. But of this enough 


XVI 


has been said in the published treatises. a 
What Recognition is has been already explained. 
We will now enumerate its kinds. 
First, the least artistic form, which, from poverty of 
wit, is most commonly employed—recognition by signs. 


a 


Of these some are congenital,—such as ‘the spear which 7 \ re 


the earth-born race bear on their bodies,’ or the stars 
introduced by Carcinus in his Thyestes. Others are 
acquired after birth; and of these some are bodily marks, 


, a8 scars; some external tokens, as necklaces, or the little 


ark in the Tyro by which the discovery is effected. Even 3 


these admit of more or less skilful treatment. Thus in 
the recognition of Odysseus by his scar, the discovery is 


Lh 


( 
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made in one way by the nurse, in another by the herds- 
men. The use of tokens for the express purpose of proof 
—and, indeed, any formal proof with or without tokens. - 
—is a less artistic mode of recognition. A better kind 
is that which comes about by a turn of incident, as in ~ 
the Bath Scene in the Odyssey. 

__ Next come the recognitions invented at will by the 4 
poet, and on that account wanting in art. For example, 
Orestes in the Iphigenia reveals the fact that he is — 
Orestes. She, indeed, makes herself known by the letter; 
but he, by speaking himself, and saying what the poet, 
not what the plot requires. This, therefore, is nearly 
allied to the fault above mentioned :—for Orestes might 
as well have brought tokens with him. Another similar 
instance is the ‘voice of the shuttle’ in the Tereus of 
Sophocles. 

42 The third kind depends on memory when the sight of 5. 
some object awakens a feeling: as in the Cyprians of 
Dicaeogenes, where the hero breaks into tears on seeing 
the picture; or again in the ‘Lay of Alcinous,’ where 
Odysseus, hearing the minstrel play the lyre, recalls the 
past and weeps; and hence the recognition. 
ya h kind is by process of reasoning. Thus ing /— 
the Choephori :— € one resembling me has come: 
no one resembles me but Orestes: therefore Orestes has 
come.’ Such too is the discovery made by Iphigenia 
in the play of Polyeidus the Sophist. It was a natural 
reflection for Orestes to make, ‘So I too must die at the 
altar like my sister. So, again, in the Tydeus of 
Theodectes, the father says, ‘I came to find my son, and 
I lose my own life” So too in the Phineidae: the 
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women, on seeing the place, inferred their fate :—‘ Here 
we are doomed to die, for here we were cast forth.’ 
Again, there is a recognition combined with a false in- 7 
ference on the part of one of the characters, as in the 
Odysseus Disguised as a Messenger. A man said he 
would know the bow,—which, however, he had not seen. 
This remark led Odysseus to imagine that the other 
would recognise him through the bow, thus suggesting a 
false inference. | 
, But, of all recognitions, the best is that which arises 8 - 4 | 
from the incidents themselves, where the startling dis- ~~ 
covery is made by natural means. Such is that in ‘the 
Oedipus of Sophocles, and in the Iphigenia; for it was 
natural that Iphigenia should wish to despatch a letter. 
These recognitions alone dispense with the artificial aid 
of tokens or necklaces. Next come the recognitions by ‘ } 
process of reasoning. «< |" . 
XVII In constructing the plot and working it out with ~ 
the proper diction, the poet should place the scene, 
as far as possible, before his eyes. In this way, seeing 
everything with the utmost vividness, as if he were a 
spectator of the action, he will discover what is in keeping Le See 
with it, and be most unlikely to overlook inconsistencies. _ 
The need of such a rule is shown by the fault found in ° 
Carcinus. Amphiaraus was on his way from the temple. 
This fact escaped the observation of one who did not see 
the situation. On the stage, however, the piece failed, 
the audience being offended at the oversight. 
Again, the poet should work out his play, to the 
best of his power, with appropriate gestures; for 2 
those who feel emotion are most convincing by force of 
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sympathy. One who is agitated storms, one who is 
angry rages, with the moet life-like reality. Hence 
poetry implies either a happy gift of nature or a strain 
of madness. In the one case a man can take the mould 
of any character; in the other, he is lifted out of his 
proper self. 

As for the story, whether the poet takes it ready 3 

15» Made _or-sonstrasts..it. for himself be should first sketch 
its general outline, and then fill in_the episodes and 
amplify in detail, The general plan may be illustrated by 
the Iphigenia. A young girl is sacrificed ; she disappears 
mysteriously from the eyes of those who sacrificed her ; 
she is transported to another country, where the custom 
is to offer up all strangers to the goddess. To this 
ministry she is appointed. Some time later her brother 
chances to arrive. The fact that the oracle for some reason 
ordered him to go there, is outside the general plan of 
the play. The purpose, again, of his coming is outside 
the action proper. However, he comes, he is seized, and, 
when on the point of being sacrificed, reveals who he is. 
The mode of recognition may be either that of Euripides 
or of Pclyeidus, in whose play he exclaims very 
naturally :—‘So it was not my sister only, but I too, 
who was doomed to be sacrificed’; and by that remark 
he is saved. 

After this, the names being once given, it remains 4 
to fill in the episodes. We must see that they are 
relevant to the action. In the case of Orestes, for 
example, there is the madness which led to his capture, 
and his deliverance by means of the purificatory rite. 
In the drama, the episodes are short, but it is these that 5 
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give extension to Epic poetry. Thus the story of the 
Odyssey can be stated briefly. A certain man is absent 
from home for many years; he is jealously watched by 
Poseidon, and left desolate. Meanwhile his home is in 
a wretched plight—-suitors are wasting his substance and 
plotting against his son. At length, tempest-tost, he 
arrives and reveals his true self; he attacks his enemies, 
destroys them and is himself preserved. This is the 
essence of the plot; the rest is episode: 

Every tragedy falls into two parts——Complication 
apd Unravelling (or Dénouement), Incidents extraneous 
to the action are frequently combined with a portion of 
the action proper, to form the Complication ; the rest is 
the Unravelling. By the Complication I mean all that 
comes between the beginning of the action and the part 
which marks the turning-point to good or bad fortune. 
The Unravelling is that which comes between the 
beginning of the change and the end. Thus, in the 
Lynceus of Theodectes, the Complication consists of the 
incidents presupposed in the drama, the seizure of the 
child, and then again « « <The Unravelling> extends 
from the accusation of murder to the end. 


There are four kinds of Tragedy,—first, the <Simple, 2 


then> the Complex, depending entirely on Reversal and 
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Thy brody aroBalves. onpeioy 5é, Soot mépoww 5 
‘TAlou Sany erolncay nal pr) xara pépos Sowep Ev- 
pswldns, <)> NedSnv xai pi) dowep Aioyvros, 7 éx- 
20 wiwrovow 1) xaxas ayevilovtas, cwel cai "Ayabov éf- 
1486 a2. 1d 82 rérapros dys: 1d 82 reparodes Schrader: 1d 32 repardBes 


<@\Abrpow > Wecklein: rd d¢ rérapres <@ dwdi, ole © © rapécSasis de 
9 repared > Ses Susemibl : rd d2 rérapres Sys (cf 1458 a 6) Bywater ; sed 


ta By in hoc loco eadem utique esse debent quae in xxiv. 1. 5. 
te apogr.: ye A°. 7. éxderev apogr.: fxacrey A‘. 9. oder 
tows ds Bonitz: edderi os Zeller: eddey lows ry codd. Toure: radrd 


Teichmiiller: revry Bursian. 1]. xpereie@a: (cf. Polit. iv. (vii.) 13, 
1331 b SS) Vahlen: habuit iam 5, ‘prensarunt utrumque’ Arabs: xpo- 
rer@er codd. 14. é2 om. apogr. 19. 9 add. Vahlen: 9 ‘logay 
Susemibl, Spengel: pro Ni@w, ‘Exdfw coni Valla, unde ‘Expy 
[wai . . . AleyAes,) Reinach. 
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Recognition; next, the Pathetic (where the motive is = 
456 apassion),—such as the ‘tragedies on Ajax and Ixion; . 
next, the Ethical (where the motives are ethical)—such 1; /. . 
as the Phthiotides and the Peleus. <We here exclude La 
the supernatural kind>, such as the Phorcides, the 
Prometheus, and tragedies whose scene is in the lower 
world. The poet should endeavour, if possible, to3 
combine all poetic merits; or failing that, the greatest Mm 
number and those the most important; the more so, in 
face of the cavilling criticism of the day. For whereas 
there have hitherto been good poets, each in his own 
branch, the critics now expect one man to surpass all 
others in their several lines of excellence. 

In speaking of a tragedy as the same or different, the 
best test to take is the plot. Identity exists where the La 
Complication and Unravelling are the same. Many poets 
tie the knot well, but unravel it ill. Both arts, how- 
ever, should always be mastered. 

Again, the poet should remember what has been often 4 
said, and not make a _ Tragedy. into an Epic structure. 
By 3 an Epic structure _ bs mean one ¥ with” & “imultiplicity of 
plots :_ as if, for instance, you were to make a tragedy 
out of the entire story of the Iliad. In the Epic poem, 
owing to its length, each part assumes its proper 
magnitude. In the drama the result is far from 
answering to the poet's expectation. The proof is that 5 
the poets who have dramatised the whole story of the 
Fall of Troy, instead of selecting portions, like Euripides ; 
or who have taken the whole tale of Niobe, and not a 
part of her story, like Aeschylus, either fail utterly or 
meet with poor success on the stage. Even Agathon 
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, ? 4 4 > a , > 
émrecey éy rouTp povm: ey dé tais mepstrereiacs [xal éy 
Tots amdois Tpdypact] otoydtetas wv Bovdrovtar Oav- 
PaoTas* Tpayixoy yap TovTo Kal dirdvOpwrov. oti 6 
dé rovro, Gray o codos [pev] petra arovnpias éEatrarnOn, 
25 domrep Liouvdos, Kat o dvdpelos pev Adtxos Se ArrnOy. 
éorsy 5é roito <xal> eixds Gotep 'AydOav réyel, eiKos 
yap yiverOar TroAdAd Kal mapa TO eixds. Kal Tov yopov 7 
5¢ &a Set trronaBelvy tev broxpitav, Kai poptoy elvar 
Tod SAov nal cuvayaviferOar pu) wotep Kvpitridy avr 
30 Womep Lopoxre. ois dé Nowrois Tra addpeva <ovdéey> 
PadAXov ToD pvOov 4 addAnsS Tpaywdlas éoTiv: dio éep- 
Bortpa dSdovew mpwtrouv ap~avtos ’Aydbwvos toi Tovov- 
tov. Kxalrot rt Siadéper 7 éuBorrpa adew 7 ef phow é& 
Gddov eis GAXO Apporros 4} emercddtoy Sdrov ; 
XIX sept pev ody Tov Gddkwv 76 elpnrat, Novrrov &e | 
36 wept réEews Kal Siavoias ecimeiv. ta pev ov rept 
Thy Sudvotay ey Tots teplt pytopixns KeicOw, TovTO yap 
iScov paddov éxeivns THs peOodov. éore S& xaTa THv 
Sidvotay tadta, boa bro Tov Noyou Sei TapacKevac Ojvat. 
4 4 4 ? 4 XN VA \ \ 
40 pépn & rovTwy To Te atrodetxvuvat Kai TO AVE Kal TO 2 
seb 7a0n TapacKevaterv, olov Edeov 4 poRov 7 opynv Kat 
21. xal dv . . . wpdyuace seclus. Susemih]: tuetur Arabs: pro axrdois, 
Gos Tucker, collato 1451 b 36: derdois Twining: xal awhds é» 
Tos mpdyuaoe Gomperz. 22. oroxdgerac Heinsius: ocroxdfor- 
raz codd. 24. Aut secludendum sé» (Margoliouth cum Arabe) 
aut legend. 6 copds uey pera wovnplas 8 cum apogr. 26. elxds: 
<xal> elxds Susemihl, qui tpayixdy . . . gudrddvOpwrov post rrnby 
collocat: xai ante elxds confirm. Arabs. 29. Gowep . . . dowep: 
dowep wap... Gowep wapda Ald., Bekker. 80. Aocwrots: woddAoils 
Margoliouth cum Arabe. goéueva, Maggi, ‘quae canuntur’ Arabs: 
Sidbuera AS, ovdéy add. Vahlen, habuit iam = (‘nihil .. . 
aliud amplius’ Arabs): od add. Maggi. 82. roiodrov: ‘poeta’ 
Arabs, wownrod 2, ut videtur. 35. 43 apogr.: #5’ Ac: elded» ut 


videtur 2 (Margoliouth). 36. xai Hermann: 4 codd. 41. rd0n 
seclus. Bernays, tuetur Arabs. 
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has been known to fail from this one defect. In his 
Reversals of the Action, however, he shows a marvellous 
skill in the effort to hit the popular taste,—to produce a 
tragic effect that satisfies the moral sense. This effect is 6 
produced when the clever rogue, like Sisypbus, is out- 
witted, or the brave villain: defeated, pprmnnesers 8, 


ae Pe. Orde 


moreover, probable in Agathon's s sense of the word : 


nan hy an oan 


is | probable; he says, ‘ that mi many “things should = 
contrary to probability.’ 

The Chorus too should be regarded as one of the7 - 
actors; it should be an integral part of the whole, and _ 
share in the action, in the manner not of Euripides but 
of Sophocles. As for the later poets, their choral songs 
pertain as little to the subject of the piece as to that of 
any other tragedy. They are, therefore, sung as mere 
interludes,—a practice first begun by Agathon. Yet 
what difference is there between introducing such choral 
interludes, and transferring a speech, or even a whole act, 

., from one play to another 

“XTX It remains to speak of Diction and Thought, the 
other parts of Tragedy having been already discussed. 
Concerning Thought, we may assume what is said in ~ 
the Rhetoric, to which inquiry the subject more 
strictly belongs-¥ Under Thought is included every effect 
which has to be produced by speech; in particular,— 2 
proof and refutation ; the excitation of the feelings, such 

46 88 pity, fear, anger, and the like; the suggestion of 
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Soa tovavta, xa ére péyeOos Kal puxporntas. Sijrov 3 
Sé Gre nal [ev] tots mpdypacw aro trav ab’tav Wedv 
Set ypjobat, Stay H edecewa 7 Sewda 7 peydra 7h eixota 
5 5én mapackevdfe* mdy Tocodrov Siadéper, Ste TA pev 
Sei haiverOar dvev Sidacxanrlas, ra Se ev Te NOYH Hrd 
Tod Aéyovtos mapacKevdtecOa: nal wapd Tov Royo 
ylyvecOar. th yap dv etn Tod réyovTos Epyor, et haivorro 
non & Set wad ph Sida Tov Aoyov; tav Se rept iv 4 
10 NEw dy ply eorw eldos Oewpias TA oyNpata TiS 
News, & dot eidévas ths troxpirixns Kal Tod THV 
TovavTny exovTos apxitextovixny, olov ti évrodn Kat 
tL edyn nar Sinynow nal aed) xal éepwrnots xa 
amoxpicis Kal el te GAO TowdTov. Tapa yap Hv d 
IS rouTwY yvoow % Gyvoway ovdey eis THY ToinTiKnY 
éretipnua pépetar & te Kat akvov omrovdys. Ti yap 
av tis troddBor jpaprncOa: & IIpwrayopas émiripa, 
Ore edyecOat oidpevos éemitdrre. ecitrav “phy dede 
Ged,” Td yap Keredoar dynoly roeiy te Hh py emitakis 
20 éorw. 610 wapeloOw ws ddrAdXAgnS Kal ov THs TounTiKAs 
bv Oewpnpa. 
XX [rips 8¢ AéEews amdons tad’ dori ta pépn, crovyeioy 
ova BR} cvvdecpos Svopa prya [dpOpov] mwraois Royos. 
orouyeloy peév ovv éativ pwr) adraipetos, ov Taca 5é adn 2 


1456 b 2. puxpéryras AS: cuxpéryra apogr. 8. év seclus, Ueberweg 
(cf. Spengel). idea» apogr.: eldedv AS. 8. galvoro scripsi : 
gavoiro codd. 9. 48m & det Tyrwhitt: 43 Castelvetro: 43n 3’ 
avr Susemihl: 43y ry 6ég Gomperz (praeeunte Spengel): 7déa codd., 
Vahlen ed. 3: 9 dé Vahlen ed. 2. 23. dp@pov cum Hartung 
seclusi (cf. Susemih]), sed eo dubitantius quod proprio loco post ctvderpnos 
hoc verbum statuisse videtur Z (cf. Arab.): transposuit iam Spengel : 
ctvserpuos <> ApOpor Srvoua pia Steinthal. 
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importance or its opposite. Further, it is evident that $ 

the dramatic incidents must be treated from the same 

points of view as the dramatic speeches, when the object 

is to evoke the sense of pity, fear, importance, or prob- 

ability. ~The only difference is, that the incidents 

should speak for themselves without verbal exposition ; 

while the effects aimed at in a speech should be pro- 

duced ‘by the 2 speaker, and as a result of the speech. 

For what were the need of a speaker, if the proper 

impression were at once conveyed, quite apart from what 

he says ? 
Next, as regards Diction. One branch of the inquiry 4) ..-! 

treats of the Modes of Expression. But this province 

of knowledge belongs to the art of Declamation, and to 

the masters of that science. It includes, for instance, 

—what is a command, a prayer, a narrative, a threat, 

@ question, an answer, and so forth. To know or not 5 

to know these things involves no serious censure upon 

the poet’s art. For who can admit the fault imputed 

to Homer by Protagoras,—that in the words, ‘Sing, 

goddess, of the wrath,’ he gives a command under the 

idea that he utters a prayer? For to tell some one to 

do a thing or not to do it is, he says, a command. + We 

may, therefore, pass this over as an inquiry that belongs 

to another art, not to poetry. 

XX = [Language in general includes the following parts :— | 
the Letter, the Syllable, the Connecting word, the Noun, ~~ 
the Verb, the Inflexion or Case, the Proposition or 
Phrase. 

A Letter is an indivisible sound, yet not every such 2 
sound, but only one which can form part of a group of 
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a5 ¢& Hs mrédune cuvOern yiyvecOas ov: Kal yap Tav Onpiov 
elaly ddialperor doval dv ovdeulavy rAéyw crovyeiov. 
tavrns 5¢ pépn TO Te hwvijey nal TO pidwvov nai 3 
ddewvoy. . dorw Se dhoviey pty <td> dvev mpooBorjgArs 
éxov poviy dxovorny, Huldwvov S& To peta mpocBorjs 
30 &yov dwvnyv dxovoriy, olov 76 2% xal 1rd P, addwvov &é 
TO meta mpocBorjs Kal’ ato pev ovdeplay eyov povny, 
pera 5¢ ray eydvrav twa hori yiwopevov axovordor, 
olov ro I’ xal rd A. radra 8é Siadépa cynpaciv re 4 
Tod aotduaros xal rémos Kal Sacirnt Kal Widrornre 
35 wal pres xal Bpayvryti, ere Sé o€trnre xal Bapirnri 
Kal To péow: tepl ay xa’ &xacroyv év Tois perpixots 
mpoonxe. Oewpety. avdrddraBy) 56 eorw gdavn donpos 5 
cuvdery) && adavov % * Kal dwviy exovtos. Kal yap 
to I'P <ovx> dvev rov A cuddaf) adda pera rod A, 
40 oloyv ro TPA. adda xal rovTwy Oewpijcas tas Suahopas 
Tis perpsens dori. auvdecpos 5é cori hwvy aonpos 6 
14878 f) ovTE KwAVES obTEe Toles Gory piay onpavTiKiY éx 
mreovav povav, tepuxvia [cur]ribecOat Kai émi tov 


25. ovGerh apogr., Arabs ‘compositae voci’:} cuver} AS. 38. Post 
d¢uvou intercidisse videtur <4 ¢& dgeiwou cai hyuddvou>. Post dawiy 
€xorvros coni. Christ <4 wiccdvwr d¢gudvew cai gowhy Exorvros >. cai 


yap rd TP dev rod A ovat cal werd roo A, Ac: ‘nam I et 
P sine A non faciunt syllabam, quoniam tantum fiunt syllaba cum A’ 
Arabs (Margoliouth), unde restituit Susemih] quod in textum recepi : 
wal yap rd IA dvev rod P ov\\afh cal pera roo P Tyrwhitt: cal yap 
vd A Gvev rod IP ev\NaPd cal werd roo TP M. Schmidt. 1457 a 1-8. 
Locus valde impeditus. Codicum fide ita vulgo legitar: § ofre cudva 
ovre Tact gure piey cynerrui, «xe whadu gavcr repuaviad ovvri- 
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sounds. For even brutes utter indivisible sounds, none 
of which I call a letter. The sound I mean may be3 
either a vowel, a semi-vowel, or a mute. A vowel is 
that which without impact of tongue or lip has an 
audible sound. A semi-vowel, that which with such 
impact has an audible sound, as S and R. A. mute, 
that which with such impact has by itself no sound, 
but joined to a vowel sound becomes audible, as G and 
D. These are distinguished according to the form 4 
assumed by the mouth, and the place where they are 
produced; according as they are aspirated or smooth, 
long or short; as they are acute, grave, or of an inter- 
mediate tone; which inquiry belongs in detail to a 
treatise on metre. 

A Syllable is a non-significant sound, composed of a5 
mute and a vowel <or of a mute, a semi-vowel> and a 
vowel: for GR without A is not a syllable, but with 
Ait is,—GRA. But the investigation of these differences 
belongs also to metrical science. 

A Connecting word is a non-significant sound, which 6 

Waneither causes nor hinders the union of many sounds 
into one significant sound; it may be placed at either 


In Ed. 1 secutus sum Susemih] (praeeunte Hartung), nec quicquam hic 
mutavi. Sed nescio an Doring verum viderit qui locum sic restituit: 
olydecpos O€ dor duwvh Aonpuos f éx wretbyuy yey Gwvdy, mas onuayTiK@y 
8 woety wéduxey play onuayrixhy purty, hv uh dpusrre év dpyy Adéyou 
7iBévas Kad’ airhyv, olovy 7d dudl xal rd wepl xal rd Adda. ApOpor 3 éorl 
gurh Aonuos, } ore xwrte ofre roel Qwviy play onpmaytuchy éx whecbvwy 
devas [wepuxviay] currliPecOa:, <dAX’> f Abyou dpxhy 7 Tédos 7 Stopiopdy 
Sydot, weducvia rlPecPa: xal éwt raw Axpwy xal éwl roid pécou, olov péy, 
fra, 8€. Nullam tamen Arabis rationem Doring habuit, et Arabs 
quidem cum nostris codicibus parum congrnit. Ipse ut in re nondum 
satis explicata éxéxew me fateor. 2. wepuxvia riGecOa: Winstanley : 
wepuxviay cuvriderOas codd. 
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dxpeov cai ért rod pécou: 4 pov donpos 4 éx wreovev 
pev dovav yas, onpavrixayv 5é, toviv qépuxey play 
5S onuavrixny dovyv, olov ro appt nal ro wepl nal ta 
Gdda* <> hov) donuos 7) Aoyou dpyny 7 rédos 7 
Scopiopov Syroi, fy pr) apporres ev apyn Aoyou TiWévac 
Kal avrnv, olov pév, Hrot, 56 [ dovn donuos * 
ore xwdver ovTe roves doviy piav onpavtixny éx 
10 TAovar dwvav meduxvia rlOecPar Kai él Tay axpwv 
xa émi Tov pécov.] Svopa 5é dors hwvyn cuvOer) 8 
onpavTixy dvev ypovov ws pépos ovdéy date nal? avro 
onpavtixov: év yap Trois Surdois od ypa@peba ws Kat 
avro nal’ avto onpaivoy, olov év tGé Beodapy ro Sapov 
15 00 onpaiver. pia 5é hovy cuvbeth cnpavTixn peta 9 
Xpovov ts ovdey pépos onyuaiver nab’ avto, motep nat 
él Tav dvoudtwy> To pev yap avOpwiros 7 NevKOY Ov 
onuaive. To mote, TO S& Badifer 4 BeRadinev mpoo- 
onpaiver TO yey Tov Tapdvta ypovoy ro Se Tov Tap- 
20 €AnAvOora. amracis & éorly dvopatros 4 pyyaros 7 10 
pev TO Kata TO TovTOV TOUTS onpaivoy Kal sca 
toraita, 7 Se Kata TO évi 4 ToAXois, oloy avOpwrror 
4 advOpwros, % Se Kxatd td troxpitixd, olov Kar 
doastnow, éeritakw: 1d yap <Gp’> éBddicev 4 Badite 
25 WTHOLS PHuaTos KaTd TavTa Ta eldn early. Royos 4é 11 
govn auvbern onpavtixn Hs via pépn xa? avra 
onuaives TL’ ov yap amas Royos ée pnudrov «al 
ovopatav avryxetat, oloy “o toi dvOpmmov spicpos”: 
Gr évdéyetat <xal> dvev pnudrev elvat Aoyov. épos 


8-11. 4. . . uécov seclus, Reiz, Hermann. 18. woré Spengel. 
Badlfe apogr.: Badige» A°. 21. Alterum 7d add. apogr. 24. 
Gp’ add. Vahlen. Badigve apogr.: éBdditer A. 29. xa add. 


Gomperz, quem secutus sum etiam in loci interpunctione. 
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end or in the middle of a sentence. Or, a non-significant 
sound, which out of several sounds, each of them signi- 
ficant, is capable of forming one significant sound—as 
audi, epi, and the like. Or, a non-significant sound, 7 
which marks the beginning, end, or division of a sentence; 
such, however, that it cannot correctly stand by itself at 
the beginning of a sentence,—as péy, Frot, Sé. 

A Noun is a composite significant sound, not marking 8 
time, of which no part is in itself significant; for in 
double or compound words we do not employ the 
separate parts as if each were in itself significant. Thus 
in Theodorus, ‘ god-given,’ the Sapor or ‘gift’ is not in 
itself significant. 

A Verb is a composite significant sound, marking 9 © 
time, in which, as in the noun, no part is in itself signi- 
ficant. For ‘man,’ or ‘white’ does not express the idea 
of ‘when’; but ‘he walks, or ‘he has walked’ does 
connote time, present or past. 

Inflexion belongs both to the noun and verb, and 10 
expresses either the relation ‘of,’ ‘to,’ or the like; or | 
that of number, whether one or many, as ‘man’ or 
‘men’; or the modes or tones in actual delivery, eg. a 
question or a command. ‘Did he go?’ and ‘go’ are 
verbal inflexions of this kind. 

A Proposition or Phrase is a composite significant 11 
sound, some at least of whose parts are in themselves 
significant ; for not every such group of words consists 
of verbs and nouns—‘ the definition of man,’ for example 
—but it may dispense even with the verb. Still it will 
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30 pévro: det te onpaivoy é€e1, olov “ev te Badifey,” 
“Knréov 6 Kréwvos.” els 56 date Aodyos Siyas, 4 yap 1: 
6 & onpalvov, 6 éx wrevovwv auvdécug, olov 7 
"Tuuds pev ouvdéoum els, 6 S¢ rod avOparrov te & 
onpaivery. | 
XXI  — dvoparos Sé eldn 1d pedv drrodv, dwrobv Se rAéyw 8 
36 eH ex onpaiwovtwy avyxettat, oloy yi, TO 5é SetrAody: 
rovrou 5¢ To pev éx onpaivoyvtos nal donpouv (mA 
ov év TH Ovdpate onpuatvovtos [xal adonpov]), TO Se éx 
onuatvovtwy avyxetar. ein &§ adv nal tpirdobdv Kat 
40 TetpaTrodvy dvoua Kat todAdNardoby, olov Ta Todd 
1457> TOV Maccadwwrav: “EppoxaixokavOos <émrevEdpevos Ati 
( mwatpt>. admav 8 dvoud éotw 4h Kvptov } yrarta 7 2 
petahopa 7) Kocpos 4 trerompévoy 4 éemexterapévoy 1 
{ ddnpnuévoy } eEnrAraypévov. byw Se KUpiov py O3 
sxpavrac Exacta, yAatrav S& @ repo, wote pavepov 
Srt xal yAarrav cal xvptov elvar Suvardy Td avTo, pn 
Tois autois 5é- 1d yap olyuvoy Kurpiouw pév xupiov, 
nui Oe yrarta. petadopa Sé éoriv dvopaTtos addoTpiou 4 
émupopda i amd tod ryévous emi eldos 7 aro Tod 


30. Badlfew A°: Badifer apogr. 81. KAéwr 6 KAéwy codd.: 7d KAéwy 
Bigg: oloy év rp ‘* Badife: KXéwy” & Kdéwy plerique edd.: olor ‘‘év ry 
Baditey,” ‘*Kyéwv 6 KXéwvos” M. Schmidt: (habuit 2 KAéwvos). 32. 
ovvdécuy apogr.: ourdécuwy AS. 83. rp apogr.: 7d AS. 38. 
évrds rod dyéuaros Tucker. évéuars Vahlen, 2: dévduaros A, 
cat dojpov om. iam 2, ut videtur (‘non tamen indicans in nomine’ 
Arabs). Idem effecit Ussing deleto xai dovpov in v. 33, mutata quoque 
interpunctione, éx onpalvovros, whhy ovx & rep dvduart onpualvovros, Kal 
dojpou,... 41. peyadwrav codd.: Maccadwréy Diels, qui collato 
Arabe (‘sicut multa de Massiliotis Hermocaicoxanthus qui supplicabatur 
dominum caelorum’) totum versum ‘Epyox ... warpl tanquam epici 
carminis, comice scripti, ex coniectura restituit. ‘Epuox. ad Phocaeam 
spectat, Massiliae unrpérokw, urbem inter Hermum et Caicum sitam. 
Ceteras emendationes licet iam missas facere, e.g. weyadelwy ws Win- 
stanley: eyaXelwy olov Bekker ed. 3: peyadelwv Sv Vahlen. 1457 b 4. 
adypnuévov Spengel (cf. 1458 a 1). 
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always have some significant part, as ‘in walking,’ or 

‘Cleon son of Cleon.’ A proposition or phrase may form 12 

a unity in two ways,—either as signifying one thing, or 

as consisting of several parts linked together. Thus the 

Iliad is one by the linking together of parts, the definition 

of man by the unity of the thing signified.] . 
XXI Words are of two kinds, simple and double. By '-  — 

simple I mean those composed of non-significant elements, = 

such as yy. By double or compound, those composed | 

either of a significant and non-significant element 

(though within the whole word no element is significant), 

or of elements that are both significant. A word may 

likewise be triple, quadruple, or multiple in form, like 
Wsibso many Massilian expressions, e.g. ‘ Hermo-caico-xanthus 

<who prayed to Father Zeus.’> 

| "Every word is either current, or strange, or metaphorical, 2 

or ornamental, or newly-coined, or lengthened, or con- 
tracted, or altered. 

By a current or proper word I mean one which is3 | 


in general use among a people; by a strange word, one 
which is in use in another country. Plainly, therefore, 
the same word may be at once strange and current, but 
not in relation to the same people. The word ofyuvon, 
‘lance,’ is to the Cyprians a current term but to us a 
strange one. ee 
Metaphor is the application of an alien name by 4 | 
transference either from genus to species, or from species | 
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10 eldous eri To yévos 4) amd tov eldous emt eldos 7 
Kata TO avddoyov. Réyw 5é ao yévous pév eri eldos, 5 
olov “vis 5€ wor 75 Eornxev’” TO yap oppeiv éotiy 
éordvas tt. am’ eldous Se emt ryévos, “ 3) pupt 
"Odvcceds éecOra gopyev’” 1d yap pupioy modv <ti> 

15 dot, @ viv avtl trod modNod Kéypntat. arr’ eldous Se 
émi eldos olov “ yadn@ ame Wuyny apuycas” Kai “ rapov 
areipés yarn.” évtad0a yap TO pev apvoas tapelv, TO 
5¢ tapety dpvca: elpnxev: audw yap aderely ti date. 
7d 8% dvddoyov Aéyw, Grav opolws Syn 1d Sevrepor 6 

20 Mpos TO wpaTov Kal TO Téraproy mpos TO TpiTov’ épet 
yap avti tod Sevrépov ro réraproy 4 avtl Tod TeTrdprou 
To Sevtepov, xal éevlore mpootiéacw avP ob Aéyee pos 
& dott. DAéyw Se oloy opolws Eyer puddrAn mpds Acovvcoy 
cat aomis mpos “Apn: épel rolyuy trav giddnv aotidba 

25 Atovicou nal rnv aorida guddny “Apews. 1% 5 yhpas mpos 
Biov, nat éorrépa pos hyépav: épet tolyuy tiv éorépay 
ynpas tuépas xal To ynpas éorrépay Biov 7}, wamrep 
"EpredoxdAjs, Svopas Biov. eéviots & ov« Eorw dvoua 7 
xeluevov THY avddoyor, GX’ ovdéy Frrov opolws exOn- 

30 ceras: oloy TO Tov Kaprov pev adiévar aoreipe, To Sé 
Ty droya awd TOU %ALov avywvupov: GAN opoiws Eyet 
ToUTO Wpos Tov HAtov Kal TO ozreipey Trpos TOV KapTrOY, 
6:6 elpytas “oreipwy Ocoxticray proya. Eott 5€ TH 8 
TpOTM TOUT@ THs peTapopas ypicOas Kab dddws, Tpoc- 

35 @yopevcayta TO GAXOTpLOY aTropijcas THY oixeiwv TE, 


10. rd om. apogr. 14. ré add. Twining. 27. tyedépas . 
Svemas Apogr.: Autpas # Gewep "Buredech#s cal 7) yipas éowépar Blow 4 
dvends Biev A°, Vablen. 29. rae Ac: rd apogr.,, Bekker. $2. 
<rép dégefvra> ris capriv Contelvetro. 
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to genus, or from species to species, or by analogy, that is, 
proportion. Thus from genus to species, as: ‘There lies5 . 
my ship’ ; for lying at anchor is a species of lying. : 
From species to genus, as: ‘Verily ten thousand noble , 
deeds hath Odysseus wrought’; for ten thousand is a 
species of large number, and is here used for a large - 
number generally. From species to species, as: ‘ With 
blade of bronze drew away the life, and ‘Cleft the water 
with the vessel of unyielding bronze.’ Here dpvcaz, ‘to 
draw away, is used for tapety, ‘to cleave, and tapety 
again for apvoas,—each being a species of taking away. 
Analogy or. proportion is, when the second term is to the g : 
first as the fourth to the third. We may then use the. 7? ww 
fourth for the second, or the second for the fourth. 
Sometimes too we qualify the metaphor by adding the 
term to which the proper word is relative. Thus the 
cup is to Dionysus as the shield to Ares. The cup may, 
therefore, be called ‘the shield of Dionysus, and the 
shield ‘the cup of Ares.’ Or, again, as old age is to life, 

s0 is evening to day. Evening may therefore be called 
‘the old age of the day,’ and old age, ‘the evening of 
life’ or, in the phrase of Empedocles, ‘life’s setting sun.’ 

In some cases one of the terms of the proportion has no 7 _ 
specific name; still, the metaphor may be used. For 
instance, to scatter seed is called sowing: but the action 
of the sun in scattering his rays is nameless, Still this 
process bears to the sun the same relation as sowing to 
the seed. Hence the expression of the poet, ‘sowing the 
god-created light.’ There is another way in which this 8 
kind of metaphor may be employed. We may apply an 
alien term, and then deny of that term one of its proper 
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oloy et tHy aomida eitrot diddny pn “Apews GAX aosvor. 
merroumpévoy 5 éorly & Gdws pt) KaNOvpEVOY UTTO TiVadY 9 
autos TiOerat o trowtys, Soxet yap eva elvat Tovavra, 
olov Ta Képata éepviryas xal tov tepéa apnripa. émex- 10 
14688 TeTaplévoy Sé eotiv 7) adypnyévoy To pév edy hovyerte 
PaxpoTépp Keypnuévoy 7% TOU oixeiov 4} svANABH éuBe- 
BaAnpévyn, 76 Sé dv adypnpévoy te 7} avrov, émrexterapévov 
pev oloy To Toews TOAHOS Kal TO IIndéos <IInAfos nar 
5 TO [Indcidou> IInrnuddew, adypnpévoy 8 olov To xpi Kat 
To 5 Kal “pia yiverar audotrépwy dy.” é&ndrXaypévoy 11 
S early drayv tov dvopafopévou ro pev Katanreirry 70 Sé 
woun, olov ro “ dSeEvrepov cata patoy” avri rod de€cov. 
[adray $& trav ovoudtwy ta pév appeva Ta Sé Onrea 12 
10 Ta 5€ perakv, Appeva péev Goa TedeuTa eis TO N wal P 
kal & nal doa éx TovTov avyxerta, tabra § early dvo, 
W xal &, Ojrea &é doa ex trav hwvnévtov eis Te TA aet 
paxpa, oloy ets H wai QO, nal trav érexrevvopévwy eis A* 
a@oTe ica cupPaiver wAnOe eis Boa ta Appeva Kal Ta 
15 Ondea. TOyap V xal TO & tavra éorw. eis de apwvov 
ovdéey dvoua TedeuTa, ovde eis havnev Bpayv. eis de Td 
I tpia povov, pérr Kopps trémept. eis 5¢ to T aévte. 
ra S¢ perakd eis ratra nal N xal .] 
XXMII = NéEews 5é dpern cadm xal pr tarewny elvar. ca- 
20 deotaTn pev ovy éotiy 7 éx THY KUpiwy cvouaTwy, ara 


TaTrewn. Tapaoevypa b€ 7 Kreopavtos troinots Kai 7 


36. adX’ dowvov Vettori: &\Xa ofvou codd. 1458 a 2. xexpnuévos 
Hermann. 4. IIn\jjos xal 7d IIndelSou add. M. Schmidt. 6. by 
Vettori: dys A° (h. e. dIIs vel dWIs). 11. xat = apogr. pMaggi, 
Arabs: om. A‘. 12. é« seclus. Ueberweg. 14. wdhOex apogr. : 
arAHOn AS. 15. ante ravra add. ry Z Tyrwhitt. 17. post wrévre 
add. apogr. 7d mau 7d varu Td ydvu 7d Sdpu 7d Aorv. 
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attributes ; as if we were to call the shield, not ‘the cup 
of Ares, but ‘the wineless cup.’ 


A newly-coined word is one which has never been 9 


even in local use, but is invented by the poet himself. 
Some such words there appear to be: as épviryes, 
‘sprouters, for xépara, ‘ horns,’ and dpnrnp, aan 
for iepevs, ‘ priest.’ 


A word is lengthened when its own vowel is exchanged 10 


for a longer one, or when a syllable is inserted. A 
word is contracted when some part of it is removed. 
Instances of lengthening are,—zroAnos for rrddews, IInAjos 
for IIndéos, and InAneddew for IIndeiSou: of contrac- 
tion,— xpi, 50, and dp, as in pla yiveras audorépwr dp. 


An altered word is one in which part of the ordinary 11 


form is left unchanged, and part is re-cast; as in defs- 
Tepov xata patov, Sefvrepov is for defvov. 


[Nouns in themselves are either masculine, feminine, 12 


or neuter. Masculine are such as end in », p, s, or in 
some letter compounded with s,—these being two, w 
and £. Feminine, such as end in vowels that are always 
long, as 7 and w, and—of vowels that admit of lengthen- 
ing—those in a. Thus the number of letters in which 
nouns masculine and feminine end is the same; for 
and £ are equivalent to endings in s. No noun ends in 
a mute or a vowel short by nature. Three only end in ¢, 
—péd, Kopp, Témepe: five endinv. Neuter nouns end 
in these two latter vowels; also in y and s.] 


XXll y fhe perfection of style is to be clear without being 
mean. & The clearest style is that which uses only current 


‘ 


or proper words; at the same time it is mean :—witness 


the poetry of Cleophon and of Sthenelus. That diction, 
G 


i * 
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ZOevérov. cepvy 52 xal eadrdrrovoa 7d iSiorixdy 9 
tows Eevxois xeypnuévn. FEevixov 5é Néyo yAwrray cai 
peradopay xat éréxtacw nal way TO Tapa TO KUptop. 
25 aA dy tis Gua Arrayta rowadra Trowney,  atvuypa éoras 2 
 BapBapiopes: dv pev otv éx petahopar, alviyyua, éadv 
Se de yAwrrav, BapBapicpes: aiviyparos te yap iéa 
airn dori, TO Aéyovta imdpxyovta advvata ouvdryas. 
Kata pév ovy Ty TaY <d\X\wv> dvopdtrav cvvOccw ody 
30 oloyv Te TovTo Trotjoat, Kata Se riv petahopay evdéyerac, 
olov “ dvdp’ eldov mupt yadrxov én’ avépt Koddjoavta,” 
kal ta totatra. é« tay yrwTtTav BapBapiopos. Sei 3 
dpa xexpacOal mas rovros: TO pev yap py) iSvariKov 
Toioes pnde Tatrevvov, oloy 4) yAwTTa Kal % peTapopa 
35 wal 6 Koopos Kat TdAXa Ta ecipnuéva eldn, Td Se KUpLoV 
1488b THY cadyveav. ovK eddyioToy Se pépos cupPddreras 4 
eis TO cages Tis NéEews Kad pun iSiwTixdy ai erextdoes 
kat atroxotral xat éEadrayal Tay ovoydrov: Sia pev yap 
TO GdAdws eyew 4 Os TO KUpLoY, Tapa TO eiwOds Yryvo- 
5 pevov, TO pt) EdtmTeKOY Trotnoet, Std Se TO KoLWwvErY TOD 
eiwOoros TO cages Ectat. ware ovK opOas Yéyovewy oF 5 
emiTipavres TH ToLovTM TpoT@ THs Suadréxrou Kat Staxw- 
ppdodvres Tov srounryy, olov Evxreidns 0 apxaios, ws 
padiov sroseiv, ef Tis Swoes exreivery éf crrocoyv BovAeras, 


10 tauBotomnoas ev airy tH AéEe. ‘‘’Eaeydpny eldop 


25. ms dwavra vel ris dua dwayra apogr.: ay dwarra A°. Tohoy 
apogr.: moon: A°. 29. &\A\ww coni. Margoliouth, collato Arabe 
‘reliqua nomina’: «xvple» Heinsius. $32. ante vel post é« . . 


BapSapopss lacunam statuit Gomperz: &« 1’ <duler > we yrwrrae Tucker. 
38. xexpdcOa: Maggi e cod. Lampridii, habuit iam <= (cf. Arab. ‘si mis- 
centur haeo’): xexple@a: ceteri codd. 1458 b 1. ovpSdd\rAera: AS: 
ova Sd)dXovras apogr. 10. fre xdpw A®: '"Ex:xdpyy Bursian praeeunte 
Tyrwhitt ("Heixdpqe): drt ydpw , ut videtur (‘appellatum cum favore’ 
Arabe). eléev apogr.: (Sor A°: isan Gomperz. 
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on the other hand, is lofty and raised above the common- 
place which employs unusual words. By unusual, I 
mean strange (or rare) words, metaphorical, lengthened,— 
anything, in short, that differs from the normal idiom. 
Yet a style wholly composed of such words is either a 2 
riddle or a jargon; a riddle, if it consists of metaphors ; 
@ jargon, if it consists of strange (or rare) words. For the 
essence of a riddle is to express true facts under im- 
possible combinations. Now this cannot be done by any 
arrangement of ordinary words, but by the use of meta- 
phor it can. Such is the riddle:—‘A man I saw who 
on another man had glued the bronze by aid of fire,’ and 
others of the same kind. A diction that is made up of 
strange (or rare) terms is a jargon. A certain infusion, 3 
therefore, of these elements is necessary to style; for the 
strange (or rare) word, the metaphorical, the ornamental, 
and the other kinds above mentioned, will raise it above 
the commonplace and mean, while the use of proper 
words will make it perspicuous. But nothing contributes ¢ 

148b more to produce a clearness of diction that is remote | 
from commonness than the lengthening, contraction, and ; 
alteration of words. For by deviating in exceptional 
cases from the normal idiom, the language will gain 
distinction; while, at the same time, the partial con- 
formity with usage will give perspicuity. The critics, 5 
therefore, are in error who censure these licenses of 
speech, and hold the author up to ridicule. Thus 
Eucleides, the elder, declared that it would be an easy 
matter to be a poet if you might lengthen syllables at 
will. He caricatured the practice in the very form of 
his diction, as in the verse: 
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MapaOavdde Badifovra,” nat “ovx dv y épdpevos Tov 
exeivou édrXéBopov.” Td pev oty palverOai tras ypmpevoy 6 
TOUT® TH TpoTr@ yedoiov, TO Se pérpov Kowwov aTravrev 
éorTl Tay pepav: Kal yap petadopais Kal yewrrats wat 
15 Tots GAXos elders ypwpevos <admpe>tras Kat érirndes ext 
Ta yedota Td avTd dy aepydoatro. To S& dppyorroy 7 
doov Siadépes eri trav érav OewpcicOw evTicpévov Tay 
<xuplwv> dvoudtwy eis To pétpov. Kat emi Tis yNwTTNS 
S¢ nad dri trav petadopav xal emi tav GrdXwv ideay 
20 petaTibels av Tis Ta KUpta Ovopata Kartidor Ste adnOF 
Aéyopev oloy TO avTO troimoayvros layBetov AioyvdNou 
wat Evpurridov, éy 8& povoy svoya petabévros, avri 
[xupiov] etwOoros yAaTrav, To pev dalveras Kadov TO S 
evtedés. Aloytros pev yap ev To DiroxtynTy érolnce 
25 payésawa <8 > 7 pov odpxas éobie todos, 
0 5¢ avri rot éoOlet ro Oowdarar peréOnnev. Kar 
vov 5é w éwy odlyos Te Kal ovTidavds Kal aetens,) 
el Tes Néyou TA KUpLa petaTOels 


yov 5é pw doy puxpds Te Kad aoOevixds nat aedys: 
1 Odyss. ix. 515, viv 5é yp’ dw ddlyos re xal obridavds cal Axixus. 


11, dy + épdwevos apogr.: dy -yepduevos A®: yevoduevos Tyrwhitt: wpid- 
pevos Gomperz- 12. rws: dxperds Twining: wdyrws Hermann: 
dvaccO4rws Tucker. 15. éxl rd ‘yeXoia seclus. Gomperz. 16. 
dpuérrov apogr.: dpyuérrovres A°. 17. éwGv: éwexrdcewr Tyrwhitt. 
18. xuplwy coni. Vahlen. 21. Aloxt\w Evperldou Essen. 22. 
perabévros Ald. : perariOdvyros AS. 23. xuplou vel elwOdros secludendum 
coni. Vahlen: xuplov <xal> elw8éros Heinsius. 25. 3 (vel 7’) add. 
Ritter: dayédauw’ del Nauck. 27. dewhs Castelvetro (var. lec. Odyss. 
l. c.), Arabs ‘ut non conveniat’: decd}s codd.: dxccus Odyss. 1. c. 
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"Ereydpnyv eldov Mapabarvdde Badiforta, 
or, 
ovx ay y épdpevos Tov éxeivou €ddréBopop. * 
To employ such license at all obtrusively is, no doubt, 6 
grotesque; but in any mode of poetic diction there ) . 
must be moderation. Even metaphors, strange (or rare) -: | 
words, or any similar forms of speech, would produce 
the like effect if used without propriety, and with the 
express purpose of being ludicrous, How great a differ- 7 
ence is made by the appropriate use of lengthening, may 
be seen in Epic poetry by the insertion of ordinary forms 
in the verse. So, again, if we take a strange (or rare) 
word, a metaphor, or any similar mode of expression, 
and replace it by the current or proper term, the truth 
of our observation will be manifest. For example 
Aeschylus and Euripides each composed the same iambic 
line. But the alteration of a single word by Euripides, 
who employed the rarer term instead of the ordinary 
one, makes one verse appear beautiful and the other 
trivial Aeschylus in his Philoctetes says: 
dayédaua <> 7 pov odpKas éoOlet rodeos: 
_ Euripides substitutes Qowwadra: ‘feasts on’ for éoOle 
‘feeds on.’ Again, in the line, 
vov Sé pw édv dAlyos Te Kal ovridavds Kal decnns, 
the difference will be felt if we substitute the common 
words, 


yov 5é pw éwy puxpos Te Kal doBevnds xal aedys. 
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30 Kal 
Sidpov [7’] decxédrov xatabels orlynv te tpamefav,| 
Sidppov poxOnpor xarabels pixpdy te Tparefav. 
Kal rd “toves Bodwow”? nidves xpadlovor. ere 888 
"Apuppddns tods tpaypdods exwpgder, Sr. & oddels dy 
35 elros ev TH Siadéxt@ TovTois yp@rrTat, olov to Swpdtwv 
dtro GNA pn ard Swpdrov, Kal TO céBev Kal Td eyo 
1500 5é wy, Kal Td "AyirAdews mépt GAA pn) trept 'AxArkws, 
xal Soa adda Toadra. Sia yap 7d pr) elvar év Tots 
xuplows trove TO py iewmrixdy ev tH éEer Arravta Ta 
rovavra: éxeivos S& rovro nryvoe. éoTw Se péya pev 9 
570 éxdoTm Tov eipnudvoy mpeTovTas ypioOa, Kar 
Serrdois dvopace wal yAwrrai, wodv 8 péyiorov 7d 
petadopixoy elvat. ovoy yap TovTo ovTe wap dAdov 
gore NaBReiv evdulas Te onpetov eorTe TO yap ev peTa- 
dépey 70 Td Spovov Oewpeiv ory. Ttav § dvopdtwv Ta 10 
10 pev SivrrAa pddota dpporres tots SvOupauBors, at Se 
yAOTTas TOLs Npwsxois, ai Se peradopal trois tauPelors. 
cal év pev Tois npwixois Gravta yphnowa Ta cipnpéva, 
év 5é tots iapBeiors Sta TO Ste paddota réEw ppeitoOas 
TaivTa apporre. TaY dvoudrayv Saas Kav ev [Scors] Aoyots 
15 TU encare: éott 5€ Ta ToLavTAa TO evpioy Kal pera- 
dopa xal xoopos. 
mept pev ovv Tpaywdias xal Tis év TH WpaTrew pipun- 
sews EoTw Hiv ixava Ta eipnpéva. 


1 Odyss. xx. 259, Sippor decxéuoy xaradels drlyny Te rpdwetay. 
2 Iliad xvii. 265. 


81. 7’ decxéXov codd.: 7’ alxéiov Vahlen: re seclus. Susemihl ed. 1. 
35. efro: apogr.: efrn AS. 1459 a 5. 7d apogr.: ra AS 14. 
wav Harles: xat codd. Scas del. Ald.: <vois> Abyas Gomperz : 
é8ots Z, ut videtur (Ellis), cf. Arab. ‘quot usurpant homines in via.’ 
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Or, if for the line, 
digpov [1] decxédsov xatabels drlynv te rpdrelay, 
we read, 
Sippov poxOnpoy xarabels pixpdy te tTpdrelav. 


Or, for nudves Boowowy, moves xpdfovor. 

Again, Ariphrades ridiculed the tragedians for using 8 
phrases which no one would employ in ordinary speech : 
for example, Swyudrwyv dio instead of dd Swpudrov, - 

unsoé0ev, éym Sé wy, “Aytrdr€ws arépe instead of epi 
‘AysArAéws, and the like. It is precisely because such 
phrases are not part of the current idiom that they 
give distinction to the style. This, however, he failed 
to see. 

It is a great matter to observe propriety in these 9 
several modes of expression—-compound words, strange 
_(or rare) words, and so forth. 4’But the greatest thing by 
' Hay is to have a command of metaphor. This alone 
cannot be imparted by another; it is the mark of genius, 
—for to make good metaphors implies an eye for Pe 
resemblances. 

Of the various kinds of words, the compound are 10 
best adapted to dithyrambs, rare words to heroic poetry, 
metaphors to iambic. In heroic poetry, indeed, all 
these varieties are serviceable. But in iambic verse, 
which reproduces, as far as may be, familiar speech, the 
most appropriate words are those which are found even 
in prose. These are,—the current or proper, the meta- 
phorical, the ornamental. 

Concerning Tragedy and imitation by means of 
action, this may sufiice. 
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XXIII mept Se rips Senynpatenns wal év<l> pérpp pupen- 
20 TUKHS, Ore Set rovs pvOovs Kabdrep ev tais tpaypdlass 
cuveotavat Spapatixovs Kab tept play wpakw Srnv Kat 
rerelay, Exovoav apyny cal péca Kal rédos, Wy dorwep 
Soov év Srov tog thy oixelay Hdovnv, Syrov- Kad ps) 
opolas ioropias tas cuvbéces elvar, év als avdynn ovyt 
25 suas mpdtews troveioOas Syrwoty GAX évos ypovov, dca 
éy tourm cuvéBn rept éva i wAclous, Ov Exactoy ws 
Eruyev Exet pos GANNAA. WoTrEp yap KaTa Tovs avTovs 2 
xpovous 4 7 ev Larapin eyévero vavpayia cal 4 ev 
Luxedla Kapyndovioy payn ovdéy mpdos To avo cuvtet- 
30 vovoas Tédos, ofrw Kal ev Trois bets xpovors éviore 
yiverat Odrepov peta Oadtepov, && dv ey ovdey yiveras 
tédos. ayedov Sé of odXol THY ToNTdY ToUTO Spact. 
8:6, dorrep eltropev 76n, Kal tavTn Oeorrécios dv daveln 3 
"Opnpos wapa Tovds GAXous, TH ude TOY TrodAEpoy KaiTrEp 
35 €yovra apyny Kal Tédos emiyerpioat troveiy Sov: diay 
yap av péyas wal ovx evovvorros euedrev EcecOa, 7 
TO peyéOer perpedlovra KatatreTeypévoy TH ToUctda. 
viv 8 & pépos aroraBov éreicodiow xéypntar avrav 
moNnois, olov vey KaTadoym Kal dddXots érrevcodiots, ols 
40 StadapBdver THY Troinow. ot 8 ddArov wept &va trovovor 
1469b Kal trept eva ypovoy cal play mpaEw mwodvpepy, olov o 


19. dvi (vel é& evi) pérpy conieci (cf. 1449 b 11, 1459 b 36): & dtapérpy 


Heinsius: dy uérpy codd. 21. ovveordya: coni. Vahlen: cumoravas 
AS. 24. loroplacs ras cuvféces Dacier, confirmare videtur Arabs: 
loroplas ras ovrhGes codd. 28. vavyaxla apogr.: vatpaxos Ac. 
31. werd Odrepoy Castelvetro, Hermann : pera Oarépov codd. 34. ry 
apogr.: 7d A°. 86. wéya (rec. corr. wéyas) ... evotwowros... 
perpdgorra A°: péya . . . evotvowrovy ... perplagow posito commate 
post écec@a Bursian. 88. adrav seclus. Christ: adrod Heinsius. 


39. ols apogr.: dls pr. A° et ceteri codd. 
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XIIL As to that poetic imitation which is narrative in 
form and employs a single metre, the plot manifestly 
ought, as in a tragedy, to be constructed on dramatic 
‘principles. It should have for its subject a_ single/ 
action, whole and complete, with a beginning, a middle, 
and anend. It will thus resemble a single and coherent 
picture of a living being, and produce the pleasure 
proper to it. It will differ in structure from historical 
compositions, which of necessity present not a single 
action, but a single period, and all that happened within 
that period to one person or to many, little connected 
together as the events may be. For as the sea-fight at 2 
Salamis and the battle with the Carthaginians in Sicily 
took place at the same time, but did not tend to one 
result, so in the sequence of events, one thing sometimes 
follows another, and yet the two may not work up to 
any common end. Such is the practice, we may say, of 
most poets. Here again, then, as has been already 3 
observed, the transcendent excellence of Homer is 
manifest. He never attempts to make the whole war of 
Troy the subject of his poem, though that war had a 
beginning and an end. It would have been too vast a 
theme, and not easily embraced in a single view. If, 
again, he had kept it within moderate limits At must 
have been over-complicated by the variety of the in- — 
cidents. As it is, he detaches a single portion, and ' 
admits as episodes many events from the general story 
of the war—such as the Catalogue of the ships and - 
others—thus diversifying the poem. All other poets | 

1480 take a single hero, a single period, or an action single ‘ 
indeed, but with a multiplicity of parts... Thus did the 


" « 
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ra Kuapia troujoas xal thy puxpav ‘Insdda. rTovyapoby 4 
ée pev ‘Insddos wat ’Odvacelas pla rpaypdla qoveiras 
éxatrépas 7% Sv0 povar, éx Sé Kumplov woddXal nad rijs 
5 pexpas “Insddos [mAéov] oxto, olov drrwv xpicss, 
Didoxrytns, Neowroreyos, Evpurudos, mrayela, Ad- 
xatvat, "IMiov mwépows xat amorous [xat Xlvov kat 
Tpeddes]. 
XXIV —s ve. Se [Ere Se] ra efdn tavra Set Zyeww thy érorolay 
1079 Tpaypdia, ) yap away 7 wewdeypevny 1 nOcxny 7 
mabnricny: Kat ta pépn Em pedrorroilas nal dhpews 
TauTd* Kal yap wepeTerevav Set nal avayvwploewy Kat 
maOnpdtov: ere Tas Svavoias Kal thy réEw exes Karas. 
ols dracw “Opmpos xéypntat cal mpatos Kal ixaves. 2 
15 Kal yap xad Tay Trommpdtwy éexdrepoy auvéotnKey 7 pe 
. Thtds ardobv wal ra€ntixov, 4 8 "OSvccea memey- 
pévoy (avayvapiots yap Siddov) nal 7OrKy. mpos Se 
rovros AéEes nal Scavola mdvta imepBéBAnxer. Sia- 3 
déper S¢ xaTd Te Tis cvoTdcews TO piKos 7 emoTrolia 
20xal TO pétpov. Tod pév ovv pujxous Epos ixaves o 
etpnuevos: Suvacbar yap Set cuvopadcOas tiv apyny Kat 
To Tédos. ein 8 adv TovTo, ek Tov pey dpyaiwy éddr- 
Tous ai avotdoes elev, pos 5 To TAROGos Tpayodiav 
Tay eis play axpoacw riWepevov maphnroev. eye 5é 4 
25 mpos TO érextelverOas TO péyeOos Todv TL 7 érroTrotla 
iSiov did TO ev pev TH Tpaypdia pr évdéyecOat aya 


1459 b 2. Kéwpa Tyrwhitt: xumpixd A°. 5. wiéov et xal Lhwy xal 
Tpywddes seclus. Hermann. 9. de? apogr.: 5% A°. 10. 40x} om. 
Arabs. 12. wal 0» post dvyayrwploew» add. Susemihl. 14. 
ixayOs' apogti: lxayds A°. 17. dvayrwploes Christ. HOcxdw rec. 
sup. scr. A°. dé apogr.: ‘yap Ac. 18. wdyras Ald. 24. 
Fort. xaieuévwy Richards. 
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author of the Cypria and of the Little Iliad. For this 4 
reason the [liad and the Odyssey each furnish the 
subject of one tragedy, or, at most, of two; while the 
Cypria supplies materials for many, and the Little Iliad 
eight—the Award of the Arms, the Philoctetes, the 
Neoptolemus, Eurypylus, the Mendicant Odysseus, the 
Laconian Women, the Fall of Ilium, the Departure of 
the Fleet. 


IV £ Again, Npic_poairt_iunsl_hava ot_many. kinds as 


Tragedy: it must be simple, or complex, or ‘ethical,’ 
or ‘ pathetic,’ AThe parts also, with the exception of 
song and scenery, are the same; ¢for it sired 
Reversals, Recognitions, and Tragic Incidents. Moreover, 
the thoughts and the diction must be artistic. In all 2 
these respects Homer is our earliest and sufficient model. 
Indeed each of his poems has a twofold character. The 
Tliad is at once simple and ‘pathetic, and the Odyssey 
complex (for Recognition scenes run through it), and 
at the same time ‘ethical.’ Moreover, in diction and 
thought he is supreme. 

Epic poetry differs from Tragedy in the scale on 3 
which it is constructed, and in its metre. As regards 
scale or length, we have already laid down an adequate 


limit :—the beginning and the end must be capable of \ 


being brought within a_single view. This condition : 
will be satisfied by poems ona smaller scale than the 
old epics, and answering in length to the group of 
tragedies presented at a single sitting. 


-” 


Epic poetry has, however, a great——a special—4 - 


capacity for enlarging its dimensions, and we can see the 
reason. In Tragedy we cannot imitate several actions 
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MWparropeva Todd pépn jpupetcOa, GAA TO éml Tis 
oxnvins nal tov troxpirav pépos povov: év Se TH 
érromrouia. Sia TO Sunynow elvat ore trodda pépn apa 
30 mrovety trepawvopeva, Uh’ Ov oixeiwy Svrwv abketas o 
Tov Toinpatos Byxos. wate ToT’ Eyer TO ayabor eis 
peyarorpéreray Kal TO petaRdddr«tv Tov axovoyTa Kai 
érevcodvoty avopolois éerrevcodiows* TO yap Spowov Tayd 
wAnpouv éxmimre trove tas tpaypdias. To Se pérpov 5 
35 TO hpwixdy ard THs telpas Hppoxev. ei ydp Tis év 
Grp til pétpm Sunynpatixhy plpnow trovoiro 7h ev 
qoNNois, ampemes ay haivorro: To yap HpwiKoyv oraci- 
pwetatoy Kat oyxwdéotatov Tay pétpov éotly (d10 Kat 
yAwrras Kat petapopas Séyeras padiora: mepitThn yap 
40 Kal <taury> % Supynpatixy plunots Tov GdArwv). TO 
14602 S¢ LauBeiov nal reTpdperpov Kivyntind, TO pev OpYNoTEKoY 
To 8€ mpaxticov. és S€ aromwtepoy, et puryvior Tis 6 
aitd, dowep Xaipnuwrv. 8d odSels paxpdy cioracw 
éy GAN saerolnxev } TO Hp@o, GAN Gamep eltropev 
sauTy 9 vats Sidaoxes TO appotrrov [avTA] [8-] 
aipeicOar. “Opunpos Se adda Te moAAd akios érrawwel- 7 
aba. nat 8) nal Ste povos TeV TroLnTaY ovK dyvoet } 
Sei rovety. avrov. avrov yap Set Tov tromrny 
ehdyiora eyes ov ydp éoTt Kata TadTa puopyTys. 
100i pev ovv dAdo avTol pev Se Grov aywvitoyrat, 


40. wat codd.: xal ratry Twining: «dv ratras Bywater. plunorts 
apogr.: xlynors AS. 1460 a 1. Kivyrixal AS: xeuwyrixd Ald., Bekker: 
xunrucd kal Vahlen: xwarixd, ef Gomperz. 2. pryvtor Ald.: puryrver 
apogr.: pryyrtn A® (fuit wh, et » extremum in litura corr.): mi yvoln 
z, cf. Arab. ‘si quis nesciret’ (Margoliouth). 5. avry apogr.: avri, 
Ac: seclus. Gomperz. alpetoOac Bonitz, confirmare videtur Arabs 
(Margoliouth) : ScarpetoOar AS, 
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carried on at one and the same time; we must confine 
ourselves to the action on the stage and the part taken 
by the players, ut in Epic poetry, owing to_the 
narrative form, many events.simultaneously- transacted 
can be presented; and these, if relevant to the subject, 
add mass and dignity to the poem. The Epic has here 
an advantage, and one that conduces to grandeur of 
effect, also diverting the mind of the hearer and relieving 
the story with varying episodes. For sameness of 
incident soon produces satiety, and makes tragedies fail 
on the stage. 

As for the metre, the heroic measure has proved itg 5 
fitness by the test of experience. If a narrative poem 
in any other metre or in many metres were now com- 
posed, it would be found incongruous. For of all 
measures the heroic is the stateliest and the most 
massive; and hence it most readily admits rare words 
and metaphors, which is another point in which the 
narrative form of imitation stands alone. On the other 

40a hand, the iambic and the trochaic tetrameter are stirring 
measures, the latter being akin to dancing, the former 
expressive of action. Still more absurd would it be to 6 
mix together different metres, as was done by Chaeremon. 
Hence no one has ever composed a poem on a great-scale 
in any other than heroic verse. Nature herself, as we 
have said, teaches the choice of the proper measure. 

Homer, admirable in all respects, has the special merit 7 ° . 
of being the only poet who rightly appreciates the part 
he should take himself. The poet should speak as little 
.as possible in his own person, for it is not this that makes 
him an imitator. Other poets appear themselves upon 
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ppodvrar Sé GAtya wal GrduydKis: o Sé GrAlya dpowwa- 
odpevos ev0ds eicdyes avdpa 4} yuvaixa 4 aGdXo TE 
[00s] wat ovdév’ anOn Grr Eyovra 70m. Sei pev 8 
oy ey rais tpaypdlas troviy TO Oavpacrov, paddov 
155 évdéyerar ev tH érorola to aroyov, 80 8 cup- 
Balver pddota 76 Oavpactoy, did Td pn opay eis Tov 
mpatrovra: émel tad wept tiv “Exropos Siwkiw én 
oxnvins Svta yerota av daveln, ot pev éotates Kal ov 
Sumxovres, 6 Se avavedwv, ey Se Tois Erecw AavOdves. 
20 T0 6€ Oavpacroy 750: onpetoy Sé+ mdyvtes yap mpoott- 
Bévres amayyédnovew as yapifopevor.  Sedidayev S29 
pdruora “Opnpos nat tovs adrdXous yevdhn réyew as Sei. 
gots 5€ TovTO mapadoyopos. oloyrat yap avOpwrrot, 
Stav Tovdl dvTos rodtl # H ywwopuévou ylyntar, ei Td 
25 voTepoy éotiv, Kal Td mMporepoy elvas 4) ylvecBat: Toro 
5é dors yeddos. 5:0 89, av 7d mparov Wweidos, GAN 
ovdé, TovTou GvTos, avdyKn <Kaxéivo> elvar h yevérOas 
[4] mpocbeivar- Sua yap ro toidto eidévae adnOes dv, 
maparoylfetar judy uy cal To wpatov a by. L 
30 mrapdbeypa Sé rovrou éx tav Nimtpwr. sapoarpetoOai 10 
te Set advvata eixora paddXov 7 Suvata amibava: Tovs 
Te Royous py cuvicracba ex pepav addoywov, adda 


13. 400s om. Reiz, habuit iam 2: eldos Bursian. obddéy’ 440 apogr. : 
ovdéva HOn AS. &corvra 00s coni. Christ. 14. Post ofy add. <xal é 
rots Ereow xal> Christ, fort. recte: xd» rats Gomperz. 15, ddoyor 
Vettori: d»ddoyor codd., =. &’ 8 Vettori: &:d codd. 17. éwel ra 
apogr.: €rera ra A, &. 24. 7 4 apogr.: 4» A°, rec. corr. 7. 
25. yevéo@a coni. Christ. 26. 54: det Bonitz, Christ. &dXovu de 
A°: GAN ovde rec. corr.: Addo 8 cod. Robortelli, Bonitz: &do 8 8 
Vahlen: G\d\o, 8 Christ: xdxeivo add. Tucker. -- Cum verbis 4)’ 
obde . . . dvdyxn .. . wpooOeivac contulerim Rhet. i. 2. 18, 1857 a 17, 
day yap 7 Tt TodTwy yrwpimoy, ode det Aéyeww: abrds yap rotbro xpocrl- 
Gnow 6 dxpoarys, et 18, rd 3’ 8rt oregavirns ra 'OdUpumia, obde Set rpooOetvas, 
28. 4 seclus. Bonitz, Christ: 9 Vahlen. 80. rovrov codex Robortelli : 
rotro A°: rovrwy apogr. 
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the scene throughout, and imitate but little and rarely. 
Homer, after a few prefatory words, at once brings in 
&@ man, or woman, or other personage; none of them 
wanting in characteristic qualities, but each with a 
character of his own. | 
( The element of the wonderful is admitted in Tragedy. 8 
\ The urational, on which the wonderful depends for its 
chief effects, has wider scope in Epic poetry, because there 
the person acting is not seen. Thus, the pursuit of 
Hector would be ludicrous if placed upon the stage—the 
Greeks standing still and not joining in the pursuit, and 
Achilles waving them back. But in the Epic poem the 
absurdity passes unnoticed. Now the wonderful is 
pleasing: as may be inferred from the fact that, in 
telling a story, every one adds something startling of his 
own, knowing that his hearers like it. It is Homer who 9 
has chiefly taught other poets the art of telling lies ~ 
skilfully. The secret of it lies in a fallacy. For, 
assuming that if one thing is or becomes, a second is 
or becomes, men imagine that, if the second is, the first 
likewise is or becomes. But this is a false inference. 
Hence, where the first thing is untrue, it is quite un- 
necessary, provided the second be true, to add that the 
first is or has become. For the mind, knowing the 
second to be true, falsely infers the truth of the first. 
There is an example of this in the Bath Scene of the 
Odyssey. 

Accordingly, the poet_ should prefer probable im- 10 
possibilities to improbable possibilities. The tragic plot 
must not be composed of irrational parts. res 
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pamora pev pndey Eyew aroyor, et Se pn, Ew Tod 
pvbevparos, @oTrep OiStarous 7d pt) eidévas Tas 6 Adsos 
35 amréBavev, adda pn ev to Spayatt, dotrep ev 'Hréxtpa 
ot ta WvOca arrayyéddovtes, ) ev Mucois 0 adavos 
éx Teyéas eis tyv Muciay ieov. Wote TO Néyew Gre 
avypnro av 6 pdOos yedoiov- é& dpyns yap ov Sef 
cuvioracbar Tovovrous* Ay 5é On nal daivntar edvroyo- 
40 tépws, évdéyecOae Kal aromoy <dy>- émel nal ta ey 
’Odvcceia aGrdoya ta wept rhv ExOeow as ox av hy 
460d avexta Oyrov Ay yévorto, eb aiTa pairos srounTis 
mowoee’ vow S€ Trois aANois ayabois o Tronrns apavifer 
Houveav TO atotrov. TH Se réEe Set Starrovety ey ois 1) 
dpyois pépecw Kat pyre 7Ocxois pyre Svavontixois: 
5 amoxpuTTe. yap mdadv % diay appa res Ta TE 
70n nat tas Stavoias. 

XXV_ = arept 88 rpoBAnpudtav Kab rvcewr, ex Ticwv Te Kad 
qoiwy eidav éoriv, OS av Oewpodcoww yévoir dv pavepor. 
émrel yap éoTe pupntys 0 TounTns wotrepavel Cwypados 

10 # Tig GAXOS eixovoTrotos, avayKn pipeioOar TpLdv dvTwY 
Tov apiOuov & te dei, h yap ola hw Hh eotw, h ola 
daow nat Soxet, 4 ola elvas Set. rattra & eEayyér- 2 
Aerar AEE <H Kupiots dvopaciw> 7 Kal yAwrTas Kal 
petadopais: xal moAdd wan ris réEews eoti, SiSopev 


84. <é> Oldlrovs Bywater. 40. dwrodéxerPar apogr. by addidi. 
1460 b 2. wrojoane Heinsius: worjoe codd.: érolycey Spengel. 5. re 
apogr.: dé A°. 8. wolwy eldwv apogr.: wolwy ay eldav AS. 11. répy 
dpOpudv vel rp dpiOup apogr.: ray dpOudp AS, 12. 4 ofa apogr.: 
ola A°. 18. <9 xvplas dyduacw> coni. Vahlen: <7 xuplg> 
Gomperz sec. Vahlen. 14. xal 60” dda wdOy coni. Vahlen. 
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irrational should, if possible, be excluded; or, at all 
events, it should lie outside the action of the play (as, 
in the Oedipus, the hero’s ignorance as to the manner 
of Laius’ death); not within the drama,—as in the 
Electra, the messenger’s account of the Pythian games; 
or, as in the Mysians, the man who comes from Tegea to 
Mysia without speaking. The plea that otherwise the 
plot would have been ruined, is ridiculous. Such a plot 
should not in the first instance be constructed. But 
once it has been framed and an air of likelihood im- 
parted to it, the absurdity itself should be tolerated. 
Take the irrational incidents in the Odyssey, where 
Odysseus is left upon the shore of Ithaca. How in- 
tolerable even these might have been would be apparent 

1480» if an inferior poet were to treat the subject. As it is, 
the absurdity is veiled by the poetic charm with which 
the poet invests it. 

( The diction should be elaborated in the pauses of 11 
the action, where there is no expression of character 
or thought. For, conversely, character and thought are 
merely obscured by a diction that is over brilliant. 

XXV With respect to critical difficulties and their solutions, © 
the number and nature of the sources from which they 
may be drawn may be thus exhibited. 

The poet being an imitator, like a painter or any 
other artist, must of necessity imitate one of three 
objects,—things as they were or are, things as they are 
said or thought to be, or things as they ought to be, 
The vehicle of expression is language,—either current 2 
terms or, it may be, rare words or metaphors. There 


are also many modifications of language, which we 
H 
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15 yap Tavta Tols Tomtats. ampos Se rovTas ovy 7 avTn 3 
opOorns éoriy tis aoduTiKAS Kal THs tronTiKhs ovde 
GdAns Téexvns xal tomntixys. auras Sé rhs troutixhs 
Surry apaprtia, 4 pev yap xa avrny, 7 88 Kata cupBe- 
Bnxos. eb pev ydp <ti> mpoelrero pipnoacbas <pm 4 

20 opOas Se euiujnoaro 8) > ddvvaplay, abris 4 apaptia: 
et 5¢ <dsa> 1d mpocedécOas py opOds, GdAAA Tov taaroy 
<u> dudw ta Seka mpoBeBrnxota fh To Kal!” éxdorny 
téyyny apdprnua oloy To Kat iatpiny 7) addnv Téexvny 
[4 advvata treroinrat] oTrovavovy, ov Kal’ éauTny. wore 

25 bef td éritinpata éy Trois mpoBAnpaciw éx TovTey 
émicxotrotvTa AVELY. WpaTov pev et pos avTny THY 5 
réxunv advvata Terrointas, hpaprntat, adX spbas exes, 
ei TUyyaver TOU TédoUS TOD abTis (TO yap TédOS elpyrat), 
eb ovTws éxTTAnKTiK@TEpoY 4 avTO 7) GAAO TrotEl pépos. 

30 wapddevypa % Tod "Exropos Slwkis. ef pévros Td Tédos 
t) waddov H <p> Hrrov evedéyeto wrdpyev nal xata 
Thy wept TovTwy réyxvnv, [nuapticOa] ovK dpOas- Set 
yap et évdéyetas Srws pndapy jpaptrncOa. ery TwroTépwv 
dort TO auapTnua, TOV Kata THY Téxvny 7) KaT GAO 

35 cuuBeRnxos ; EdXarrov yap ei pn det Ste EXaghos Onrea 
xépara ovx eyes 7) et apupntws eypaper. ampos 56 
TovTos éay éritiparas Ort ovK adnOH, Gd lows <a@s> 


19. v« addidi. wh op0as . .. &’ addidi: post puptoacba coni. 
Vahlen dp0ds, fuapre 3° dy ry puphoacOa &’. 21. ef apogr.: # AS. 
da add. Ueberweg. 22. &u’ add. Vahlen. 24. 4 addvara 
werolnra: seclus. Diintzer: réxyny dxraavoby [4] ddvvara werolyra Christ. 
26. el: rd A°, ef sup. scr. rd, wpds abrhy Thy réxyny’ plerique edd. 
27. ef add. Vahlen ante ddvvara. 28. elpyrac: etpyrac Heinsius: 
rnpetras M. Schmidt. 81. 4 wh Frrov Ueberweg, frrov A°: 4 Frrov 
rec. A°, Vahlen. 82. quapriicOa seclus. Bywater, Ussing: #pdpryra 
Ald., Bekker: rh» wept rovrwy réxyny <p> tpapricba, Tucker. 37. 
ws coni, Vahlen. 
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concede to the poets. Add to this, that the standard of 3 
correctness is not the same in poetry and politics, any | 
more than in poetry and any other art. Within the art 
of poetry itself there are two kinds of faults—those — 
which touch its essence, and those which are accidental. 
If a poet has proposed to himself to imitate something, 4 
< but has imitated it incorrectly > through want of capacity, 
the error is inherent in the poetry. But if the failure 
is due to the thing he has proposed to do—if he has 
represented a horse as throwing out both his off legs at 
once, or introduced technical inaccuracies in medicine, for 
example, or in any other art—the error is not essential to_ 
the poetry. These are the points of view from which 
we should consider and answer the objections raised by 
the critics. = 

First we will suppose the poet has represented things5 ‘/ ’ 
impossible according to the laws of his own art. It is ag 
an error; but the error may be justified, if the end of 
the art be thereby attained (the end being that already 
mentioned ),— if, that is, the effect of this or any other 
part of the poem is thus rendered more striking. A 
case in point is the pursuit of Hector. If, however, the 
end might have been as well, or better, attained without 
violating the special rules of the poetic art, the error is 
not justified: for every kind of error should, if possible, 
be avoided, 

Again, does the error touch the essentials of the 
poetic art, or some accident of it? For example,—not 
to know that a hind has no horns is a less serious matter 
than to paint it inartistically. 

Further, if it be objected that the description is not 6 
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Sei—olov xa Lodpoxris en avtos pev olous Sei qrovety, 
Evpsrlény 8 olos eioiv—ravry Avréov. ei 5 pndetépws, 7 
40 5tt cttw dacly: olovy ta wept Oedv, iows yap obre 
Bérriov obtw Aye ovr GdAnOR, GAN ei> érvyev 
sia @orep Elevoddvers adr’ ov gact. ta Se lows ov 
Bérriov péy, Gd’ obras elyev, olov ra mrept Tav Srdowv, 
“ayxea 5é ogi “Op él cavpwrijpos:”! ottw yap 
Tor évomtov, morep cat viv “IAdupiol. mept é roi 8 
5 Kaas H pr) KadaS # elpnral Tu 4 mémpaxtat, ov povoy 
oxemrréov eis avTo TO Tempaypévoy 7 eipnuévoy Brérrovta, 
el orrovdaioy 4 haidov, dArAX xa eis Tov MpaTrovTa 4 
Aéyorta, mpos dv 4} Ste H St—p 7) ob Evexer, olov 7) peiCovos 
aya0odb, iva yévntat, 7 pelCovos xaxod, iva atroyévntat. 
10 Ta Oe mpos TH NEw opavra Sei Sarva, olov yAwrTy 9 
“ovpias pév rpatov:”® tows yap ov Tovs Husovous Ayes 
GNA TOUS pUAaxas, Kal Tov Addwva “ds p’ 7} Tos eldos 
pev env xaxos”*® ov 1d capa dovppetpoy adrdd TO 
Tpocwmoy aicxpov, TO yap evedés of Kpijres evmrpoo- 
15 wirov Kadovow Kal To “ Cwpotepov Se xépace”* ov Td 


axparov ws olvodrvEww adrAd 7d Oarrov. Td 5é cata 10 


1 Iliad x. 152. 
* 16, xxiii. 111, 115 (Verrall), potius quam i. 50. 
3 1b. x. 316. 4 Jb. ix. 208. 





89. Evpxrldny Heinsius: edprléns codd., tuetur Gomperz, of. 1448 a 87 
(d0nvator codd.), 40. ofrw apogr.: otre A°. 41. ef coni. Vahlen. 
1461 a 1. Eevoddvea vel fevopdvns apogr.: fevoddyn A°: wapa Revoddyea 
Ritter. ody Tyrwhitt: od A°, ody rec, A°: ofrw Spengel. 7. ea 
apogr.: # AS. 8. Commate distinxi post A¢yorra: <> wpds dy 
Carroll. oloy 4 A°: ofoy el apogr. 9. # rec. A° add. 16, 
7d dé A°: rd 82 Spengel. 
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true to fact, the poet may perhaps reply,—‘ But the 
objects are as they ought to be’: just as Sophocles said 
they are. In this way the objection may be met. If,7 
however, the representation be of neither kind, the poet 
may answer,—‘ This is how men say the thing is.’ This 
applies to tales about the gods. It may well be that 
these stories are not higher than fact nor yet true to 

14610 fact: they are, very possibly, what Xenophanes says of 
them. But anyhow, ‘this is what is said.’ Again, a 
description may be no better than the fact: ‘still, it was 
the fact’; as in the passage about the arms: ‘ Upright 
upon their butt-ends stood the spears, This was the 
custom then, as it now is among the Illyrians. 

Again, in examining whether what has been said or 8 (3) 
done by some one is poetically right or not, we must ~ 
not look merely to the particular act or saying, and ask 
whether it is poetically-good or bad. We must also con- 
sider by whom it is said or done, to whom, when, in 
whose interest, or for what end; whether, for instance, it 
be to secure a greater good, or avert a greater evil, 

Other difficulties may be resolved by due regard to the 9. 
diction. We may note a rare word, as in ovpijas pev 
ampa@rov, where the poet perhaps employs ovpjas not in 
the sense of mules, but of sentinels. So, again, of Dolon: 
‘ill-favoured indeed he was to look upon.’ It is not 
meant that his body was ill-shaped, but that his face 
was ugly; for the Cretans use the word evevdés, ‘ well- 
favoured,’ to denote a fair face. Again, Swporepoy Se 
xépase, ‘mix the drink livelier,’ does not mean ‘mix it 
stronger’ as for hard drinkers, but ‘ mix it quicker. 
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petadopday elpnta, oloy “mayres pév pa Oeot te Kat 
dvépes EvSov rravyvyior:”) dua 5é gnow “4 Toe or’ 
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1 Jliad ii. 1, dddoe pew pa Geol re nal dvépes ixwoxopvoral 
eddov wayvdxLoL. 
Ib. x. 1, dAAoe dv wapd- ynvoly dporijes Tlavaxacdy 
eddov wayviyxio. 
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3 1b, xviii. 489, of) 3 Aupopss dort Noerpdy 'Qxeavoio. 
4 1b. xxi. 297, Sl8ouev 3é of edyos dpéoOar. Sed in IJliade ii. 15 (de 
quo hic agitur) Tpweaoe 82 xhde’ epiwra. 
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8 Jb. x. 251, para yap wk Averas, eyy0i 8 hus, 
dorpa 38¢ 3) wrpoBéBnxe, rapyxnxev Se wréwy vvt 
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17. wdyres Grifenhan: &\do0 AS, 18. ixmoxopvoral post dvépes add. 
Christ, habuit iam 2, cf. Arab. ‘ceteri quidem homines et dei qui equis 
armati insident.’ 20. ro0 apogr.: om. AS. 26. elva add. Vettori 
collato Athenaeo, x. 423. Swpd Athenaeus: {Gd codd. re <a> mply 
Gomperz sec. Bergk. 27. xéxpyro AS, « rec. sup. scr.: Kéxptro apogr. : 
&xpnra Karsten ed. Empedocles. whéw AC: whéov apogr.: wAéwy 
Ald. 28. welw: wdetov vel wAéov apogr. 29. olovody add. Tucker. 
<éca> Trav Kexpapévww Vahlen: <8ca wo>rTé&v xexpapévww Ueberweg: 
way xexpapzévoy Bursian: <a> olim conieci ante olvop. ; 
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Sometimes an expression is metaphorical, as ‘Now all 10 | 


gods and men were sleeping through the night,—while at 
the same time the poet says: ‘Often indeed as he turned 
his gaze to the Trojan plain, he marvelled at the sound 
of flutes and pipes.’ ‘All’ is here used metaphorically 
for ‘many, all being a species of many. So in the 
verse,—‘ alone she hath no part . . ,’ of, ‘alone, is 
metaphorical; for the best known may be called the 
only one. 

Again, the solution may depend upon accent or 11 
breathing. Thus Hippias of Thasos solved the difficulties 
in the lines,—didopuev (Sd0pev) 5é of, and 76 pev od (ov) 
xataTubera: buBpw. ) 

Or again, the question may be solved by punctuation, 12 
as in Empedocles,—‘ Of a sudden things became mortal 
that before had learnt to be immortal, and things un- 
mixed before mixed.’ | 

Or again, by ambiguity of construction,—as in 13 
mwapeyncey Se mréw vif, where the word mAéw is 
ambiguous. 

Or by the usage of language. Thus any mixed 14 


drink is called olvos, ‘wine.’ Hence Ganymede is said 
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1 liad xxi. 592. 3 Jb. xx. 284. 
3 Jb. xx. 272, rp p’ Evxero peldwor Eyxos. 


80. S0e» wewolyra: . . . xaooirépno seclus. M. Schmidt. 31. 30 
e(pwra: . . . olvovy in codd. post épyafouévous, huc revocavit Maggi sec. 
cod. Lampridii. 88. xat add. Heinsius. 35. onpalyon olim 
Vahlen: oypalyoe A®: onpuhpecer vel oyualvece apogr.: onpsiwee Vahlen 
ed. 3. 86-38. ofoy rd <édy ry> ... Td Ta’ry KwrvOwwa [wrocaxes] 
évddxera: diwdas, 9} wis pddtor’ dy ris x.r.r. M. Schmidt. 37. dé 
addidi: 4 os seclus. Bywater. ot 9 <adl>, os coni. Vahlen: 
évddéxerars od § as pdduor’ dy ris troddfa, Ueberweg. Interpunxerunt 
post od et dwoddfa plerique edd. 1461 b 2. fa: Em Vettori. 
3. elpyxéros 5 m: Castelvetro: eipapéres Sri AS. 4. a’raw Heinsius : 
airée codd. 8. adrée Bekker: adrav codd. 10. &’ dudpraua 
Maggi: dcapdpryusa codd., Bekker. 3) Gomperz: 3¢ codd. <elra: > 
eixés ésrw Hermann, fort. recte: (cf. elxés dor: <-yerésOa:> Gomperz). 
1l. <> spds Ald., Bekker, fort. recte. 
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‘to pour the wine to Zeus, though the gods do not 
drink wine. So too workers in iron are called yadxéas, 
or workers in bronze. This, however, may also be taken 
as a metaphor. 
Again, when a word seems to involve some incon- 15 Ys 
sistency of meaning, we should consider how many : 
senses it may bear in the particular passage. For 16 
example: ‘there was stayed the spear of bronze’—we 
should ask in how many ways we may take ‘being 
checked there. The true mode of interpretation is the 
1461 b precise opposite of what Glaucus mentions. Critics, he 
says, jump at certain groundless conclusions; they pass 
adverse judgment and then proceed to reason on it; and, 
assuming that the poet has said whatever they happen 
to think, find fault if a thing is inconsistent with their 
own fancy. The question about Icarius has been treated 
in this fashion. The critics imagine he was a Lacedae- 
monian. They think it strange, therefore, that Tele- 
machus should not have met him when he went to 
Lacedaemon. But the Cephallenian story may perhaps 
be the true one. They allege that Odysseus took a wife 
from among themselves, and that her father was Icadius 
not Icarius. It is merely a mistake, then, that gives 
plausibility to the objection. . . # 
In general, the impossible must be justified by 17 “ 
reference to artistic requirements, or to the higher 
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14, <xal tows dddvarov> Gomperz, sec. Margoliouth, collato Arabe 
(‘fortasse enim impossibile est . . .’): «kat el ddvvarov iam coni. 
Vahlen. ofovs Ald., Bekker: ofo» codd. 16, 3’ add. Ueberweg 
(coni. Vahlen). 18. trevayriws Twining, cf. Arab. ‘quae dicta 
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20. hore xal abrdv codd.: dare xal Auréoy M. Schmidt: ofrws re xal el 
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reality, or to received opinion. With respect to the 
requirements of art, a probable impossibility is to be 
preferred to a thing improbable and yet possible. Again, 
it may be impossible that there should be men such as 
Zeuxis painted. ‘Yes, we say, ‘but the impossible is 
the higher thing; for the ideal type must surpass the 
reality. To justify the irrational, we appeal to what is 
commonly said to be. In addition to which, we urge 
that the irrational. sometimes does not violate reason ; 
just as ‘it is (ropab e that a thing may happen contrary 
to probability.’ 

Things that sound contradictory should be examined 18 
by the same rules as in dialectical refutation—whether 
the same thing is meant, in the same relation, and in the 
same sense. We should therefore solve the question by 
reference to what the poet says himself, or to what is 
tacitly assumed by a person of intelligence. 

The element of the irrational, and, similarly, depravity 19 
of character, are justly censured when there is no inner 
necessity for introducing them. Such is the irrational 
element in the Aegeus of Euripides, and the badness of 
Menelaus in the Orestes. 

Thus, there are five sources from which critical 20 
objections are drawn. Things are censured either as 
impossible, or irrational, or morally hurtful, or contra- 
dictory, or contrary to artistic correctness. The answers 
should be sought under the twelve heads above mentioned. 

‘XVI The question may be raised whether the Epic or 
Tragic mode of imitation is the higher. If the more 
refined art is the higher, and the more refined in every 
case is that which appeals to the better sort of audience, 
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the art which imitates anything and everything is 
manifestly most unrefined., The audience is supposed to 
be too dull to comprehend unless something of their own 
is thrown in by the performers, who therefore indulge 
in restless movements. Bad flute-players twist and twirl, 
if they have to represent ‘the quoit-throw,’ or hustle the 
coryphaeus when they perform the ‘Scylla’ Tragedy, 2 
it is said, has this same defect. We may compare the 
opinion that the older actors entertained of their suc- 
cessors. Mynniscus used to call Callippides ‘ape’ on 
account of the extravagance of his action, and the same 

42 a view was held of Pindarus. Tragic art, then, as a whole, 
stands to Epic in the same relation as the younger to 
the elder actors. So we are told that Epic poetry is 
addressed to a cultivated audience, who do not need 
gesture ; Tragedy, to an inferior public. Being then 3 
unrefined, it is evidently the lower of the two. 

Now, in the first place, this censure attaches not to 
the poetic but to the histrionic art; for gesticulation 
may be equally overdone in epic recitation, as by Sosi- 
stratus, or in lyrical competition, as by Mnasitheus the 
Opuntian. Next, all action is not to be condemned— 
any more than all dancing—but only that of bad per- 
formers. Such was the fault found in Callippides, as 
also in others of our own day, who are censured for 
representing degraded women. Again, Tragedy like Epic 

+ poetry produces its effect even without action ; it reveals 
its power by mere reading. If, then, in all other respects 
it is superior, this fault, we say, is not inherent in it. 
~\ And superior it is, because it has all the epic 4 
elements—it may even use the epic metre—with the 
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music and scenic effects as important accessories; and 
these produce the most vivid of pleasures. AFurther, it 
has vividness of impression in reading as well as in } 
representation. * Moreover, the art attains its end within 5, a 
462 w narrower limits; for the concentrated effect is more ~ 
pleasurable than one which is spread over a long time 
and so diluted. What, for example, would be the effect 
of the Oedipus of Sophocles, if it were cast into a form | 
as long as the Iliad? Once more, the Epic imitation 6 : 
has less unity ; as is shown by this,—that any Epic poem !77 ; 
will furnish subjects for several tragedies, Now if the | 
story be worked into a unity, it will, if concisely told, __ 
appear truncated; or, if it conform to the Epic canon 
of length, it will seem weak and watery. * * # ¥* 
What I mean by a story composed of several actions. 
may be illustrated from the Iliad and Odyssey, which 
have many parts, each with a certain magnitude of its | 
own. Yet these poems are as perfect as possible in 
structure; each is, in the highest degree attainable, an 
imitation of a single action. 
If, then, Tragedy is superior to Epic poetry in all these 7 
respects, and, moreover, fulfils its specific function better . 
as an art—for each art ought to produce, not any chance 
pleasure, but the pleasure proper to it, as already stated 
—it plainly follows that Tragedy is the higher art, as 
attaining its end more perfectly. 

Thus much may suffice concerning Tragic and Epic 8 
poetry in general; their several kinds and parts, with 
the number of each and their differences; the causes 
that make a poem good or bad; the objections of the 
critics and the answers to these objections. * * * 
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ARISTOTLE’S THEORY OF POETRY 
AND THE FINE ARTS 


CHAPTER I | 
ART AND NATURE lp 


ARISTOTLE, it must be premised at the outset, has 
not dealt with fine art in any separate treatise, he 
has formulated no theory of it, he has not marked 
the organic relation of the arts to one another. 
While his love of logical distinctions, his tendency 
to rigid demarcation, is shown even in the province 
of literary criticism by the care with which in 
the Poetecs he maps out the subordinate divisions 
of his subject (the different modes of recognition, 
the elements of the plot, etc.), yet he nowhere 
classifies the various kinds of poetry ; still less has 
he given a scientific grouping of the fine arts and 
exhibited their specific differences. We may con- 
fidently assert that many of the aesthetic problems 
which have been since raised never even occurred to 
his mind, though precise answers to almost all such 


questions have been extracted from his writings 
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by the unwise zeal of his admirers. He has how- 
ever left some leading principles which we shall 
endeavour to follow out. 

There is a special risk at the present day at- 
tending any such attempt to bring together his 
fragmentary remarks and present them in a con- 
nected form. His philosophy has in it the germs 
of so much modern thought that we may, almost 
without knowing it, find ourselves putting into his 
mouth not his own language but that of Hegel. 
Nor is it possible to determine by general rules 
how far the thought that is implicit in a philo- 
sophical system, but which the author himself has 
not drawn out, is to be reckoned as an integral 
part of the system. {In any case, however, 
Aristotle's Poetics cannot be read apart from his 
other writings. No author is more liable to be 
misunderstood if studied piecemeal. The careless 
profusion with which he throws out the suggestions 
of the moment, leaving it to the intelligence or 
the previous knowledge of his readers to adjust 
his remarks and limit their scope, is in itself a 
possible source of misapprehension. It was an 
observation of Goethe that it needs some insight 
into Aristotle’s general philosophy to understand 
what he says about the drama; that otherwise he 
confuses our studies; and that modern treatises on 
poetry have gone astray by seizing some accidental 
side of his doctrine. If it is necessary, then, to 
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interpret Aristotle by himsel< will not be unfair 
in dealing with so coherent a thinker to credit him 
with seeing the obvious conclusions which flow 
from his principles, even when he has not formally 
stated them.» To bring out the lines of attachment . 
which subsist between the correlated parts of his 
system is a very different thing from discovering 
in him ideas which, even if present in the germ, 
could only have ripened in another soil and under 
other skies. 

The distinction between fine and useful art . 
was first brought out fully by Aristotle. In the 
history of Greek art we are struck rather by the 
union between the two forms of art than by their 
independence. It was a loss for art when the 
spheres of use and beauty came in practice to be 
dissevered, when the useful object ceased to be 
decorative, and the things of common life no 
longer gave delight to the maker and to the user. 
But the theoretic distinction between fine and 
useful art needed to be laid down, and to Aristotle 
we owe the first clear conception of fine art as a 
free and independent activity of the mind, outside 
the domain both of religion and of politics, having 
an end distinct from that of education or moral 
improvement. He has not indeed left us any 
continuous discussion upon fine art. The Poetics 
furnishes no complete theory even of poetry, nor 
is it probable that this is altogether due to the 
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imperfect form in which this treatise has come 
down to us. But Aristotle is a systematic thinker, 
and numberless illustrations and analogies drawn 
from one or other of the arts, and scattered through 
his writings, show that he had given special 
attention to the significance of art in its widest 
sense; and that as he had formed a coherent 
idea of the place which art held in relation to 
nature, science, and morality, so too he had in his 
own mind thought out the relation in which the 
two branches of art stood to one another. 

‘Art imitates nature’ ( rTéyyn pipetras rhy 
¢vow), says Aristotle, and the phrase has been 
repeated and has passed current as a summary of 
the Aristotelian doctrine of fine art. Yet the 
original saying was never intended to differentiate 
between fine and useful art; nor indeed could it 
possibly bear the sense that fine art is a copy 
or reproduction of natural objects. The use of 
the term ‘nature’ would in itself put the matter 
beyond dispute; for nature in Aristotle is not the 
outward world of created things ; it. is the creative 
force, the productive principle ‘of the _universe. 
The context in each case where the phrase occurs 
determines its precise application. In the Physics’ 
the point of the comparison is that alike in art and 
in nature there is the union of matter (dy) with 
constitutive e form (e805), and that the knowledge 

i Phys. ii. 2. 194 a 21. 
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of both elements is requisite for the natural 
philosopher as for the physician and the architect. 
In the Meteorologica’ the reference is to cooking 
as an artificial mode of producing results similar to 
those produced by the spontaneous action of heat 
in the physical world; digestion (éjus) itself 
(according to the medical theory of the day) being 
given as an instance of a process of cooking 
(&pnois) carried on by nature within the body. 
In the instances above quoted ‘art’ is limited by 
the context to useful art; but the analogy does 
not rest there. Art in its widest acceptation has, 
like nature, certain ends in view, and in the 
adaptation of means to ends catches hints from , 
nature who is already in some sort an unconscious _ 
artist. 

While art in general imitates the method of 
nature, the phrase has special reference to useful * 
art, which learns from nature the precise end at 
‘which to aim. In the selection of the end she acts 
with infallible instinct, and her endeavour to attain 
it is on the whole successful. But at times she 
makes mistakes as indeed do the schoolmaster and 

1 Meteor. iv. 3.381 b 6. The phrase ‘Art imitates Nature’ is 
also found in de Mundo 5. 396 b 12, which, however, cannot be 
reckoned among the genuine Aristotelian writings. There the 
order of the universe is explained to result from a union of 
opposites ; and three illustrations, derived from painting, music, 
and grammar, are added of the mode in which art, in imitating 
nature’s diversity, works out harmonious results. 
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the physician ;* failures rather than mistakes they 
should be called, for the fault is not hers; her 
rational intention is liable to be frustrated by 
inherent flaws in the substances with which she is 
compelled to work. She is subject to limitations, 
and can only make the best of her material.’ 

The higher we ascend in the scale of being, the 
more does nature need assistance in carrying out 
her designs. Man, who is her highest creation, 
sl. brings into the world more, helpless than any 
other animal,—unshod, unclad, unarmed.* But in 
his seeming imperfection lies man’s superiority, for 
the fewer the finished appliances with which he is 
provided, the greater is his need for intellectual 
effort. By means of the rational faculty of art, 
with which nature has endowed him richly, he is 
able to come to her aid, and in ministering to his 
own necessities to fulfil her uncompleted purposes. 
Where from any cause nature fails, art steps in. 
Nature aims at producing health ; in her restorative 
processes we observe an instinctive capac pacity | for. 
self-curing.* But she does not always succeed, and 
the art of the physician makes good the defect. 


1 Phys, ii, 8. 199 a 33. 

2 Cf. de Part. Anim, iv. 10. 687 a 15, 4 5& dicts ex Tov 
évdeyopevwr moved rd BéATUrTov. 

8 De Part. Anim. iv. 10. 687 a 24. 

4 Phys.ii. 8.199 b 30, dor’ ei év Ty TEXYY everre Td Evexa Tov, 
kai ev dio, pddurra 5 djAov Grav tis iarpedy avris éavrdv- 


Totty yap éoixev 4 picis. 
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He discovers one of the links of the chain which 
terminates in health, and uses natures own 
machinery to start a series of movements which 
lead to the desired result.' Again, nature has 
formed_manto-bea— political animal.’* Family 
and tribal life are stages on the way to a more 
complete existence, and the term of the process is 
reached when man enters into that higher order of 
community called the state. The state is indeed 
a natural institution, but needs the political art to 


organise it and to realise nature's full idea. The 
function, then, of the useful arts is in all cases ‘to Suh? Lay 
V 


supply the deficiencies of nature’ ;° and he who 
would be a master in any art must first discern 


1 Metaph. vi. 7. 1032 b 6, ylyveras 5) 75 vytés voojoavros 
otrws: ered) Todt tyiea, dvdyxn ei tyres eoras Todt tmdp£at, 
olov opadrdryta, et 5¢ rovro, Oepudérnta. Kai otrws dei voet, éws 
dy aydyy €is TovTo 6 avros Sivarat écxarov roreiv. elra nbn 7 
ard tovrou Kivnots Toinots KaXelrar, 7 ert Td Vytaiverv. 

2 Pol. i. $. 1253 a 2, dvOpwros pice rodirixdy (pov. 

8 Pol. iv. (vii.) 17. 1337 a 1-2, waca yap réxvn Kai wadeia 76 
mporAcirov BobAcrat THS picews avarAnpovv. The context here, 
in its reference to education, limits the scope of réxvn to useful 
art. In Phys ii. 8.199 a 15, 7 réxvn Ta pev emiteAct a 7 pots 
aduvares dwep doar Ga, ra S¢ ppetrar it is probable that the dis- 
tinction is not as would at first sight seem, between useful and fine 
art, but between two aspects of useful art. The sentence is not 
quite logieal ix form, but the meaning is that useful art on the one 
hand satisfies those needs of man for which nature has not fully 
provided, om the other hand its processes are those of nature 
(ptpetrac sc. 77)” pio). The two clauses respectively mark the 
end and the method of useful art. The main argument of the 
chapter is in fnvour of this view. 


av 


A 
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the true end by a study of nature’s principles, and 
then employ the method which she suggests for 
the attainment of that end. 

‘Nature taught Art,’ says Milton; and the 
same Aristotelian idea was in the mind of Dante, 
when he makes Virgil condemn usury as a departure 
from nature: ‘Philosophy, to him who hears it, 
points out not in one place alone, how Nature 
takes her course from the Divine Intellect, and 
from its art. And, if thou note well thy Physics,’ 
thou wilt find, not many pages from the first, that 
your art as far as it can, follows her (Nature), as 
the scholar does his master. . . . And because the 
usurer takes another way, he contemns Nature in 
herself, and in her follower (Art), placing elsewhere 
his hope.’* The phrase on which we have been 
commenting is the key to this passage: useful art 


; supplements nature, and at the same ome follows 
her guidance. a, 





1 Phys. ii. 2. 
2 Inferno xi. 97-111, Carlyle’s Tran 





CHAPTER II 
‘IMITATION’ AS AN AESTHETIC TERM 


THE term ‘fine art’ is not one that has been 
transmitted to us from the Greeks. Their phrase 
was the ‘imitative arts’ (wuntixal réyvac), ‘ modes 
of imitation’ (psp27oes),’ or sometimes the ‘liberal 
arts’ (édevOépion réxvar). ‘Imitation’ as the com- 
mon characteristic of the fine arts was not origin- 
ated by Aristotle, nor even by Plato. The phrase 
had previously been current both in popular speech 
and literary idiom, and marked, in particular, the 
antithesis between this form of art and industrial 
production. The idea of imitation is connected in 
our minds with a want of creative freedom, with a 
literal or servile copying: and the word, as trans- 
mitted from Plato to Aristotle, was already tinged 
by some such disparaging associations. The 
Platonic view that the real world is a weak or 


1 He applies the term pupijoets only to poetry and music (Poet. 
i. 2), but the constant use of the verb ptpetoOac or of the adjective 
papnrixés in connexion with the other arts above enumerated 
proves that all alike are counted arts of imitation. 
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imperfect repetition of an ideal archetype led to the 
. world of reality being regarded in a special sense, 
and on a still lower plane, as a world of mere 
imitation. Aristotle, as his manner was, accepted 
the current phrase and interpreted it anew. True, 
he may sometimes have been misled by its 
guidance, and not unfrequently his meaning 1s 
obscured by his adherence to the outworn formula. 
But he deepened and enriched its signification, 
looking at it from many sides and in the light of 
the masterpieves of Greek art and literature. 

This will become apparent as we proceed. 
Meanwhile—if we may so far anticipate what is to 
fullow—a crucial instance of the inadequacy of the 
literal English equivalent ‘imitation’ to express 
the Aristotelian idea is afforded by a passage in 
ch. xxv. The artist may ‘imitate things as they 
ought to be’: he may place before him an 
unrealised ideal. We see at once that there is no 
question here of bare imitation, of a literal tran- 
senpt of the world of reality. 

lt has been already mentioned that ‘to unitate 
nature. iw the popular acceptation of the phrase, 1 
neg tor Aristotle the function of fine art. The 
actual objects of gesthetie imctation are_threefuid 
-- dm, wade, woudes.”® By fey are meari the 

> Pee KU. 1, aye uyscurtas rows jvrer tiv gnduay e& 
Te de, ) Yap Wa JY) ary, yd Out «ai duned 7 2 eres er 
See ato vp. 137 BE, 32. 

POE Post. >. 
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characteristic moral qualities, the permanent _dis- 
positions _ of. the. mind, which reveal a certain 
condition of the will: dn are the more transient 
emotions, the passing moods of feeling : mpdgers are 
actions in their proper and inward sense’ An act 
viewed merely as an external process or result, one 
of a series of outward phenomena, is not the true 
object of aesthetic imitation. The wpaés that art 


seeks to reproduce is mainly an inward process, 
@ psychical energy working outwards; deeds, in- 


cidents, events, situations, being in included ded under it 


80 far as these spring from an inward act, act of of will, ae 10: 
or elicit some activity of thought or feeling.* 
Here lies the explanation of the somewhat 

oe phrase used in the Poetics, ch. ii., that 

. action’ are the objects imitated by the ° 
ie arts :*—by all and not merely by dramatic or 
marrative poetry where action is more obviously 
wepresented. Everything that expresses the mental 
life, that reveals a rational personality, will fall 
within this “larger sen sense of ‘action.’ Such actions. 
are not necessarily processes extending over a 
period of time: they may realise themselves in a 
single moment; they may be summed up in a 
particular mood, a given situation. The phrase 


1 Of. Eth. Nic. i. 8 1098 b 15, ras 8 mpdfes Kai tas 
evepyeias Tas Wuyxixads wept Yrynv TiDewev. See also infra p. 327. 

2 Poet. ii. 1, wet Sé pipovvrar of pipovpevor mparrovras 
K.T.A, 
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is virtually an equivalent for the 70n, rd0n, rpakeus 
above enumerated. 
The common original, then, from which all the 
~ arts draw is | human a. life, —its mental “processes, i , its 
spiritual movements, its “outward acts “issuing from 
deeper sources; in a word, all that constitutes _ the 
> inward and essential activity of the soul, On this 
principle landscape and animals are not ranked 
among the objects of aesthetic imitation. , The 


f) 
‘ | whole universe is not conceived of as the raw 
/ 


x 


> 


material of art. Aristotle's theory is in agreement— 
with the practice of the Greek poets and artists 
of the classical period, who introduce the external 
world only so far as it forms a background of 
action, and enters as an emotional element into 
man’s life and heightens the human interest. 

We may now proceed to determine more nearly 
the meaning of ‘ imitation.’ 

A work of art 1s a lrkeness (cuotwpa) or re- 
production of an original, and not a symbolic 
representation of 1t;1 and this holds good whether 
the artist draws from a model in the real world 
or from an unrealised ideal in the mind. The 
distinction may be shown by Aristotle's own 
illustrations. A sign or symbol has no essential 
~ resemblance, no natural connexion, with the thing 


signified. Thus spoken words are symbols of 





*< 


1 This point is worked out in detail by Teichmiiller, Ari- 
stotelische Forschungen, ii. 145-154. 
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menta] states, written words are symbols of spoken 
words; the connexion between them is con- 
ventional! On the other hand mental impressions 
are not signs or symbols, but copies of external 
reality, likenesses of the things themselves. In 
the act of sensuous perception objects stamp upon 
the mind an impress of themselves like that of a 
signet ring, and the picture (¢dvracyua) so engraven 
on the memory is compared to a portrait (fwypd- 
gna, eixov).? Thus the creations of art are, as it 
were, pictures which exist for the ‘ phantasy.’ 

Of this faculty, however, Aristotle does not 
give a very clear or consistent account. He defines 
it as ‘ “the movement which results upon an actual 
sensation”: more simply we may define it as the 
after-effect of a sensation, the continued presence 
of an impression after the object which first 
excited it has been withdrawn from actual ex- 
perience.’* As such it is brought in to explain 
the illusions of dreaming and other kindred 


1 De Interpret. i. 1.16 a3, eore pev odv Ta ev Ty Gury Tov év 
Ty Yuxy TaPnpatwv ovpBora, kai ra ypapdpeva Tov ev TH Pury. 
In ch. 2. 16 a 27 the connexion is said to be xara cvvOyKny. 

2 De Mem. et Remin. i. 450 8 27—451 817. CE£ de Interpret. 
L 1.16 a7, where the ra0ipara or mental impressions are said 
to be opowpara of reality. 

8 E. Wallace, Aristotle's Psychology, Intr. p. Ixxxvii.: see the 
whole section relating to this subject, pp. lxxxvi—xcvii. The defini- 
tion is in de Anim. iii. 3. 429 a 1, 9 davracia av ein Kivyots tro 
Ths aicOyoews THS Kar’ évépyeav yeyvonevn. So de Somno 1. 
459 a 17. 
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phenomena. But it is more than a receptivity 
of sense,! it is on the border-line between sense and 
thought. It is treated as an image-forming faculty, 
by which we can recall at will pictures previously 
presented to the mind’ and may even accomplish 
some of the processes of thought.® It represents 
subjectively all the particular concrete objects 
perceived by’ the external senses. From these 
‘phantasms’ or representations of the imagination 
the intellect abstracts its ideas or universal con- 
cepts. Without the imagination the intellect 
cannot work through lack of matter. The idea, 
therefore, which is purely intellectual, implies and 
contains in itself whatever is universal, that is 
intelligible, in the object of sense. When in default 
of a nearer equivalent we use the term ‘ imagina- 
tion ’—that is, an image-making power—we must 
remember that Aristotle’s psychology does not 
admit of such a faculty as a creative imagination, 
which not merely reproduces objects passively 
perceived, but fuses together the things of thought 
and sense, and forms a new world of its own, 
recombining and transmuting the materials of 
experience.* This work is for Aristotle the result 


1 De Anwm. iii. 3. 428 a 5-16. 

2 De Anim. iii. 3. 427 b 17-20. 

8 De Anum, iii. 10. 433 a 10. 

4 The idea of a creative power in man which transforms the 
materials supplied by the empirical world is not unknown either to 
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of the spontaneous and necessary union of intellect 
and sense. 

We have thus advanced another step in the 
argument. A work of art reproduces its original, 
not as it 1s in wself, but as tt appears to the 
senses. Art addresses itself not to the abstract 
reason but to the sensibility and image-making | 
faculty ; it is concerned with outward appearances ; 
it employs illusions; its world is not that which 
is revealed by pure thought; it sees truth, but in 


o' 


i 


its concrete manifestations, not as an abstract idea. ~ 


Important consequences follow from the doctrine 
of aesthetic semblance, first noted by Plato’— 
though in depreciation of fine art—and firmly 
zapprehended by Aristotle. Art does not attempt 
‘&o embody the objective reality of things, but only 
their sensible appearances. Indeed by the very 
principles of Aristotle’s philosophy it can present 
mo more than a semblance; for it impresses the 
artistic form upon a matter which is not proper 
to that form. Thus it severs itself from material 


Plato or Aristotle, but it is not a separate faculty or denoted by a 
distinct name. In Philostratus (circa ap. 210), Vit. Apoll. vi. 19, 
gavracia is the active imagination as opposed to the faculty of 
pipnots. gavracia, é¢n, tavra (ie. the sculptured forms of the 
gods by a Pheidias or Praxiteles) eipydoaro cogwrépa pipjoews 
Snusoupyos: pipnows pev yap Snurovpyjoe 6 eldev, favracia 
b€ kai 6 pm elder. 

1 For the importance of this contribution to aesthetic theory 
eee Bosanquet, History of Aesthetic, pp. 28-30. 
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reality and the corresponding wants. Herein lies 
<x the secret of its emancipating power. The real 
~ emotions, the positive needs of life, have always 
in them some element of disquiet. By the union 
of a form with a matter which in the world of 
experience is alien to it, a magical effect is wrought. 
The pressure of everyday reality is removed, and 
the aesthetic emotion is released as an independent 
activity. Art, then, moving in a world of images 
and appearances, and creating after a pattern 
existing in the mind, must be skilled in the use 
of illusion. By this alone can it give coherence to 
its creations and impart to its fictions an air of 
reality. The doctrine of aesthetic semblance and 
of 76 miGavev, which depends on it, is carried so 
: far that the poet working by illusions ‘ought_ 
': to prefer probable impossibilities to possible 
improbabilities.’ * 

While all works of art are likenesses of an 
original and have reference to a world indepen- 
dently known, the various arts reflect the image 
from without by different means and with more 

ne Ot less directness and vividness. 
Kee , Music was held by Aristotle, as by the Greeks | 
, generally, to be the most ‘imitative’ or represent- | 
ca ative of the arts. It is a direct image, a copy of 
character. We generally think of it in a different 
way. The emotion it suggests, the message it 
1 Poe. xxiv. 10, xxv. 17: see pp. 173 ff 
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Conveys, corresponds but little with a reality 
Outside itself, with a world of feeling already 
known. We cannot test its truth by its accordance 
with any original. It is capable of expressing 
general and elementary moods of feeling, which 
will be variously interpreted by different hearers. 
It cannot render the finer shades of extra-musical 
emotion with any degree of certainty and precision. 
Its expressive power, its capacity to reproduce in- 
dependent realities, is weak in proportion as the 
impression it produces is vivid and definite. But 
to Aristotle, who here accepts the traditions of his 
country, the very opposite seems true. Music is the 
express image and reflection of moral character. 
“ In rhythms and melodies we have the most real- 
istic imitations of anger and mildness as well as of 
Courage, temperance and all their opposites.’ Not 
Only states of feeling but also strictly ethical 
qualities and dispositions of mind are reproduced 
by musical imitation, and on the close correspond- 
ence between the copy and the original depends 
the importance of music in the formation of 
character. Music in_ reflecting character moulds 
and influences it... 

A partial explanation of the prevalence of such 


1 Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1340 a 18, ore 5€ Gpotdpara parwurra mapa. 
Tas dAnOivas pices év Tos pvOpois Kai Trois pérXeow dpyhs Kat 
, cj > 7? Q ? “ la “ > 
apaotnros ért 5 avdpias cal cwppooivns Kal ravTwv tov évav- 

Tiwv TOUTS. 
K 
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a view is to be found in the dependent position 
which music occupied among the Greeks. It was 
one of the accessories of poetry, to which it was 
strictly subordinate, and consisted of comparatively 
simple strains. Much of its meaning was derived 
from the associations it called up, and from the 
emotional atmosphere which surrounded it. It 
was associated with definite occasions and solem- 
nities, it was accompanied by certain dances and 
attached to well-known words. ‘ When there are 
no words, says Plato, ‘it is very difficult to 
recognise the meaning of harmony of rhythm, or 
to see that any worthy object is imitated by them.’? 


1 Laws ii. 669 E. On the whole subject of Greek music see 
The Modes of Ancient Greek Music by D. B. Monro (Oxford 1894). 
Mr. Monro after insisting on the close connexion between words 
and melody thus procéeds: ‘The beauty and even the persuasive 
effect of a voice depend, as we are more or less aware, in the first 
place upon the pitch or key in which it is set, and in the second 
place upon subtle variations of pitch, which give emphasis, or light 
and shade. Answering to the first of these elements, ancient 
music, if the main contention of this essay is right, has its system 
of Modes or keys. Answering to the second it has a series of 
scales in which the delicacy’and variety of the intervals still fill 
us with wonder. In both these points modern music shows 
diminished resources. We have in the Keys the same or even a 
greater command of degrees of pitch; but we seem to have lost 
the close relation which once obtained between a note as the result 
of physical facts and the same note as an index of temper or 
emotion. A change of key affects us, generally speaking, like a 
change of colour or of movement—not as the heightening or 
soothing of a state of feeling. In respect of the second element 
of vocal expression, the rise and fall of the pitch, Greek music 
possessed in the multiplicity of ite scales a range of expression to 
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But even apart from interpretative words it would 
seem that the ethical significance of music was 
maintained by Aristotle and his school. In the , 
Problems we find it said, ‘ Melody even apart from ’ 
words has an ethical quality.’ Though we may 
not be able entirely to comprehend the Greek point 

of view as to the moral import of music, we must 
bear in mind that the dominant element in Greek 


Mousic was the rhythm; the spint and meaning 

of any given composition was felt to reside especi- chy | 
ally here; and the doctrine which asserted the 
unique imitative capacity of music had for Aris- : 
totle its theoretic basis in this,/that the external ‘ 
Xmovements of rhythmical sound bear a close v 
resemblance to the movements of the soul, Each | 


ce ri 
‘which there is no modern parallel. The nearest analogue may be 
found in the use of modulation from a major to a minor key, or 
the reverse. But the changes of genus and “colour” at the 
Clisposal of an ancient musician must have been acoustically more 
striking, and must have come nearer to reproducing, in an idealised 
form, the tones and inflexions of the speaking voice. The tendency 
of music that is based upon harmony is to treat the voice as one 
of a number of instruments, and accordingly to curtail the use of 
it as the great source of dramatic and emotional effect. The 
consequence is twofold. On the one hand we lose sight of the 
direct influence exerted by sound of certain degrees of pitch on 
the human sensibility, and thus ultimately on character. On the 
other hand, the music becomes an independent creation. It may 
still be a vehicle of the deepest feeling ; but it no longer seeks the 
aid of language, or reaches its aim through the channels by which 
language influences the mind of man.’ 
1 Probl. xix. 27. 919 b 26, xai yap éav 7 dvev Adyou pédos, 
Opes Exes 700s. 
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single note is felt as an inward agitation. The 
regular succession of musical sounds, governed by 
the laws of melody and rhythm, are allied to those 
apdafes or outward activities which are the ex- 
pression of a mental state.’ 

This power which belongs in an eminent degree 
to the sense of hearing is but feebly exhibited by 
the other senses. Taste and touch do not directly 
reflect moral qualities; sight, but little, for form 
and colour are ‘rather signs of moral qualities’ 
than actual imitations of them.* This passage of 


1 In Probl. xix. 29. 920 a 3, the question is asked Sia ri of 
pvOpot xai 7a pérAn Hwov7 otoa 7Oerw eo.xey; and the answer 
suggested is 7) dre xuvjoes eiciv dorep kal at mpdgas; dn Se 4 
pev evepyera nOcKxdv Kat roves HOos, of SE xupot cal rd ypwpara 
ov wowovory Gpoiws. Again in Probl. xix. 27. 919 b 26, the 
similar question dia ri 1d dxovordy povov #Oos Exes Tov ai- 
oOyrov ; is put, and again the answer is 7 Gre Kivnow éxet pdvov 
ovxl, nv 6 Yddos nas Kivel; . . . dAAG THs Eropevns TH TOLOUTH | 
Yody aicOavéucba xivijoews. It is added ai S€ xuvjpoes abdrac 
mpaxtixal eiowv, at Se rpafecs 7Oovs onpaciaéoriv, A distinction 
is further drawn between the xivjoes produced by sight and by 
hearing, but the precise meaning is not beyond dispute and need 
not detain us here. 

The classification of melodies into 76x, évOovccacrixd, 
apaxtixa (Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1341 b 33), corresponds, it may be 
observed, with the three objects of imitative art 76, rd6n, 
T pagers. 

2 Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1340 a 28, ovpBEeBnxe S¢ trav aicOyrav év 
pev rots GAXots pydev vrdpxety dpoiwpa tots WOerwv, olov év Tots 
amrrois Kai Tois yevorois, GAN €v tois Gparols Hpeea: oXApaTa 
yap €ore rotatra, GAN emi pixpdy, . . . ere 5€ ovKw eote Tava 
Gpormpata Tov nOwv, GAAG onpeta. waAXAov Ta yivdpeva TXHpaTa 
Kat xpwpara tov 7Oav. The two passages just quoted from the 
Problems go farther and declare that sound alone carries with it 
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the Polttics would seem to imply that painting and 
sculpture directly render little more than the out- 
ward and physical features of an object, and that 
they convey moral and spiritual facts almost wholly 
by signs or symbols. Here, it might be thought, 
we are introduced to a type of art foreign to the mind 
of Greece, an art in which the inner qualities are 
shadowed forth in outward forms, with which they 
are conventionally associated, but which suggest no 
obvious and immediate resemblance. 

But the phrase here used, like many of Aristotle’s 
obiter dicta, must be taken with considerable lati- 
tude and in conjunction with other passages. Some 
emphasis, too, must be laid on the admission that 
form and colour do, in however slight a degree, 
reflect the moral character, and on the qualifying 
‘rather’ prefixed to the statement that they are 
‘signs of moral qualities.’ They are indeed less 
perfect manifestations of these qualities than music, 
whose rhythmical and ordered movements have a 
special affinity with the nature of the soul, and re- 


4s 


\ 


produce with most directness the moral life, which | 


is itself an activity, a movement.’ Still facial 


any immediate suggestion of moral qualities ; sight, taste, and smell 
are expressly excluded. This is perhaps an exaggeration of the 
proper Aristotelian view. 

1 Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1340 b 17, kai res Coxe ovyyeveca, tals 
Gppovias kat Tots puOpois elvat, where the sense, as the context 
shows, is that harmonies and rhythms have a certain affinity with 
the soul. Hence, Aristotle proceeds, some have wrongly inferred 


¥ 
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expression, gestures, attitudes, are a dialect which 
nature herself has taught, and which needs no 
skilled interpreter to expound. They are in the 
truest sense a natural, not an artificial medium of 
expression, and convey their meaning by the force 
of immediate suggestion and without a conscious 
process of inference. If symbols they may be called, 
they are not conventional symbols, but living signs 
through which the outward frame follows and reflects 
the movements of the spirit ; they are a visible token 
of the inner unity of body and soul. 

The reading of character by gesture and facial 
expression, as explained by the Aristotelian school, 
rests on an assumed harmony not in the case of 
hearing only but of other organs of sense also, 
between the movements within and those without.’ 
The comparisons, moreover, elsewhere made between 
painting and poetry as expressive of character cease 
to be relevant if we suppose that form and colour 
have no natural, as distinct from a conventional, 
significance in rendering the phenomena of mind. 
that the soul itself isa harmony. Cf. Probl. xix. 38. 920 b 33, 
pvOpe@ 82 yaipopev Sid 7d -yvwpipov Kal reraypevov apOpudy exer, 
Kat Kuvely nuas TeTaAypEvWs* OiKELoTEpa yap ) TeTAypEVn Kivnoes 
Pioe THS aTAaKToV, OTTE Kal Kata pio parAov. Plato Tim. 47 D,7 
5¢ appovia Evyyeveis éxovea popads Tals év nuiv THs Puxns mepsodors. 

1 Phystognom. i. 2. 806 a 28, éx Te yap THY Kiwjcewy Pvotoyvw- 
povovot, kal €x TOV oXNMATWV, Kal EK TOV xpwudTur, Kal éx TOY 
nOav Tov ért Tou mpocwTrov Eudatvopevwv. 806 b 28, ra dé 


,.: Y ? . 3 r 24 A , 
oxXjpara kai Ta waPypara Ta eridatvopueva, ert TOV TpoTwrwv 


xara Tas Gpodrytas AapBaveras to TaOe:. 
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Aristotle no doubt holds that sound is unequalled’ 


in its power of direct expression, but he does not 
deny that colour and form too have a similar capacity 
though in an inferior degree. The instinctive move- 
ments of the limbs, the changes of colour produced 
on the surface of the body, are something more than 
arbitrary symbols; they imply that the body is of 
itself responsive to the animating soul, which leaves 
its trace on the visible organism. 

Painting and sculpture working through an inert 
material cannot indeed reproduce the life of the 
soul in all its variety and successive manifesta- 
tions. In their frozen and arrested movement they 
fix eternally the feeling they portray. A single 
typical moment is seized and becomes representative 
ef all that precedes or follows. Still shape and 
Hine and colour even here retain something of 
“their significance, they are in their own degree a 
matural image of the mind; and their meaning is 


helped out by symmetry, which in the arts of repose . 


answers to rhythm, the chief. vehicle of expression 
in the arts of movement. Aristotle does not himself 
notice the analogy between dancing and sculpture, 
which is brought out by later writers, but he would 
have perfectly apprehended the feeling which sug- 
gested the saying, ‘ The statues of the classic artists 
are the relics of ancient dancing.’' The corres- 


1 Athen. xiv. 26 p. 629, €ore 5€ kat ra Tay apxaiwy Syprovpywv 
dydApara THS TaAaLas Opynoews Aciiava. 


2 


acre 
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pondence lies in the common element of rhythmic 
form. This, which was the soul of Greek music 
and Greek dancing, would not on Aristotle’s general 
principles lose all its expressive power when trans- 
ferred to the material of the plastic arts, modified 
though it may be in the transference. 

Even dancing, we read in the Poetics,! imitates 
character, emotion, action. The expressive power 
of dancing, admitted by Aristotle and by all Greek 
tradition, receives its most instructive commentary 
in Lucian’s pamphlet on the subject, which, when 
due allowance is made for exaggeration and the 
playful gravity so characteristic of the writer, is 
still inspired by an old Greek sentiment. Rhetori- 
cians and musicians had already written treatises 
on the art, and Lucian in handling the same theme 
imitates their semi-philosophic manner. Dancing is 
placed in the front rank of the fine arts, and all the 
sciences are made contributory to it. The dancer 
must have a fine genius, a critical judgment of 
poetry, a ready and comprehensive memory ; like 
Homer’s Calchas he must know the past, the present, 
and the future. Above all he needs to have mastered 
all mythology from chaos and the origin of the 
universe down to Cleopatra, queen of Egypt, and to 
be able to reproduce the legends in their spirit and 
their details. He must avoid the ‘terrible solecisms’ 
of some ignorant performers. Like the orator he 

1 Poet. i. 5. 
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should aim at being always perspicuous; he must 
be understood though he is dumb and heard though 
he says nothing. Dancing is not inferior to tragedy 
itself in expressive capacity; it is descriptive of 


every shade of character and emotion. Moreover . 


it harmonises the soul of the spectator, trains the 
moral sympathies, and acts as a curative and 
quieting influence on the passions. 


Poetry unlike the other arts produces its effects 


(except such as depend on metre) through symbols, 


\ 


~ 


alone. It cannot directly present form and colour| « 


to the eye; it can only employ words to call up 
amages of the objects to be represented ; nor need 
these words be audible; they may be merely written 
symbols. The sign too and the thing signified are 
mot here so linked together by obvious suggestion 
that their meaning is at once and everywhere appre- 
hended; they vary with race and country, they 
cannot claim to be a universal language. Yet poetry, 
though it makes use of symbols which have to be 
interpreted by the mind, is no exception to Aris- 
totle’s principle that fine art is not a body 
of symbols. The image it presents is not one 
which through artificial means or remote associa- 
tion reminds us of a reality already known. 
Though signs are the medium of expression, the 
representation is not purely symbolical; for the 
signs are those significant words which in life are 
the natural and familiar medium by which thought 
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and feeling are revealed. The world which poetry 
creates is not explicitly stated by Aristotle to be a 
likeness or cyolwpa of an original, but this is implied 
all through the Poetics. The original which it 
reflects is human action and character in all their 
. diverse modes of manifestation; no other art has 
| equal range of subject matter, nor can present so 
complete and satisfying an image of its original. 

yx | In the drama the poetic imitation of life attains its 
(* perfect form; but it is here also that the idea of 
imitation in its more rudimentary sense is at once 
apparent ; speech has its counterpart in speech, and, 

if the play is put on the stage, action is rendered 

by action. Indeed the term imitation, as popularly 

applied to poetry, was probably suggested to the 

Greeks by those dramatic forms of poetry in which 

acting or recitation produced an impression allied 

\s that of mimicry. “ 

~ Poetry, music, and dancing constitute in Aris- 

totle a group by themselves, their common element 

being imitation by means of rhythm—rhythm which 

admits of being applied to words, sounds, and the 
movements of the body.’ The history of these 

arts bears out the views we find expressed’ in 

Greek writers upon the theory of music; it is a 

witness to the primitive unity of music and poetry, 

and to the close alliance of the two with dancing. 


/ 


1 Poet.i. 2-5. On the unity of this group cf. Prickard, Arsstotle 
on the Art of Poetry (Macmillan 1891), pp. 19-21. 
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Together they form a natural triad, and illustrate a 
characteristic of the ancient world to retain as indi- 
visible wholes branches of art or science which the 
separative spirit of modern thought has broken up 
into their elements. The intimate fusion of the 
three arts afterwards known as the ‘ musical’ arts 
—or rather we should perhaps say, the alliance of 
music and dancing under the supremacy of poetry 
—was exhibited even in the person of the artist. 
The office of the poet as teacher of the chorus 
demanded a practical knowledge of all that passed 
under the term ‘ dancing,’ including steps, gestures, 
attitudes, and the varied resources of rhythmical 
movement. Aeschylus, we are told,’ ‘was the in- 
~ventor of many orchestic attitudes,’ and it is added 
that the ancient poets were called orchestic, not 
only because they trained their choruses, but also 
because they taught. choral dances outside the 
theatre to such as wished to learn them. ‘So 
wise and honourable a thing,’ says Athenaeus,’ 
‘was dancing that Pindar calls Apollo the dancer,’ 
and he quotes the words: ’Opyjjor’, dyAalas dvdccwr, 
eupupdapetp “ArroAXov. 

Improvements in the technique of music or in 
the construction of instruments are associated with 
many names well known in the history of poetry. 
The poet, lyric or dramatic, composed the accom- 
paniment as well as wrote the verses; and it was ' 


1 Athenaeus i. 40. 2 xiv. 26. 
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made a reproach against Euripides, who was the 
first to deviate from the established usage, that he | 
sought the aid of Iophon, son of Sophocles, in the | 
musical setting of his dramas. The very word 
rrountys ‘poet’ in classical times often implies the 
twofold character of poet and musician, and in later 
writers is sometimes used, like our ‘composer,’ in 
a strictly limited reference to music. 

Aristotle does full justice to the force of rhythmic 


form and movement in the arts of music and dancing. 


The instinctive love of melody and rhythm is, again, 


one of the two causes to which he traces the origin 
of poetry,’ but he lays little stress on this element 


1 T take the two airia: duoixai (Poet. iv. 1) of poetry to be (1) 
the instinct of péunocs, regarded as a primitive mode of learning 
(iv. 2-5), and (2) the instinct for dppovia and pvOpds (iv. 6). 
The whole passage gains much by this interpretation. The 
objection to it is the abruptness with which the instinct for 
harmony and rhythm is introduced in § 6, so as to suggest a 
doubt whether there is not after § 5 a lacuna in the text, in 
which harmony and rhythm were mentioned as the second cause. 
Mr. R. P. Hardie (in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15) would account for the 
abruptness of § 6 in another way: ‘I would suggest that the 
transition to the second airia is to be found in the preceding 
sentence, which is to the effect that when an object imitated has 
not been seen before, so that the pleasure of recognition cannot 
be present, there may still be pleasure, which “will be due, not to 
the imitation as such, but to the execution (depyacia), the colour- 
ing (xpod), or some such cause.” Here plainly two kinds of 
pleasure which are necessarily independent are referred to, and 
there is no difficulty in supposing amepyacia and ypou. to be 
intended by Aristotle to correspond roughly in ypadix7 to appovia 
and pvOuds in rounteKy,’ 

The ordinary interpretation makes the two airia: to be the 
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in estimating the finished products of the poetic 
art. In the Rhetoric’ he observes that if a sentence 
has metre it will be poetry; but this is said in 
a popular way. It was doubtless the received 
opinion,” but it is one which he twice combats in 
the Poetics, insisting that it is not metrical form 
that makes a poem.* In one of these passages (ch. 
1. 7-9) he goes a step farther and presents what 


instinct of imitation, and the pleasure derived from imitation. 
This interpretation is open to the objection that it gives us not two 
independent airia: but two tendencies, both of which are referred 
to the same airia,—namely, the natural love of knowledge. 

1 Rhet. iii. 8. 1408 b 30, 5:d puOpdy Se? Exerv tov Adyov, pétpov 
dé y+ woinpa yap éorar. 

2 Cf Plato Phaedr. 258 E, év péerpy ws rownrys, 7 avev péeTpov 
ws iSuirns: and Repub. x. 601 B on the xyAnots of melody and 
rhythm: stripped of these adornments poetical compositions are 
like faces from which the bloom of youth is gone. Gorg. 502 C, «i 
Tis mepteAoiTo THS TWoujrews Taos TS TE péAOS Kai Tdv PrOpoy Kal 
TO peTpov, GAAO Ti 7) Adyou ylyvovrat TO Aetrdpevov ; 

8 Pod. i. 6-9; ix. 2, cf. 9. See also the quotation from 
Aristotle preserved in Athenaeus xi. 112 (where, however, the 
text as it stands is hardly sound), “ApurroreAns Se ev rp epi 
TomnTav ovTus ypape. “ odKovv ovde EupeTpous (?) Tos Kadoupevous 
Ladpoves pinovs pr) popev elvac Adyous Kal pinoes 7 ToS 
"Arc~apévou tov Tyiov rovs mpwrovs (7 mporepov) ypadévras Tw 
Lwxparixov Svaddywy ;” ‘Are we therefore to deny that the mimes 
of Sophron’ (whose very name shows that they are imitative or 
mimetic), ‘though in no way metrical,—or again the dialogues of 
Alexamenus of Teos, the first (7) Socratic dialogues that were 
written,—are prose and at the same time imitations (and hence, 
poetic compositions)?’ On this passage see Bernays, Zwet Abhand- 
lungen tiber dite Aristotelische Theorie’ des Drama, p. 83. Cf. Diog. 
Laert. iii. 37, @not & ’ApwrroréAns tiv Tov Adywv ieav avrov 
(Adrwvos) peragd roijparos elvas kai we(ov Adyov. 
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appears to have been at the time an original view. 
Poetry, he explains, is a form of artistic plunors, 
and its essence lies rather in the ‘imitation’ of the 
idea than in the mere versification. Within the 
field of literature he recalls actual examples of such 
artistic ‘imitation, even in prose writings, and 
notes the want of a common term which would 
embrace every imaginative delineation of life that 
employs language as its medium of expression. 
In illustration of his point he mentions different 
kinds of literary composition, which have not 
hitherto been brought under a single distinctive 
designation, —(1) the mimes of Sophron and 
Xenarchus and the dialogues of Plato, all of them 
prose compositions of a dramatic or semi-dramatic 
character : (2) verse compositions, whether written 
in a single metre or in heterogeneous metres. 
The obvious suggestion of the passage is that the 
meaning of the word ‘ poet’ should be widened so 
as to include any writer, either in prose or verse, 
whose work is an ‘imitation’ within the aesthetic 
meaning of the term.? 


1 The general sense of the passage (Poet. i. 6-9) is clear, though 
the text offers difficulties in detail In § 6 Ueberweg’s deletion 
of érozova and Bernays’ admirable conjecture dvwvupos are both 
confirmed by the Arabic version and may be accepted without 
hesitation. Again in § 6 povov trois Adyots I understand to mean 
‘by language alone’ (ie. without music), YrAois ‘without metre’ 
(as eg. Rhet. iii, 2.1404 b 14 where ev S€ roils Yrrois Adyors is 
opposed to eri Twv pétpwv), YrAds as usual implying the absence 
of some accompaniment or adjunct which is suggested by the 
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The general question whether metre is necessary | 
for poetical expression has been raised by many 
modern critics and poets, and has sometimes been 
answered in the negative, as by Sidney, Shelley, 


context. The order of words rois Adyous YrAois instead of trois 
Ytrois Adyous is due to the pause in the sense at povoy tois 
Asyots, at which point yAots comes in with a predicative force as 
if the whole phrase were to be yrAois } éupéetpors: Tots pétpois, 
however, is substituted for éupérpors. 

In § 9 Gpoiws Sé xav ef ris x.7.A. I accept the reading of the 
apographa xail rovrov (kat A°) rowyrnv mpocayopevreov : ‘and the 
same principle will apply even if a person mixed all his metres 
(and could not, therefore, be called a —zouds of a certain metre) ; we 
must bring him too under our general term poet ;’ ie. by shifting 
the point of view, and fixing our mind on the piunocs not on the 
metrical form, we bring in another writer whom strictly we should 
exclude, if we made the title to the name sosyrys to be the 
construction of a certain sort of metre. 

As I read the whole passage there is a transition from the 
negative to the positive form of expression. In § 6 and 7 the 
form is negative. ‘The art... is at present without a name. 
There is no common term we can apply to artistic “imitation” 
in prose, in metre of a single kind ’ the proper continuation of 
which would have been, ‘and in mixed metres.’ But in the course 
of §§ 7-8 the positive idea has now emerged that it is pinot not 
verse-writing which makes the zotnrys, and accordingly § 9 is cast 
in a new mould, as if the whole had run thus, ‘we ought to give 
the comprehensive name of zroinr7s to artistic imitators whether in 
prose, or metre of a single kind, or mixed metres.’ The parenthetic 
remark of § 8 5:6 rov pev mwownryv Sixacov xadeiv «.7.A. may 
through its positive form have had some influence in determining 
the form of dpoiws 5€ . . . rpovayopevréoy, 

With this interpretation we avoid the extreme harshness of 
supplying with Vahlen the remote words ovdev av éxommev ovopdoat 
xowvov as the apodosis to dpoiws S€ xdy é tis—zrovoiro, with 
Kat ToinTHy mporayopevréov tacked on as a second apodosis,— 
the sense too being somewhat forced. We are also relieved from 
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Wordsworth. It is, however, worth observing 


that from Aristotle’s point of view, which was 
mainly one of observation, the question to be 
determined was rather as to the vehicle or medium 


the alternative necessity of assuming, with Susemihl, a dislocation 
in the general order of the clauses (see Crit. Notes) and bracketing 
certain phrases. The correction xaitot mounrny mporayopevréov 
(Rassow and Zeller) hardly brings out the connexion of thought. 

1 Cf. Sir Philip Sidney, An Apologie for Poetrie: ‘The greatest 
part of poets have apparelled their poetical inventions in that 
numberous kind of writing which is called verse. Indeed but 
apparelled, verse being but an ornament and no cause to poetry, 
since there have been many most excellent poets that never versified, 
and now swarm many versifiers that need never answer to the name 
of poeta. For Xenophon, who did imitate so excellently as to give 
us efigtem tustt umperui—the portraiture of a just empire under the 
name of Cyrus (as Cicero saith of him)—made therein an absolute 
heroical poem.’ 

And again: ‘One may be a poet without versing, and a versifier 
without poetry.’ : 

Cervantes, Don Quixote: ‘An epic may also be as well written 
in prose as in verse.’ 

Shelley, A Defence of Poetry: ‘Yet it is by no means essential 
that a poet should accommodate his language to this traditional form, 
so that the harmony, which is its spirit, be observed. The practice 
is indeed convenient and popular, and to be preferred, especially in 
such composition as includes much action: but every great poet 
must inevitably innovate upon the example of his predecessors in 
the exact structure of his peculiar versification. The distinction 
between pocts and prose writers is a vulgar error. . . . Plato was 
esecntially a poet—the truth and splendour of his imagery, and 
the melody of his language are the most intense that it is possible 
toconceive. ... Lord Bacon wasa poet. His language has a sweet 
and majestic rhythm, which satisfies the sense, no less than the 
almost superhuman wisdom of his philosophy satisfies the intellect 

Wordsworth in his Preface also enforces the doctrine that metre 
is not essential to poetry. 


ance es 
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of literary pipnows; and so far as the plunors 
doctrine is concerned, it is undeniable that some 
kinds of imaginative subject matter are better 
expressed in prose, some in verse, and that Anstotle, 
who had before him experimental examples of 
writings poetic in spirit, but not metrical in form, 
had sufficient grounds for advocating an extension 
of meaning for the term vonrys. But as regards 
the Art of Poetry, his reasoning does not lead us 
to conclude that he would have reckoned the 
authors of prose dialogues or romances among 
poets strictly so called. As Mr. Courthope truly | 
says,! ‘he does not attempt to prove that metre 
is not a necessary accompaniment of the higher 
conceptions of poetry, and he, ‘therefore, cannot 
be ranged with those who support that extreme | 
opinion.’ - 
Still there would appear to be some want of mene 

firmness in the position he takes up as to the place 
and importance of metre. In his definition of 
tragedy (ch. vi. 2) ‘ embellished language’ (7Svepévos 
Novos) is included among the constituent elements 
of tragedy; and the phrase is then explained to 
mean language that has the twofold charm of 
metre (which is a branch of rhythm) and of 
melody. But these elements are placed in a sub- 
ordinate rank and are hardly treated as essentials. 

1 Life in Poetry: Poetical Expression,; Nineteenth Century, 


February 1897, p. 274. The whole lecture well deserves reading. 
L 
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They are in this respect not unlike scenery or 
spectacular effect (éyus), which, though deduced 
by Aristotle from the definition, is not explicitly 
mentioned in it. The essence of the poetry is the 
{ ‘imitation’; the melody and the verse are the 
| ‘seasoning’! of the language. They hold a place, 
as Teichmiiller observes,? similar to that which 
‘external goods’ occupy in the Aristotelian defini- 
tion of happiness. Without them a tragedy may 
fulfil its function, but would lack its perfect charm 
and fail in producing its full effect of pleasurable 
emotion. 

Aristotle, highly as he rates the aesthetic 
capacity of the sense of hearing in his treatment 
of music, says nothing to show that he values at 
its proper worth the power of rhythmical sound as 

‘ a factor in poetry ; and this is the more striking in 
a Greek, whose enjoyment of poetry came through 

- the ear rather than the eye, and for whom poetry 
was so largely associated with music. After all, 
there can hardly be a greater difference between 
two ways of saying the same thing than that one 






1 They are ndvcpara: Poet. vi. 19,7 peAorotia peywrrov twy 
novopatwv. Cf. Rhet. iii. 3. 1406 a 18 (of Alcidamas’ use of 
epithets), ov yap nOvopate ypyrat GAN ws edéopare Tois eribErots, 
—they are not the sauce but the dish itself Plato Rep. x. 607 A, 
et 88 ripv jdvoepévnv Movoay wapadefer ev péAeow 7H ereriv. . . 
Plut. Symp. Qu. vii. 8. 4, 7d peAos Kat Oo pvOpds dorep GYov eri 
Tw Aoyy. 

2 Aristotelische Forschungen, ii. 364. 


—_—_ 
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is said in verse, the other in prose. There aresome . 


lyrics which have lived and will always live by 
their musical charm, and by a strange magic that 
lies in the setting of the words. We need not 
agree with a certain modern school who would 
empty all poetry of poetical thought and etherealise 


it till it melts into a strain of music; who sing to: 


us we hardly know of what, but in such a way 
that the echoes of the real world, its men and 
women, its actual stir and conflict, are faint and 
hardly to be discerned. The poetry, we are told, 
resides not in the ideas conveyed, not in the 
blending of soul and sense, but in the sound itself, 
in the cadence of the verse. 

Yet, false as this view may be, it is not perhaps 
more false than that other which wholly ignores 
the effect of musical sound and looks only to the 
thought that is conveyed. Aristotle comes peril- 
ously near this doctrine, and was saved from it, 
we may conjecture—if indeed he was saved—only 
by an instinctive reluctance to bid defiance to the 
traditional sentiment of Greece. 

His omission of architecture from the list of 
the fine arts may also cause surprise to modern 
readers; for here, as in sculpture, the artistic 
greatness of Greece stands undisputed. In this, 
however, he is merely following the usage of his 
countrymen who reckoned architecture among the 
useful arts. It was linked to the practical world. 
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It sprang out of the needs of civic and religiou —* 
life, and the greatest triumphs of the art were ~¢ 
connected with public faith and worship. To a= 4 
Greek the temple, which was the culmination o- ot 
architectural skill, was the house of the god, thes & 
abode of his image, a visible pledge of his pro— + 
tecting presence. At the same time,—and this 
. was the decisive point—architecture had not thes==—= 
‘imitative’ quality which was regarded as essential 


to fine art. Modern writers may tell us that its 
forms owe their origin to the direct suggestions 
of the physical world—of natural caverns or forest 
arches—and in the groined roof they may trace a 
marked resemblance to an avenue of interlacing 
trees. Such resemblances, however, are much 
fainter in Greek than in Gothic architecture ; apart 
from which the argument from origin would here 
be as much out of place, as it would be to main- 
tain, in relation to music, that the reason why 
people now enjoy Beethoven is, that their earliest 
ancestors of arboreal habits found musical notes to 
be a telling adjunct to love-making. 

Be the origin of architecture what it may, it is 
certain that the Greeks did not find its primitive 
‘ type and model in the outward universe. <A 
building as an organic whole did not call up any 
image of a world outside itself, though the method 
of architecture does remind Aristotle of the 
structural method of nature. Even if architecture 
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hhad seemed to him to reproduce the appearances 
of the physical universe, it would not have satisfied 
his idea of artistic imitation ; for all the arts imitate 
human life in some of its manifestations, and 
imitate material objects only so far as these serve 
to interpret spiritual and mental processes. The 
clecorative element in Greek architecture is alone 
“imitative’ in the Aristotelian sense, being indeed 
‘but a form of sculpture; but sculpture does not 
«<onstitute the building, nor is it, as in Gothic 
zrchitecture, an organic part of the whole. The 
“metopes in a Greek temple are, as it were, a setting 
for a picture, a frame into which sculptural repre- 
sentations may be fitted, but the frame is not 
always filled in. The temple itself, though con- 
structed according to the laws of the beautiful, 
though realising, as we might say, the idea of 
the beautiful, yet is not ‘imitative’; it does 
not, according to Greek notions, rank as fine 
art. 

From the course of the foregoing argument we 
gather that a work of art is an image of the 
impressions or ‘phantasy pictures’ made by an 
independent reality upon the mind of the artist, 
the reality thus reflected being the facts of human 
life and human nature. To this we must make 
one addition, which contains the central thought of 
Aristotle’s doctrine. Imitative art in its highest 
form, namely poetry, 1s an expression of the: 


\ 
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universal element in human life.’ If we may 
expand Aristotle's idea in the light of his own 
system,—fine art eliminates what is transient and 
particular and reveals the permanent and essential 
features of the original. It discovers the ‘form’ 
(elSos) towards which an object tends, the result 
which nature strives to attain, but rarely or never 
can attain. Beneath the individual it finds the 


universal. It passes beyond the bare reality given 


by nature, and expresses a purified form of reality 
disengaged from accident, and freed from conditions 
which thwart its development. The real and the 
ideal from this point of view are not opposites, as 
they are sometimes conceived to be. The ideal is 
the real, but rid of contradictions, unfolding it 

according to the laws of its own being, apart. from 
alien influences and the disturbances of chance. 

We can now see the force of the phrase ro 
Bévrvov, as applied in the Poetics? to the creations 
of poetry and art. It is identical in meaning 
with the ola elva: Set of ch. xxv. § 1, and the 
olous det (2 elvar)*® of § 6. The ‘better’ and the 
‘ought to be’ are not to be taken in the moral, but 
in the aesthetic sense. The expression ‘the better’ 
is, indeed, almost a technical one in Aristotle’s 
general philosophy of nature, and its meaning and 
associations in that connexion throw light on the 


1 Poet. ix. 3. 2 xxv. 17, cf. 7. 
8 See p. 361. 
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sense it bears when transferred to the sphere of Art. 
Aristotle distinguishes the workings of inorganic 
and organic nature. In the former case, the 
governing law is the law of necessity: in the 
latter, it 1s purpose or design; which purpose, 
again, is identified with ‘the better’! or ‘the 
best.’? Nature, often baffled in her intentions,’ 
thwarted by unfavourable matter or by human 
agency, yet tends towards the desirable end. “She 
can often enlist even the blind force of necessity 
as her ally, giving a new direction to its results.‘ 
Wherever organic processes are in operation, order 


1 De Gen, Anim. i. 4.717 a 15, wav 9 picts 7 bia 7d dvayxatov 
moter 7 Sta Td BéATwov, the distinction being that between vos 
ef dvdyxns tovovea, the inorganic processes of nature, and divs 
€vexd Tov Towovea, organic processes. So é£ avdyxns is opposed in 
de Gen, Anim. iii, 1. 731 b 21 to da 7d BéAriov Kat rv airiav 
THY évexa Tivos: in de Gen. Antm, iii. 4. 755 a 22, to xdpev Tov 
BeAriovos: in de Part, Anim. iv. 11. 692 a 3, to tov BeAriovos 
évexa, For rd PBeéArcov as the aim of Nature when working 
organically cf. de Gen. et Corr. ii. 10. 336 b 27, €v adracw det Tov 
BeAriovos dpéyerOat papev THv hiow. Phys. viii. 7. 260 b 22, 
7d 5 BéAriov det trodkapBdvopev ev Ty pice tmrdpxeyv, dv F 
Suvardv: viii. 6. 259 a 10, év yap rots dives Sef 7d werepacpevov 
xai 76 BéArwyv, dv évdéxnrat, trdpxew padrov. 

2 De Ingr. Anim. 8. 708 a 9, rHv piow pyOev roreiv parny, 
dAAd mdvta mpds TO Gpurrov aroBAérovcav éxdoTp Tov évde- 
XOpévwv: 11, 7 pias ovdev Snucovpyet parnv: .. . aAda wavra, 
apes 7d BéAturrov éx trav évdexopévwv. So passim. 

8 Pol. i. 6.1255 b 2, » 8 diots BovAcrar pev rovro roreiv, 
moAAdxis pévtos ov Stvarat, 

4 Cf de Gen. Anim. ii. 6. 744 b 16, Gowep ydp oixovdpuos 
dyads, xai 9 piots ovOey droBdAXAav elwOev &€ dv éxre rospoal 
T% XpyoTov. 
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and proportion are in varying degrees apparent=<® +. 
The general movement of organic life is part of es 4 
_ progress to the ‘ better,’ the several parts co-operatingsay 8 
" for the good of the whole. The artist in his mimic» mic 
world carries forward this movement to a mores 
perfect completion. The creations of his art ares=»—e 
framed on those ideal lines that nature has drawn = 

her intimations, her guidance are what he follows. —*. 
He too aims at something better than the actual —- 
He produces a new thing, not the actual thing of at 
experience, not a copy of teality, but a Bédrvov, OF 
higher reality—‘for the ideal type must surpass 

; the actual’ ;! the ideal is ‘ better’ than the real. 

Art, therefore, in imitating the universal imitates 
the ideal; and we can now describe a work of art 
as an idealised representation of human life—of 
character, emotion, action—under forms manvfest 
to sense. 

/ ‘Imitation,’ in the sense in which Aristotle 
applies the word to poetry, is thus seen to be 
equivalent to ‘ producing’ or ‘creating according 
to a true idea,’ which forms part of the definition 
of art in general.” The ‘true idea’ for fine art_ 

ee is derived from the " €l8os,_ the general concept _ concept 


which the intellect spontaneously abstracts from 


Pasa 


1 Poet. xxv. 17, dAAa BéAriov: 7d yap rapdderypa Se? Urep- 
exetv. See also p. 168. 
2 Eth, Nic. vi. 4. 1140 a 10, ets pera Adyou dAnBouvs 
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the details of sense. There is an ideal form which 


1s present in each individual phenomenon but im-. 


Perfectly manifested. This form impresses itself 
#as a sensuous appearance on the mind of the 
sartist; he seeks to give it a more complete ex- 
pression, to bring to light the ideal which is 


Only half revealed in the world of reality. His 


Ciistinctive work as an artist consists in stamping . 


\ 


tthe given material with the impress of the form — 


~which is universal. The process is not simply that 
~which is described by Socrates in the conversa- 
‘ion he is reported to have held in the studio 
<>f Parrhasius, by which the artist, who is no 
ervile copyist, brings together many elements 
<>f beauty which are dispersed in nature.’ It 
-ms not enough to select, combine, embellish,—to 
add here and to retrench there. The elements 


“must be harmonised_into an ideal unity of 
type. 


‘Imitation,’ so understood, is a creative act. 


It is the expression of the concrete thing under 
an image which answers to its true idea. To 
seize the universal, and to reproduce it im 
simple and sensuous form is not to reflect a 


1 Xen. Mem. iii. 10. Cf£ Ariet. Pol. iii. 11. 1281 b 10, todr 
Stadépovcty of orovdaio: Trav dvSpav éxacrot TOV TOAAGY, domTEp 
kal TOV pty Radwy Tos Karovs dace Kal Ta yeypappeva Sid 
Texvys TOV aAnOvaV, TO TVR Oar TA Seeorappeva xupis eis ev, 
érel xexwpirpevoy ye KdAdwov éxew Tov yeypappévov Tovdt pev 
tov épOarpdv Erépou S€ Tivos erepov pdprov. 
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reality already familiar through sense perceptions ; 
rather it is a rivalry of nature, a completion 
of her unfulfilled purposes, a correction of her 
failures. 

If, however, the ‘ imitation’ which is the prin- 
ciple of fine art ultimately resolves itself into an 
effort to complete in some sense the work of 
nature, how, then, it may be asked, does fine art, 
after all, differ from useful art? We have seen 
that the character “of the useful arts is to co- 
operate with nature, to complete the designs 
which she has been unable to carry out. Does 
not Aristotle’s distinction, then, between the two - 
forms of art disappear? To the question thus 
raised Aristotle offers no direct answer; nor per- 
haps did he put it to himself in this form. But if 
we follow out his thought, his reply would appear 
to be something of this kind. [ Nature is a living 
and creative energy, which by a sort of instinctive 
reason works in every individual object towards a 
specific end. In some domains the end is more 
clearly visible than in others; the higher we carry 
our observation in the scale of existence the more 
certainly can the end be discerned. Everywhere, 
however, there is a ceaseless and upward progress, 
an unfolding of new life in inexhaustible variety. 

ach individual thing has an ideal form towards 
which it tends, and in the realisation of this form, 
which is one with the essence (ovcia) of the 
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object, its end is attained.’ Nature is an artist 
who is capable indeed of mistakes, but by slow ad- 
vances and through many failures realises her own 
idea.’ Her organising and plastic power displays 
itself in the manifest purpose which governs her 
movements. Some of the humbler members of 
her kingdom may appear mean if taken singly 
and judged by the impression they make upon 
the senses. Their true beauty and significance 
are visible to the eye of reason, which looks not 
to the material elements or to the isolated parts 
but to the structure of the whole.’ In her structural 


1 The réAos of an object is 73 réAos THS yevéerews OF KiVTEWS, 
the term of the process of the movement. The true ovcia or picts 
of a thing is found in the attainment of its réAos,—that which the 
thing has become when the process of development is completed 
from the matter (vAn) or mere potential existence (Svvapes) to form 
(eiSos) or actuality (€vreAéxera). Phys. ii. 2. 194 a 28, 4 Se hors 
téXos Kai od Evexa’ Gv yap ouvexovs THS KiWHOEWS OVTNS ETTL TL 
téAos THS KivnTEWs, TOUTO ExyaTov Kai od évexa, Cf Pol. i. 2. 
1252 b 32. Metaph. iv. 4.1015 a 10, (vars) . . . kat 7d €ldos 
cai 7 ovola: rovro S éori rd rédos THs yevéerews. Hence 
(of the development of tragedy) Poet. iv. 12, moAAds era- 
Bords peraBadrovoa 4 tpayydia éraicaro, éret Erxe THY aUTIS 
pio. 

2 Phys, ii, 8. 199 a 17 eqq. 

8 Cf de Part. Anim. i. 5. 645 a 4 aqq., ‘ Having already treated 
of the celestial world, as far as our conjectures could reach, we 
proceed to treat of animals, without omitting, to the best of our 
ability, any member of the kingdom, however ignoble. For if 
some have no graces to charm the sense (mpis tiv atorOnovw), 
yet even these, by disclosing to intellectual perception the artistic 
spirit that designed them, give immense pleasure to all who can 
trace links of causation and are inclined to philosophy (xara tHv 
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faculty lies nature’s perfection. With her tie 
attainment of the end ‘holds the place of tla: 
beautiful.’? 

Now, art in its widest sense starts from = 
mental conception of the ideal as thus determined — 


? 


SO sey oe ee 


aids her in her effort to realise the ideal in th 
» world around us, so far as man’s practical needl= 
re served by furthering this purpose. Fine ar~# 
an practical needs aside; it does not seek ta— 


Pewpiav duws 7 Snpcovpyjoaca piois dunxdvous noovas tapexe 4 
trois Suvapévors tas airias yvwpifev Kat dpioes ptAocddois 
Indeed it would be strange if mimic representations of them were 
attractive because they disclose the constructive skill of the paintes= 
or sculptor, and the original realities themselves were not more 
interesting, to all at any rate that have eyes to discern the reasom- 
that presided over their formation’ (Ogle’s Trans.). 

The thought of the shaping and plastic power of nature is im 
one form or another a persistent one in Greek philosophy and 
literature. In Plato (Soph. 265 B sqq.) God is the divine artist ; in 
the Stoics nature, ‘ artifex,’ ‘artificiosa, fashions by instinct works 
which human skill cannot equal (Cic. de Nat. D. ii. 22); with them 
the universe is the divine poem. In Plotinus God is artist and 
poet. In Dion Chrysostom (‘OAvpm. Or. xii. 416 R) Zevs is 
mporos Kat reAedtatos Syucovpyos: in Philostratus (wypados 
6 Geos. 

1 De Part. Anim. i. 5. 645 a 25, od 8 E€vexa ovveorynxey 7 
yeyove téXous THY TOV KaAov xwpav eiAnge. 

2 Met. vi. 7. 1032 a 32, amd réxvns Sé yiyverar oowv 7d eldos 
év ty Yuxp. De Part. Anim. i. 1.640 a 31, 9 Se réyvn Adyos rou 
épyou o dvev ryt vAns. The mental conception of the eldos in a 
concrete form is called vénots, the impressing of this conception on 
the matter is called sroinows, Met. vi. 7.1032 b 15. This whole 
theory of art is summed up in the words 7 ydp rexvy 7d eidos 
(Met. vi. 9. 1034 a 24). 


e 
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affeet the real world, to modify the actual. By 
mere imagery it reveals the ideal form at which 
nature aims in the highest sphere of organic exis- 
tence,—in the region, namely, of human life, where 
her intention is most manifest, though her failures , 
too are most numerous. Resembling nature in a 
certain instinctive yet rational faculty, it does not 
follow the halting course of nature’s progress. The 
artist ignores the intervening steps, the slow pro- 
cesses, by which nature attempts to bridge the 
space between the potential and the actual. The 
form which nature has been striving, and perhaps 
vainly striving, to attain stands forth embodied , 
iN a creation of the mind. The ideal has taken 
comcrete shape, the finished product stands before 
U8, nor do we ask how it has come to be what it 
8. The flaws and failures incident to the natural 
P?'Ocess are removed, and in a glorified appearance 
We discern nature's ideal intention. Fine art, 
then, is a completion of nature in a sense not 
8Pplcable to useful art; it presents to us only 
am image, but a purified image of nature's 


OFA ginal.! 


1 In some domains nature carries out her artistic intentions 
im a manner that surpasses all the efforts of art; and in one 
Place Aristotle actually says paddAov 8 éeori rd od evexa Kal rd 
KQAdy ey trois THs pioews Epyos i} év Tos THS Téxvns (de Part. 
Anim, i 1.639 b 19). This, however, requires to be taken with 
Proper’ qualification. Similarly the continuity of nature is con- 
trasted with the want of continuity in a bad tragedy. Met. xiii. 3. 
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Such would appear to be Aristotle’s position. 
We may here note the difference between this 
view and the attitude adopted by Plato towards 
fine art, especially in the Republic ; remembering, 
however, that Plato was capable of writing also in 
another strain and in a different mood. Start- 
ing from the notion of pure Being he found 


_ reality only in the world of ideas, sensible pheno- 


mena being but so many images which at best 
remind us of the celestial archetype. To him 
Becoming was the simple antithesis of Being; it 
meant the world of change, the sphere of pheno- 
mena, the region in which the individual life 
appears for a moment and then vanishes away- 
The poet or painter holds up a mirror to material 


-objects—earth, plants, animals, mankind—and 


catches a reflection of the world around him, which 
is itself only the reflection of the ideal.’ The 


- actual world therefore stands nearer to the idea 


than the artistic imitation, and fine art is a copy 
of a copy, twice removed from truth.* It is con- 
versant with the outward shows and semblances 


1090 b 19, ovx €ouxe S€ 9 vais erewodwwdns otca ex TeV 
daivopevwy worep poxOnpa tpayydia. The general position 
taken up by Aristotle is not materially different from that of 
Goethe when he says: ‘Nature in many of her works reveals a 
charm of beauty which no human art can hope to reach; but I am 
by no means of opinion that she is beautiful in all her aspects, 
Her intentions are indeed always good, but not so the conditions 
which are required to make her manifest herself completely.’ 

1 Rep. x. 596 E. 2 Rep. x. 597 E. 
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of things, and produces its effects by illusions 
of form and colour, which dupe the senses. The 
imitative artist does not need more than a surface 
acquaintance with the thing he represents. He is 
on a level below the skilled craftsman whose art 
is intelligent and based on rational principles, and 
who alone has a title to be called a ‘maker’ or 
creator. A painter may paint a table very admir- 
ably without knowing anything of the inner 
construction of a table, a knowledge which the 
carpenter, who would fashion it for its proper end, 
must possess. And poets, too, whose ideas of men 
are formed on a limited experience,’ cannot pass 
beyond the range of that experience, they have no 
insight into the nature of man, into the human 
soul as it is in itself; this can be attained only by 
philosophic study. 
_ The fundamental thought of Aristotle’s philo- 
sophy, on the other hand, is Becoming not. Being ; 
and Becoming to. him meant not an appearing 
and a vanishing away, but a process of develop- 
ment, an unfolding of what is already in the germ, 
an upward ascent ending in Being which is the 
highest object of knowledge. The concrete indi- 
vidual thing is not a shadowy appearance but the - 
primary reality. The outward and material world, 
the diverse manifestations of nature's life, organic 
and inorganic, the processes of birth and decay, 
1 Timaeus 19 D. 
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the manifold forms of sensuous beauty, all gainecos 4 
a new importance for his philosophy. Physica sl 
science, slighted by Plato, was passionately studie@>» -d 

y Aristotle. Fine art was no longer twica»—e 
removed from the truth of things; it was them -e 
manifestation of a higher truth, the expression ot <f 
1 the universal which is not outside of and apart from 
{| the particular, but presupposed in each particular_— 
The work of art was not a semblance opposed tam 
reality, but the image of a reality which is pene—— 
trated by the idea, and through which the idea 
shows more apparent than in the actual world. 
Whereas Plato had laid it down that ‘the greatest 

and fairest things are done by nature, and the 
lesser by art, which receives from nature all the 
greater and primeval creations and fashions them 

in detail,’ Aristotle saw _in fine art a rational = 
faculty which divines_nature’s unfulfilled in 

tions, and | reveals her er ideal to sense. The Sinaia 
which fine art rt employs do not cheat the mind; 

they image forth the immanent idea which can- 

not find adequate expression under the forms of 
material existence. 

Some critics, it may be observed, have attempted 

to show that the fundamental principles of fine 

art are deduced by Aristotle from the idea of the 
beautiful. But this is to antedate the theory of 
modern aesthetics, and to read into Aristotle more 

1 Laws x. 889 A. Jowett’s Trans. 
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han any impartial interpretation can find in him. 
‘he view cannot be supported except by forced 
iferences, in which many links of the argument 
ave to be supplied, and by extracting philo- 
ophical meanings of far-reaching import out of 
hance expressions. Aristotle's conception of fine 
rt, so far as it is developed, is entirely detached 
rom any theory of the beautiful—a separation 
vhich is characteristic of all ancient aesthetic 
riticism down to a late period. Plotinus, working 
ut Plato’s ideas with the modifications required 
y his own mysticism, attempted to determine the 
dea of the beautiful as a fundamental problem of 
rt, and with it to solve the difficult and hitherto 
ieglected problem as to the meaning of the ugly. 
le based his theory of fine art on a particular 
onception of the beautiful; but Aristotle is still 
ar removed from this point of view. While he 
ssumes almost as an obvious truth that beauty is 
idispensable in a work of art, and essential to the 
ttainment of its end, and while he throws out 
ints as to the component elements of the beauti- 
ul,’ he has nowhere analysed that idea, nor did he 
erhaps regard the beautiful, in its purely aesthetic 
ense, as forming a separate domain of philosophic 
inquiry. It is useless, out of the fragmentary 
observations Aristotle has left us, to seek to con- 

1! Poet. vii. 4; Met. xii. 3.1078 a 36 ; cf. Probl. xvii. 1.915 b 


6; Pilato Phileb. 64 E. 
M 
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struct a theory of the beautiful. He makes beauty —~@ 
a regulative principle of art, but he never says or = 
implies that the manifestation of the beautiful is <= =~ 
the end of art. The objective laws of art are ==» 
deduced not from an inquiry into the beautiful, — 
but from an observation of art as it is and of the <=» 
effects which it produces. 





CHAPTER III 


POETIC TRUTH 


Wat is true of fine art in general is explicitly 
asserted by Aristotle of poetry alone, to which in a 
unique manner it applies. Poetry expresses most 
adequately the universal element in human nature 
and in life. As a revelation of the universal it 
abstracts from human life much that is accidental. 
It liberates us from the tyranny of physical surround- 
ings. It can disregard material needs and animal 
longings. Thought disengages itself from sense 
and makes itself supreme over things outward. 
‘It is not the function of the poet,’ says Aris- 
totle, ‘to relate what has happened, but what may 
happen,—what is possible according to the law of 
probability or necessity. The poet and the historian 
differ not by writing in verse or in prose. The 
work of Herodotus might be put into verse, and 
it would still be a species of history, with metre 
no less than without it. The true difference is 
that one relates what has happened, the other 
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what may happen.’’ The first distinguishing mark, 
then, of poetry is that it has a higher subject 
matter than history; it expresses the universal 
(ra xaSorov) not the particular (ta xa6’ &xacrov), 
the permanent possibilities of human nature 
(ola dy yévorro); it does not merely tell the story 
of the individual life, ‘what Alcibiades did or 
suffered.’ ? 

_ Though we may be inclined to take exception 
to the criticism which appears to limit history to 
dry chronicles, and to overlook the existence of a 
history such as that of Thucydides, yet the main 
thought here cannot be disputed. History is based 
upon facts, and with these it is primarily con- 
cerned; poetry transforms its facts into truths. 
The history of Herodotus, in spite of the epic 
grandeur of the theme and a unity of design, 
which though obscured is not effaced by the 
numerous digressions, would still, Aristotle 
says, be history and not poetry even if it were 
put into verse. Next, poetry exhibits a more 
rigorous connexion of events; cause and event 
are linked together in ‘probable or necessary 
sequence’ (xara 7d eixos 4} Td dvayxaiov). Historical 
compositions, as Aristotle observes in a_ later 
chapter, are a record of actual facts, of particular 
events, strung together in the order of time but 


1 Poet. ix. 1-2. 2 Poet. ix. 4. 
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? 
without any clear causal connexion.’ Not only 


in the development of the plot® but also in_the 


internal working of character,* the drama observes 
a_ stricter and more logical order than that_of 


actual experience. The rule of probability which 
Aristotle enjoins is not the narrow ‘ vraisemblance ’ 
which it was understood to mean by many of the 
older French critics, which would shut the poet 
out from the higher regions of the imagination 
and confine him to the trivial round of immediate 
reality. The incidents of every tragedy worthy of 
the name are improbable if measured by the likeli- 
hood of their everyday occurrence,—improbable 
in the same degree in which characters capable of 
great deeds and great passions are rare. The rule 
of ‘ probability,’ as also that of ‘necessity,’ refers 
ather to the internal structure of a poem; it 1s 


1 Poet. xxiii. 1-2, wat (Sez) x) opotas ioropias tas avvOErers 
; pi) Spo p 
7 Q , > J 3 ¢t 3 4 >. A A 

(toropias ras cuviGes codd.) efvar, ev als avayKn ovxt puas 
apagews toeioPar SjAwow dAXr’ evs xpdvov, doa Ev TOUTH 
aovveBn epi eva 7) wAelous, Gy exacTov ws ervxev Exel TpOs 
GAAnAa. The reading of the MSS. ioropias ras ovv7Bers makes 
an intolerably harsh form of inverted comparison, and Dacier’s 
conjecture above given is most probably right: ‘the structure (of 
the epic) should not resemble the histories. ...’ The Arabic 
version, as I learn from Professor Margoliouth, has no equivalent 
for ovvnGes and seems to point, but by no means certainly, to 
owes. * 

2 Poet. ix. 1. 

3 Poet. xv. 6, xp7) 5é xal év rois WOcow Gowep Kal év TY THY 

7 aN ~ n 3 - nn XN > ? Lid 

wpaypatwv overace act (yreiv 7 Td avayKaiov 7) TO ELKOS, WOTE 
Tov TOLOUTOY TA TOLAUTA Aéyery 7} TpdTTEW 7) avayKaioy 7H EiKOS, 
Kai ToUTO peTa TOUTO yiver Oat 7) dvayKaiov 7 EtKOs. 


POETIC TRITE ae 
with theirs: rt dilates  respemee co ife :a) tac 
is made on it. Such ¢harwters are Mm a sense cetier 
known tO U&—7eowernesa— aan WIT everviay 
acquamtances. Baz we do ret cama cf measurng 
the intrinsic procaciccy cf Stat wmery sav ce do ov 
the probability of meeinz <aeir sonmtercart in the 
actual world. . 

Few writers have grasped more trmiv “car 
Aristotle the relation mm wWhien [eetieal trai: * 
stands to empirical tact He devotes a great cart 
of one chapter (ch xxv.) to an Mgury mte ce 
alleged untruths and impossibilities of poetry. He 
points out the distinction between errors affecting 
the essence of the poetic art. and errors of fact 
relating to other arts. We may here zet aside the 
question of minor oversights. inconsistencies. or 
technical inaccuracies, holding with him that these 
are not in themselves a serious tlaw. provided thev 
leave the total impression unimpaired. But there 
is a more fundamental objection which he boldly 
‘ meets and repels. The world of poetry, it is said, 
presents not facts but fiction: such things have 
never happened, such beings have never lived. 
‘Untrue’ (ov« adnO4), ‘impossible’ (aduvata), said 
the detractors of poetry in Aristotle’s day : ‘ these 
creations are not real, not true to life.’ ‘Not 
real,’ replies Aristotle, ‘but a higher reality’ (ara 
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the inner law which secures the cohesion of th 
parts. 

The ‘ probable’ is not determined by a numerica 
average of instances ; it is not a condensed expres 
sion for what meets us in the common course o 
things. The eixos of daily life, the empiricall: 
usual, is derived from an observed sequence o 
facts, and denotes what is normal and regular n 
its occurrence, the rule, not the exception.' Bu 
the rule of experience cannot be the law tha 
governs art. The higher creations of poetry mov 
in another plane. The incidents of the dram: 
and the epic are not those of ordinary life: th 
persons, who here play their parts, are not averag: 
men and women. The ‘probable’ law of thei 
conduct cannot be deduced from commonplac 
experience, or brought under a statistical average 
The thoughts and deeds, the will and the emotion 
of a Prometheus or a Clytemnestra, a Hamlet o 
an Othello, are not an epitomised rendering of th 
ways of meaner mortals. The common man ca 
indeed enter into these characters with more o 
less intelligence, just because of their full humanity 
His nature is for the moment enlarged by sympath: 

1 Analyt. Prior. ii. 27.708 4, 6 yap as ért 7d ToADd ivacr 
OUTW YyLYVOLMEVOY 7) [LH yLyvopevov % Sv 7) py) OV, TOUT EaTiV E€ixor 
As an instance of the ws éri rd roXdv (with which the eixds is her 
identified) we have in Analyt. Post. ii. 12. 96 a 10 the growth c 


the beard on the chin : ov was avOpwros dppnv 7d yéverov TpLxovra, 
GAN wes eri To Tod. 
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with theirs: it dilates in response to the call that 
is made on it. Such characters are in a sense better 
known to us—-yvepimerepo.—than our everyday 
acquaintances. But we do not think of measuring 
the intrinsic probability of what they say or do by 
the probability of meeting their counterpart in the 
actual world. 

Few writers have grasped more firmly than 
Anstotle the relation in which poetical truth 
stands to empirical fact. He devotes a great part 
of one chapter (ch. xxv.) to an inquiry into the 
alleged untruths and impossibilities of poetry. He 
points out the distinction between errors affecting 
the essence of the poetic art, and errors of fact 
relating to other arts. We may here set aside the 
question of minor oversights, inconsistencies, or 
technical inaccuracies, holding with him that these 
are not in themselves a serious flaw, provided they 
leave the total impression unimpaired. But there 
is a more fundamental objection which he boldly 
meets and repels. The world of poetry, it is said, 
presents not facts but fiction: such things have 
never happened, such beings have never lived. 
‘Untrue’ (ov« dr764), ‘impossible’ (advvara), said 
the detractors of poetry in Aristotle’s day : ‘ these 
creations are not real, not true to life.’ ‘Not 
real,’ replies Aristotle, ‘ but a higher reality’ (dAAa 


1 Poet. xxv. 3-4. 
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Bérrwv), ‘what ought to be (ds Sez), not what is.’ ™™ 

Poetry, he means to say, is not concerned with fact, .om 

but with what transcends fact ; it represents things=am= 
which are not, and never can be in actual experience ——— 
it gives us the ‘ ought to be’; the form that answers—=—m= 
to the true idea. The characters of Sophocles,’ the == 
ideal forms of Zeuxis,‘ are unreal only in the sense —= 
that they surpass reality. They are not untrueto — 


the principles of nature or to her ideal tendencies. 
It would seem that in Aristotle’s day it was still 
generally held that ‘ real events ’—under which were 
included the accepted legends of the people °—were 
alone the proper subjects for tragedy. Names and 


incidents were alike to be derived from this source. 


The traditional practice was critically defended by 
an argument of this kind :—‘ what has happened 
is possible : what is possible alone is r:@avov,—likely, 
that is, to gain credence.’® In ch. ix. Aristotle 


1 Poet, xxv. 6 and 17. In § 17 4 threefold division of rd aév- 
varoy is, as I take it, implicit, and a triple line of defence offered : 
(i.) dvayerv rpds THY woinoty, an appeal to the general principle of 
poetic imitation, or the réAos of the art, which prefers the riOavdv 
even if it is ddvvaroy : (ii) dvayew rpos 73 BéATiov, an appeal to 
the principle of ideal truth or the higher reality ; (iii.) dvdyeuw 
mpos THV Sofav or pos & haccy, an appeal to current tradition or 
belief. The advvara under (ii.) and (iii.) correspond to the ovx 
adyO7n of § 6-7, rd BéArcov of § 19 being equivalent to the us S¢i, 
oious Set (1 elvac), of § 6 and to the BéArcov of § 7, while rv Sdfav 
of § 19 answers to otrw daciv of § 6 and dAX odv dace of § 7. 


_ Vahlen and Susemihl take the passage otherwise. 


2 See pp. 150 ff. 3 Poet. xxv. 6. 4 Poet, xxv. 17. 
5 See p. 393. 6 Poet. ix. 6. 
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pleads for an extension of the idea of the ‘ possible,’ 
from ra yevopueva to ola dv yévoro, from the dara 
of history to those ‘universal’ dSuward where the 
law of causation appears with more unbroken efii- 
cacy and power. He would not restrict the poet's 
freedom of choice. At the same time he guards 


' himself against being supposed_utterly to condemn_ 
historical or real subjects. Indeed from many 


passages we may infer that he regarded the con- 
secrated legends of the past as the richest store- 
house of poetic material, though few only of the 
traditional myths satisfied, in his opinion, the full 
tragic requirements. The rule of ‘what may 
happen’ does not, he observes, exclude ‘ what has 
happened.’ Some real events have that internal ° 
probability or necessity which fits them for poetic 
treatment.’ It is interesting to notice how guarded 
is his language—‘ some real events,’ as if by a rare 
and happy chance.* And, no doubt, in general the 
poet has to extract the ore from a rude mass of 
legendary or historical fact: to free it from the 
accidental, the trivial, the irrelevant : to purify it, 


1 Poet. ix. 9, rav yap yevopévwy Eva ovdey KwAver Tovadra elvar 
ofa dv eixds yevér Oar kai Suvara yevéoOoar = rovaira oia av Kara 
7d €ixds yévorro cai Suvard (€or) yevéo Oar. This virtually resolves 
iteelf into the formula of ix. 1, ofa dv yevoiro xai ra Swvara Kata 
TO €ixds 7) TO dvayKaioy, 

2 Cf the similar rule laid down in Plato for ro miOavov in 
. oratory: Phaedr, 272 E, ovdé yap ad ra mpayOévra Seiv A€yerv 
€viote, édv py) eixdTws 7 TeTpaypéve. 
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in a word, from the dross which always mingles = 
with empirical reality. Even those events which -« 


_ - possess an inherent poetical quality, which are, in 


some sense, poetry ready made for the dramatist, . 
are poetical only in certain detached parts and — 
incidents, not penetrated with poetry throughout. 
They will need the idealisation of art before they 
can be combined into the unified structure of the 
drama. The hints given in subsequent chapters 
for treating the traditional legends show how all- 
important in Aristotle’s eyes is the shaping activity 
of the artist, even when he is dealing with the 
most favourable material. Greek tragedies, though 
‘founded on fact ’—as the phrase goes—transmute 
that fact into imaginative truth. 

The truth, then, of poetry is essentially different 
from the truth of fact. Things that are outside 
and beyond the range of our experience, that never 
have happened and never will happen, may be 
more true, poetically speaking,—more profoundly 
true than those daily occurrences which we can 
with confidence predict. These so-called dévvara 
are the very duvard of art, the stuff and substance 
of which poetry is made. 


_ ‘What has never anywhere come to pass, that alone never 
grows old.’! 


1 Alles wiederholt sich nur im Leben, 
Ewig jung ist nur die Phantasie, 
Was sich nie und nirgends hat begeben 
Das allein veraltet nie——Schiller. 
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There is another class of ‘impossibilities’ in 
poetry, which Aristotle defends on a somewhat 
different ground. It is the privilege, nay, the 
duty, of the poet werd) rAéyew ws Sez, ‘to tell lies 
skilfully’: he must learn the true art of fiction.’ 
The fiction here intended is, as the context shows, 
not simply that fiction which is blended with 
fact in every poetic narrative of real events.’ 
The reference here is rather to those tales of a 
strange and marvellous character,’ which are 
admitted into epic more freely than into dramatic 
poetry. In this art of feigning, Homer, we are’ 
told, is the supreme master; and the secret of 
the art lies in a kind of mapadoyopos or fallacy. 
The explanation added, though given in a some- 
what bald and abstract manner, renders the nature 
of the fallacy perfectly plain.* At the outset the 


1 Poet. xxiv. 9. 
2 Cf Hor: A. P. 151 (of Homer), 
atque ita mentitur, sic veris falsa remiscet. 

3 See Twining ii. 346 sqq. 

4 The fallacy, namely, of inferring that because a given thing 
is the necessary consequent of a given antecedent, the consequent 
necessarily implies the antecedent. Antecedent and consequent 
are wrongly assumed to be reciprocally convertible ; cf. de Soph. 
Elench. 167 b 1 sqq., an example being, ‘if it rains, the ground is 
wet: the ground is wet: therefore it rains’ Similarly in Rhetoric, 
the skilled speaker adopts a certain appropriate tone and manner 
which leads the audience to infer that the facts he states are true : 
Rhet. iii. 7. 1408 a 20, reOavot S€ 7d mpaypa Kat 7) oixeia A€fcs" 
mwapadoyiferar yap 4 Yux7 ws dAnOws AéyovTos, Ore év Tots ToLov- 
ToL OUTWS Exovery, GOT’ oiovTat, €¢ Kai p7) OUTUS ExEL, WS O AEywY, 
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poet must be allowed to make certain primary 
assumptions and create his own environment. 
Starting from these poetic data—the pre-supposi- 
tions of the imagination—he may go whither he 
will, and carry us with him, so long as he does not 
dash us against the prosaic ground of fact. He 
feigns certain imaginary persons, strange situations, 
incredible adventures. By vividness of narrative 
and minuteness of detail, and, above all, by the 
natural sequence of incident and motive, things 
are made to happen exactly as they would have 
happened had the fundamental fiction been fact. 
The effects are so plausible, so life-like, that we 
yield ourselves instinctively to the illusion, and infer 
the existence of the supposed cause. For the time 
being we do not pause to dispute the parov yedSos or 
original falsehood on which the whole fabric is reared. 

Such is the essence of rd mOavov, which in 
various forms runs through the teaching of the 
Poetics. By artistic treatment things incredible 


Ta Tpaypara ouTws éxev. Cf. Rhet. iii. 12. 1414 a 1 sqq,, iii. 16. 
1416 a 36 sqq. Twining (ii. 350) compares the observation of 
Hobbes that ‘probable fiction is similar to reasoning rightly from 
a false principle.’ 

The allusion to the Nirrpa in Poet. xxiv. 10 is, doubtless, as 
Vahlen (Beitr. p. 296) shows, to Odyssey xix. 164—260. The dis- 
guised Odysseus has told Penelope that he has entertained Odysseus 
in Crete. The detailed description he gives of the appearance, 
dress, etc., of the hero is recognised by Penelope to be true. She 
falsely infers that, as the host would have known the appearance 
of the guest, the stranger who knew it had actually been the host. 


ve 
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in real life wear an air of probability. The im- 
possible not only becomes possible, but natural and 
even inevitable. In the phraseology of the Poetics, 
the ddoya, things impossible or improbable to the 
reason, are so disguised that they become evAcya: 
the dévvara, things impossible in fact, become 
weOavd, and hence Suvata xata 76 elds 4 TO dvay- 
xaiov. (Hiven the laws of the physical world and 
the material conditions of existence may conceiv- 
ably be neglected, if only the inner consistency of - 
the poetry is not sacrificed > The magic ship of 
the Phaeacians and the landing of Odysseus on the 
shores of Ithaca, which ‘might have been intoler- 
able if treated by an inferior poet,’ are so skilfully 
managed by Homer that we forget their inherent 
impossibility." ‘Probable impossibilities are,’ as 
Aristotle declares with twice repeated emphasis, 
‘to be preferred to improbable possibilities.’ ? 

The ddoya or ‘irrational elements” which the 
logical understanding rejects, are greater stumbling- 
blocks to the poetic sense than mere material im- 
possibilities. For the impossible may cease to be 
thought of as such ; it may become logically inevit- 
able. But the irrational is always liable to pro- 
voke the logical faculty into a critical or hostile 


1 Poet. xxiv. 10, Odyss, xiii. 93 sqq. 

2 Poet. xxiv. 10, tpoarpetoOai re Se? advvara eixéra paddov 7 
Suvara aridava. Again, Poet. xxv. 17, aiperwrepov miBavdy 
adivaroy 7 ariOavoy Kai Suvardv. 
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attitude. It seems to contradict the very law of 
causality to which the higher poetry is subject. 
It needs, therefore, a special justification, if it is to 
be admitted at all; and this justification Aristotle 
discovers in the heightened wonder and admiration, 
which he regards as proper, in a peculiar degree, 
to epic poetry.!. The instance twice cited* of the 
pursuit of Hector in the Jiad illustrates the 
general conditions under which he would allow 
this license. The scene here alluded to is that in 
which Achilles chases Hector round the walls of 
Troy : the Greek army stands motionless, Achilles 
signing to them to keep still* The incident, if 
represented on the stage, would appear highly 
improbable, and even ludicrous. The poetic 
illusion would be destroyed by the scene being 
placed directly before the eyes; whereas in epic 
narrative, the effect produced is powerfully 
imaginative. Still, even as an epic incident, 
Aristotle appears —strangely enough —to think 


1 Poet. xxiv. 8, padrAov 8° evdexerar ev Ty erorotig. Td GAOyov, 
&’ 6 cvpBaiver padwra rd Oavpacrov. 

2 Poet. xxiv. 8 and xxv. 5. In the former passage the incident 
is pronounced to be unfit for the drama; in the latter, it is in 
itself a ayaprnpa but justified by the effect, and justified only as 
an epic incident. Further, in ch. xxiv. it is spoken of as an 
aXoyoyv, in ch. xxv.—leas accurately—as an advvaroy. All dAoya 
are not aduvara, but all advvara, if realised to be such, are dAoya. 
But, as above explained, the art of the poet can make the ddvvara 
cease to be dAoya and become 7iOava. 

8 Tad xxii. 205, Aaoiow 8 avéveve kapyare Sios “AxtAAed’s. 
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that it is open to some censure, and justified only 
by two considerations. First, the total effect is 
impressive: we experience a heightened wonder, a 
pleasurable astonishment, which effaces the sense 
of incongruity and satisfies the aesthetic end.’ In 
the next place, a like effect could not have been 
produced by other means.’ 

There is another form of ‘the impossible,’ and 
even of ‘the irrational,’ which, according to Aris- 
totle, may be admitted into poetry. Some things 
there are which cannot be defended either as the 
expression of a higher reality, or as constituting a 
whole so coherent and connected that we acquiesce 
in them without effort. They refuse to fit into 
our scheme of the universe, or to blend with the 
other elements of our thought. Still, it may be, 


they are part of the traditional belief, and are 
enshrined in popular legend or superstition. If | 


not true, they are believed to be true. Though 
they cannot be explained rationally, it is generally 


felt that there is ‘something in them.’ Current 
beliefs like these cannot be wholly ignored or 
rudely rejected by the poet. There are stories 





1 Poet. xxv. 5, nudprytat, GrA’ dpOas exer, cf Tvyxaver rot 
TéXovs Tou avrys (7d yap TéAOS eipyTat), Et OTS ExTrANKTEKUTEPOV 
4 avrd 4 GAXo more’ pépos. 

2 Le. ef pévroe 7d TEAS Y PGAAOV  <pI)< Hrrov évedéxeTo 
indpxew Kat xara THv Tept TovTwv Téxvnv, [juaprncOat] ovK 
ops. Cf. xxv. 19, 6p6%) emiriunots aAoyig ... Grav py 
dvayxns ovons pnBev xpyonrar tp adoyy. 


wr 
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of the gods, of which it is enough to say that, 
whether true or false, above or below reality, ‘ yet 
so runs the tale.’’ The principle here laid down 
will apply to the introduction of the marvellous 
and supernatural under many forms in poetry. 
But a distinction ought perhaps to be drawn. 
Take a case where the imagination of a people, 
such as the Greeks, has been long at work upon 
its own mythology, and has embodied in clear 
poetic form certain underlying sentiments and 
convictions of the race. Facts in themselves 
marvellous or supernatural have taken coherent 
shape, and been inwrought into the substance of 
the national belief. The results so obtained may 
be at variance with empirical fact, yet they are 
none the less proper material for the poet. The 
legends may be among the aédvvara of experience ; 
they are not among the droya of poetry. It 
may even be within the power of the poet to 
efface the lines between the natural and the 
supernatural, and to incorporate both worlds in 
a single order of things, at once rational and 
imaginative. 

Meanwhile, within the legends or traditions so 
clarified, there remains, we will suppose, some 
unassimilated material, unhakmonised elements 
which offend the reason. A mythology which has 
sprung out of childlike intuitions into the truth 


1 Poet. xxv. 7, GAN odv dace 
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of things, combined with a childlike ignorance of 
laws and facts, cannot but retain vestiges of the 
irrational. It is to these cruder beliefs, which 
<ome to the surface even in Hellenic poetry, that 
the defence to which we now allude will more 
especially apply :—‘ untrue indeed, nay irrational, 
but so men say.’ 

Aristotle holds that the irrational—whether 
under the guise of the supernatural, or under the 
form of motiveless human activity—is less ad- 
missible in dramatic than in epic poetry.’ He° 
does not assign the reason, but it is obvious. The 
drama is a typical representation of human action : 
its mainspring is motive: what is motiveless or 
uncaused is alien to it. Following strict rules of 
art Aristotle would exclude the irrational altogether: 
failing that, he would admit it only under protest 
and subject to rigid limitations. It may form part 
of the supposed antecedents of the plot; it has no 
place within the dramatic action itself.* Aristotle 
summarily rejects the plea that if it is kept out 
the plot will be destroyed. ‘Such a plot,’ he 
says, ‘should not in the first instance be con- 
structed.’* But he proceeds to qualify this harsh 


1 Poet. xxiv. 8. i 
2 Poet. xv.7, dXoyov oe pndev elvar év trois mpdypaciy, ei Se 
BH, Ew THis tpayydias, xxiv. 10, paddurra pev pndev exew aroyov, 
et 82 un, €£w Tod pvOedparos. 
8 Poet. xxiv. 10, €€ dpy7ns yap ov Set cuvioracOat rotovrous 
(se. pvOovs). 
N 
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sentence by a characteristic concession to a human 
infirmity. He will view the fault leniently, if the 
incidents in question are made in any degree to 
look plausible.’ 

From what has been said it will be evident that 
a material impossibility admits of artistic treat- 
ment; hardly so, a moral improbability. When 
once we are placed at the poet’s angle of vision and 
see with his eyes, the material improbability pre- 
sents no insuperable difficulty. The chain of cause 
and effect remains unbroken. Everything follows 
in due sequence from the acceptance of the primary 
fiction. But a moral improbability is an ddoyoy of 
the most stubborn kind. No initial act of imagina- 
tive surrender can reconcile us to a course of action 
that is either motiveless or based on unintelligible 
principles. We can sooner acquiesce in the altered 
facts of physical nature, than in the violation of 
the laws which lie at the root of conduct. The 
instances of the irrational which Aristotle condemns 
are not indeed confined to moral improbabilities. 
But he appears to have had these mainly in his 
mind,—improbabilities that ultimately depend on 
character, and do violence either to the permanent 
facts of human nature, or to the feelings and 
motives proper to a particular situation. Such are 
the ignorance of Oedipus as to the manner of Laius’ 

lle, dv 8 67 xai daivyrat evrAoywrépus, evdéxerOar xai 


arorov <ov>. 
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death: the speechless journey of Telephus from 
Tegea to Mysia:' the scene already mentioned of 
the pursuit of Hector. A material improbability 
may itself, again, often be resolved into one of the 
moral kind. Where the events either in themselves 
or in their sequence appear irrational, they are 
frequently the outcome of character inwardly 
illogical. Though Aristotle does not distinguish 
between moral and material improbability or im- 
possibility, it falls in with his teaching to recognise 
in the first a grave artistic defect, which is not 
necessarily inherent in the second. In the un- 
broken chain of cause and effect which he postulates 
for the drama, each of the links is formed by the 
contact of human will with outward surroundings. 
The necessity which pervades his theory of tragedy 
is a logical and moral necessity, binding together 
the successive moments of a life, the parts of an 
action, into a significant unity. 

“Since it is the office of the poet to get at the 
central meaning of facts, to transform them into 
truths by supplying vital connexions and causal 
links, to set the seal of reason upon the outward 
semblances of art, it follows that the world of 
poetry rebels against the rule of chance. Now, 
accident (7d cupBePnxos) or chance in Aristotle, 
exhibiting itself under two forms not always strictly 


1 Poet. xxiv. 10. 
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distinguished,’ owes its existence to the uncertainty 
and variability of matter.” It is the negation 
(crépnois) of Art and Intelligence, and of Nature 
as an organising force.* Its essence is disorder 
(arafia),* absence of design (rd &vexd rov),5 want of 
regularity (7d ws él rd mwodv). It even borders on 
the non-existent.$ Its sphere is that wide domain 
of human life which baffles foresight,’ defies 
reason, abounds in surprises: and also those 
regions of Nature where we meet with abortive 
efforts,’ mistakes, strange and monstrous growths, 


1 Namely as rvx7, ‘fortune,’ and rd avrdyuaroy, ‘spontaneity.’ 
Cf. Poet. ix. 12, dwd tov avropdrov xat ras TUxyns. The regular 
distinction is that given in Met. ix. 8. 1065 a 25 sqq., and Met. xi. 3. 
107046 aqq. But in Phys. ii. 6. 197 a 36, rd pev yap ard Toys 
wav amd Tavropatov, Tovto 5 ov wav ard TUxys. 197 b 20, dxd 
tuxns 8, rovrwy doa amd tavroudrov yiverat Twv mpoaiperav 
rots €xovot mpoaipercv. See Zeller Hist. Gr. Phil. ii. 2. 333-6, 
Stewart Eth, Ni. i. 259. 

2 Met. v. 2. 1027 a 13, dore 7 VAn Eotas atria, » évdexopern 
Tapa TO ws ert Td TOAD GAAws, TOU cvpPEeByxKéros. 

8 Viewed as rvy7 it is the orépyots of réxvn and vows: viewed 
as Td avrdparoy it is the orepyots of picts. 

4 Met. ix. 8.1065 a 25, Aéyw Se 7d Kxard ovpBeBynxds-> tov 
rowvrou 6° ataxta Kai dreipa Ta aitia, De Part. Anim. i. 1. 641 
b 22, rév ovpavov . . . é€v w amd riyns Kai drafias ovd' otiovy 
paiverat. 

5 Anal. Post. ii. 11. 95 a 8, ard riyns 8 ovdev evexd tov 
yiverat 

6 Met. v. 2. 1026 b 21, daiverar yap Td ovpBeBnnds eyyvs re 
TOU py) OVTOS. 

7 Md. ix. 8. 1065 a 33 (of rixy), 86 adyAos avOpwrive 
doy wrpy. , 
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Which are ‘the failures of the principle of 


design.’ ? 
It is true that the action of Chance does not 


invariably defeat the purposes of Nature or Art. 
It may so happen that the first step in a natural 
Or an artistic process is the result of Chance.* To 
Chance were due some of the early experiments in 
the history of poetry, which were destined to lead 
to crltimate success." But in itself Chance is the 


ve antithesis of Art. It is an irrational cause; 


it Staggests anarchy and misrule; it has no proper 
place in poetry, which aims at the attainment of 
an 4cleal unity. The law of ‘ the probable ’—as well 
48 Ghat of ‘the necessary ’—excludes chance ;* and ~ 
yet in a popular sense nothing is more ‘ probable’ 
thax the occurrence of what is called accident. 
We gather from the Poetics that the introduction 


% Phys. ii. 8. 199 b 3 (just as in art there are failures in the 
effort, to attain the end), duotws av éxor kat év trols puarxois, Kal 
7a Sépara auaprjpara éxeivov rou évexad Tov, On répara in 
Netunre cf. de Gen. Anim. iv. 4.770 b9, gore yap 7d répas Trav 
TORR dicw ri, rapa diow § od racav GANG THv ws ext Td OAD, 
The mere reparwoes in tragedy is emphatically condemned Poet. 
XIV. 9, of 88 ph) 7d PoBepdv Sid THs dYews GAAD Td Teparddes 
LVoy rapackevdfovtes oddév Tpayydig Kowwvorvoey. 

= Eth. Nic. vi. 4. 1140 a 19, xaOdmrep xai’AydOwv dyoi. 
Téxvn Toxnv eorepe Kat TYXN TEXYNV. 
> Poet. xiv. 9, {yrotvtes yap ovx dd réxvns GAN dd rixns 
pov 73 zowsrov mapackevatey év Tors pvOors. 
* De Gen. et Corr. ii. 6. 333 b 6, Ta S& mapa 7d det Kat ds 


ee 73 god} amd Tavroparou Kai ard rixys. Cf. de Caelo i. 12. 
282 a 33. 
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of anomalous and abnormal incidents in poetry was 
sometimes defended by the saying of Agathon: 
‘It is probable that many things should happen 
contrary to probability.’’ A similar saying appears 
to have been current by way of mitigating the 
appearance of monstrosities in nature: ‘The un- 
natural is occasionally, and in a fashion, natural.’ * 
But as a man of science Aristotle does not regard 
the deviation from nature as in a proper sense 
natural: nor, as a writer on art, does he lend his 
authority to the twice quoted phrase of Agathon. 
That phrase, indeed, violates the spirit, if not the 
letter, of all that he has written on dramatic prob- 
ability. ‘Miss Edgeworth,’ says Newman,’ ‘ some- 
times apologises for certain incidents in her tales, 
by stating that they took place “by one of those 
strange chances which occur in life, but seem in- 
credible when found in writing.” Such an excuse 
evinces a misconception of the principle of fiction, 
which being the perfection of the actual, prohibits 
the introduction of any such anomalies of ex- 
perience.’ The ‘strange chances’ here spoken of, 


1 Poet. xviii. 6, ori 5 rovro <xai> eixds domrep “Aydbwy 
Reyer, eixds yap yiverOas troAAd Kat rapa 7d eixds. xxv. 17, 
oUTw Te Kat Ort Tore ovK aAoydv eat’ eEixds yap Kal mapa TO 
eixds yiver au. | 

2 De Gen, Anim. iv. 4. 770 b 15, Frrov evar Soxel répas dia 
7d kai 76 mapa dio elvat tpdrov Tia KaTa pio. 

8 “Poetry, with reference to Aristotle’s Poetics” (Essays, 
Critical and Historical). 
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‘the anomalies of experience,’ are in fact the 


‘improbable possibilities’? which Aristotle dis- . 


allows. For chance with its inherent unreason is 
as far as possible banished by him from the domain 
of poetry,—except indeed where the skill of the 
poet can impart to it an appearance of design.” 
Nor does this exclusion hold good only in the 
more serious forms of poetry. It has been held 
by some modern writers, that comedy differs from 
tragedy in representing a world of chance, where 
law is suspended and the will of the individual 
reigns supreme. But this is not in accordance 
with the Poetics. The incidents of comedy—at 
least of such comedy as Aristotle approves—are 
‘framed on lines of probability.’* The connexion 
of incidents is, no doubt, looser than in tragedy ; 


the more rigorous rule of ‘ probability or necessity ’ | 


is not prescribed: and the variation of phrase 
appears to be not without design. Yet the plot 
even of comedy is far removed from the play of 


accident. : yMnre 


+ Tosum up in a word the results of this discussion. 
a ‘ 
The whole tenor and purpose of the Poetics makes 
it abundantly clear that poetry is not a mere re- 
production of empirical fact, a picture of life with 

1 Poet, xxiv. 10, duvvara amidava. 

2 Poet. ix. 12, eret xai tov drd tvyns TatTa Gavpacwrara 
Soxet Goa. womep erirndes haiverar yeyovevat. 

3 Pod. ix. 5, cvorjcavres yap Tov pov da trav eixoTwr 
x.T.X. 


mon 


\ 


7 
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all its trivialities and accidents. The world of the 
possible which poetry creates is more intelligible 
than the world of experience. The poet presents 
permanent and eternal facts, free from the elements 
of unreason which disturb our comprehension of real 
events and of human conduct. In fashioning his 
material he may transcend nature, but he may not 
contradict her; he must not be disobedient to her 
habits and principles. He may recreate the actual, 
but he must avoid the lawless, the fantastic, the 
impossible. Poetic truth passes the bounds of: 
reality, but it does not wantonly violate the laws 
which make the real world rational. 

Thus poetry in virtue of its higher subject matter 
and of the closer and more organic union of its parts 
acquires an ideal unity that history never possesses ; 
for the prose of life is never wholly eliminated from 
a record of actual facts. The Baconian and the 
Aristotelian view of poetry, instead of standing in 
sharp contrast as is sometimes said, will be seen 
to approximate closely to one another. The well- 
known words of Bacon run thus :— 

‘Therefore, because the acts or events of true 
history have not that magnitude which satisfieth 
the mind of man, Poesy feigneth acts and events 
greater and more heroical; . . . because true history 
representeth actions and events more ordinary and 
less interchanged, therefore Poesy endueth them 
with more rareness: so as it appeareth that Poesy 
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serveth and conferreth to magnanimity, morality, 
and delectation. And, therefore, it was ever thought 
to have some participation of divineness, because it 
doth raise and erect the mind, by submitting the 
shows of things to the desires of the mind, whereas 
Reason doth buckle and bow the mind unto the 
nature of things.’ ! 

It may be noticed that the opposition between the 
poet and the historian in the Poetics is incidentally 
introduced to illustrate the sense in which a tragedy 
is one and a whole.* These two notions as under- 
stood by Aristotle are not identical. A unity is 
composed of a plurality of parts which cohere 
together and fall under a common idea, but are 
not necessarily combined in a definite order. The 
notion of a whole implies something more. The 
parts which constitute it must be inwardly con- 
nected, arranged in a certain order, structurally 

1 Bacon de Arg. Scient. ii. 13. The still more vigorous Latin 
deserves to be quoted: ‘Cum res gestae et eventus, qui verae 
historiae subiciuntur, non sint eius amplitudinis in qua anima 
humana sibi satisfaciat, praesto est poesis, quae facta magis heroica 
confingat. . . . Cum historia vera, obvia rerum satietate et simili- 
tudine, animae humanae fastidio sit, reficit eam poesis, inexpectata 
et varia et vicissitudinum plena canens. Quare et merito etiam 
divinitatis cuiuspiam particeps videri possit ; quia animum erigit 
et in sublime rapit ; rerum simulacra ad animi desideria accommo- 
dando, non animum rebus (quod ratio facit et historia) submittendo.’ 
In the sentence above omitted Poetry is said to correct history, 
setting forth ‘exitus et fortunas secundum merita et ex lege 
Nemeseos”’ This is not Ariktotelian. 

2 Poet. ix. 1, pavepdv 8 éx tov eipnuevwr x.7.A, 
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related, and combined into a system. A whole is 
not a mere mass or sum of external parts which 
may be transposed at will, any one of which may 
be omitted without perceptibly affecting the rest.’ 
It is a unity which is unfolded and expanded ac- 
cording to the law of its own nature, an organism 
which develops from within. By the rule, again, 
of beauty, which is a first requirement of_art, a 
poetic creation must exhibit at once unity and 
plurality. If it is too small the whole is perceived 
but not the parts; if too large the parts are per- 
ceived but not the whole.? The idea of an organism 
euce underlies all Aristotle’s rules _about 
unity ;° it is tacitly ‘assumed asa first principle of 


1 Met. iv. 26.1024 a 1, dowv pev pay rroved 4 Oéors Stadopdy, 
wav deyerat, dowv 5é rocei, SAov. Ibid. 1023 b 26, dAov Aéyerat 
od Te pndey amrects pépos ef dv Aéyeras SAov pice x.7.X. Of. 
Poe, viii. 4, 6 “yap mporsy 7] py wpowdv pndev moret exidnAov, 
ovdey pdptov Tov GAov éotiv. 

2 Poet. vii. 4-5. Cf. the rules laid down for the size of a city 
in Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1326 a 34 sqq. 

8 Cf. Stewart Eth. Nic, i 194: ‘ Living organisms and works 
of art are ox7para, definite after their kinds, which Nature and 
Man respectively form by qualifying matter. The quantity of 
matter used in any case is determined by the form subserved ; 
the size of a particular organ, or part, is determined by its form, 
which again is determined by the form (limiting the size) of the 
whole organism or work. Thus animals and plants grow to sizes 
determined by their separate structures, habitats, and conditions of 
life, and each separate organ observes the proportion of the whole 
to which it belongs. The painter or sculptor considers the 
symmetry of the whole composition in every detail of his work. 
The conductor of a choir is forced to exclude a voice which sur- 
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art, and in one passage is expressly mentioned as 
that from which the rule of epic unity is deduced. 
‘The plot must, as in a tragedy, be dramatically 

Constructed ; it must have for its subject a single 

ction, whole and complete, with a beginning, a 
Middle, and an end. Jt will thus resemble a 
Single and coherent picture of a living organism, 
&4nd produce the pleasure proper to it.’? 


P.seees all the others conspicuously i in beauty. Pol. iii. 8.1284 b 8, 
Osa, yap ypadeds édoerey dv rdv trepBaAdAovta 1dba THS Cuppe- 
TH Eas Exewv 7d (Gov, odd’ ef Stahépor 73 KaAAOS* obrEe vavTnyds 
5 FP wyvay 7} tov GAdwv Te popiwy Trav THs vews: ovde &) yopod.dd- 
) PSahos rdy peifov Kat xaAXdvov Tov mavrds xopov Pleyyopevov 
€ ovyxopevev. In all cases form dominates matter, quality 
@Saxantity” 
1 Poet. xxiii. 1, Se? rods poGous xa0amep év tais Tpaypdias 
a _errdvas Spayiar nods kat epi play mpagiv cAny Kat teheiay, 
a koway & dpxiy Kal pera Kai TéXos, iv’ dorep (pov év dAov mon 
Wy oixelav yoovnv. Here, as in vii. 4—5, (pov appears to be the 
of a (pov, for ‘it would surely be absurd to talk of an animal 
giving an oixeta Sov)? So writes Mr. R. P. Hardie (in Mind, 
ol iv. No. 15), adding that in Phaedrus 264 C (quoted p. 188) the 
‘Yword y€ypappeva puts the matter beyond doubt. His reasoning 
iw favour of (pov as bearing this meaning also in vii. 4-5 seems 
“Sonvincing, and, moreover, justifies the reading cwparwv of the 
WSS. in § 5, 1451 a3. ‘The reference to painting, it is true, has 
been doubted, but I think on insufficient grounda.’ It depends on the 
nterpretation of the word (pov, which is Aristotle’s usual example 
of a homonym. The two contexts from which the meaning has 
to be determined are these :—érel 76 xaddv nal (wov Kai arav 
xpaypa 5 cuvertnkevy éx Tivwv ov povoy TavTa Teraypeva Sei 
éxey ...: and dore Se? xaOdmep emi tov cwpdtwv Kai ext Tov 
(gwv . . . ottw kal éxt tov pvOwv. The meaning of mpaypa 6 
cuvertnxey ék Tivav and Ta owpara seems plain from other 
passages in Aristotle, for instance de Anima 412 a 11, where he 


e 
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Plato in the Phaedrus had insisted that every 
artistic composition, whether in prose or verse, should 
have an organic unity. ‘ You will allow that every 
discourse ought to be constructed like a picture 
of a living organism, having its own body and 
head and feet ; it must have middle and extremities, 
drawn in a manner agreeable to one another and 
to the whole.’' Aristotle took up the hint; the 


identifies oicia ws ovvOéry (substantia composita) with odpara, 
and divides these into ¢@voixa ocwpara and the rest, the former 
class again being divided according as they are éuyvxa or 
dyvya. Thus animated bodies would seem to be “composite” 
in the fullest sense of the word. “(pov” then in the present 
passage in the Poetics must be equivalent to “ picture,” in which 
sense, however, it would naturally suggest to a Greek the picture 
of a (pov in the sense of capa euypuyxor.’ 

According to this interpretation of vii. 4-5, one of the con- 
ditions of 76 xaAdy, namely a certain péyefos, is illustrated by a 
comparison between painting and poetry. 

For other examples of (poy in a similar sense cf. Plato Laws, 
ii. 669 A, rdvres pevr’ dv . . . Ta Kara Tov (owy EyryvadoKoper. 
vi. 769 A, and C, édv ts oddAAnras 7d wov vro xpdvov. Creat. 
425 A, 429 A, ovxovv of pév apeivovs Ta atrwv éepya xkadXiw 
mapéxovrat, Ta (pa, of S¢ havrdrepa; 430 D, em’ dudorépors 
Tots piphpact, Tols re (yors Kal Tois ovdpacww. Rep. vii. 515 A, 
dvipidvras kai GAAa (ya AiPvd re wat EiAwa Kal ravrota 
eipyaopeva (cf. de Gen. Anim. ii. 4.740 a 15 quoted p. 189). In 
de Mundo 6. 398 b 18 (wov is used of a puppet worked by oi 
vevpooTrdagrTat. 

1 Phaedr. 264 C, dAAa rdde ye olpai ce pdvat dv, Setv rdvra 
Aoyoy dorep (pov cuvertavar gGpd re éxovrTa avrdv atrod, dare 
pare axéeparov elvar pyre dirovv, dAAd péoa Te Exery Kal axpa, 
mperovt dAAnAos Kal Tw SAW yeypappéeva. Cf. Polit. 277 C, 
where the discussion is compared to the sketch of a (pov in a 
painting: aA’ drexvis 6 Adyos Hpiv Gotep (pov THv EEwhev pev 
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passage above quoted from the Poetics is a remark- 
able echo of the words of the Phaedrus; and indeed 
the idea may be said to be at the basis of his whole 
poetic criticism. 

A work then of poetic art, as he conceives it, 
while it manifests the universal is yet a concrete 
and individual reality, a coherent whole, animated 
by a living principle—or by something which is at 
least the counterpart of life—and framed according 
to the laws of organic beauty. The artistic product 
is not indeed in a literal sense alive; for life or soul 


is in Aristotle the result of the proper form being 


impressed upon the proper matter,’ Now, in art 
the matter depends on the choice of the artist; 


it has no necessary relation to the form which is 
impressed on it. That form it passively receives, 
but it is not thereby endowed with any active prin- 
ciple of life or movement. The form or essence 
lives truly only in the mind of the artist who con- 
ceived the work, and it is in thought alone that it 
is transferred to the dead matter with which it has 
no natural affinity. The artist, or the spectator 
who has entered into the artist’s thought, by a 


weptypadiyy eouxev ixavas exerv, THY S€ olov Tots pappdKors Kal TH 
OvyKxpaces TOV xpopdruv éevdpyeay ovK areAndéevat Tw, 

1 Cf de Part. Anim. i. 1. 640 b 32 sqq. A dead body has the 
same outward configuration as a living one, yet it is not a man; 80 
too a hand of brass or of wood is a hand only in name. In de 
Gen. Anim. ii. 4. 740 a 15 works of art are spoken of as fvAivwy 7 
AcOivwy (wv, and are contrasted with the truly living organism. 


an~d 
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mental act lends life to the artistic creation; he 
speaks, he thinks of it as a thing of life; but it has 
no inherent principle of movement ; it is in truth 
not alive but merely the semblance of a living 
reality.’ 

Returning now to the discussion about poetry 
and history we shall better understand Anistotle’s 
general conclusion, which is contained in the words 
so well known and so often misunderstood : ‘ Poetry 
is a more philosophical and a_higher thing than 
history, ? where ovzrovdacérepovy denotes ‘higher in 
the scale;’*—not ‘more serious, for the words 
apply even to comedy, nor, again, ‘more moral,’ 
which is quite alien to the context;—and the 
reason of the higher worth of poetry is that it 


approaches nearer to the universal, which itself 


1 Cf. Stewart Eth. Nic. ii. 42: ‘réxvn realises its good in an 
external épyov, and the «Sos which it imposes on vA7 is only a 
surface form—very different from the forms penetrating to the very 
heart of the vAn, which dios and dpery produce (cf. Eth. Née. ii. 
6. 9, 7 8 dper) mdons Texvns axpiBerrépa Kxai‘dpeivuv eoriv 
domrep kat 7 dicots: Met, 30. 1070 a 7, 7 pév odv Téyvn apy? év 
GAA, 7) 58 Piows apy} év avre).’ 

2 Poet. ix. 3, 5d xat dirovodurepov Kai omovdaidrepov moinots 
toropias eoriv’ 7 pev yap moinots padXov Ta KabdXov, 7 5 io-ropia 
7a Kal” éxarrov A€éyet. 

8 Teichmiiller, Aristot. Forsch. ii. 178, who illustrates this 
sense of crovdaios from Eth. Nic. vi. 7.1141 a 20, dromov yap 
ef Tis THY TOALTEKHY THY dpdvnotw orovdaoTtaTyy (‘the highest 
form of knowledge’) ofera: elvat, ef pr) 7d Gpwrov trav gv TY 
xéopp avOpwrds éorwv. Here copia is a more excellent thing 
than Ppdovnors because it has a higher subject matter,—universal 
principles. 
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derives its value from being a ‘manifestation of 
the cause’’ or first principle of things. Poetry in 
striving to give universal form to its own creations 
reveals a higher truth than history, and on that 
account is nearer to philosophy. But though it 
has a philosophic character it is not philosophy : 
‘It tends to express the universal.’ The padroyp is 
here a limiting and saving expression; it marks 
the endeavour and direction of poetry, which 
cannot however entirely coincide with philosophy. 
The capacity of poetry is so far limited that it 
expresses the universal not as it is in itself, but as 
seen through the medium of sensuous imagery. 
Plato, while condemning the poetry of his own 
country, had gone far towards merging an ideal 
poetry in philosophy. The artist who is no mere 
imitator, whose work is a revelation to sense of 
eternal ideas, being possessed by an imaginative 
enthusiasm which is akin to the speculative en- 
thusiasm of the philosopher, from the things of 
sense ascends to that higher region where truth and 
beauty are one. Aristotle’s phrase in this passage 
of the Poetics might, in like manner, appear almost 
to identify poetry with philosophy. But if we 
read his meaning in the light of what he says 
elsewhere and of the general system of his thought, 
we see that he does not confound the two spheres 
1 Anal, Post. i. 31. 88 a 4, 73 5¢ xaOdAov ripsov Ste SyAot 7d 


atriov. 
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though they touch at a single point. Philosophy 
seeks to discover the universal in the particular ; 
its end is to know and to possess the truth, and in 
that possession it reposes. The aim of poetry is} 
to represent the universal through the particular, 
to give a concrete and living embodiment of a 
universal truth. The universal of poetry is not an 
abstract idea ; it is particularised to sense, it comes 
before the mind clothed in the form of the concrete, 
presented under the appearance of a living organism 
whose parts are in vital and structural relation to 
the whole. 

It is the more necessary to insist on this because 
Aristotle’s own analytical criticism may easily lead 
to a misconception of his meaning. In applying 


the method of logical: abstraction to the organic 


? arts of a poetic whole he may appear to forget 


that he is dealing not with a product of abstract 


thought but with a concrete work of art. The 
impression may be confirmed by a hasty reading of 


Poet. ch. xvii. 3-4 where the poet is advised first 
to set forth his plot in its general idea (éxriPcoOax 


1 Cf. R. P. Hardie (in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15): ‘We must keep 
in mind that for poetry it is essential that this (i.e. the universal) 
element should be expressed in matter of some sort. It is in this 
respect that science differs from poetry. The whole aim of the 
former is to keep the e/dos abstract, and therefore science uses not 
eixoves but onpeta or ovpPBodra, which never really express the 
eZdos at all, but are of use merely to suggest the abstract e/S0s qua 
abstract.’ 
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«xa0cdov), abstracting the accidental features of time, 
place, and persons, and afterwards to fill it in with 
detail and incident and with proper names. The 
meaning, however, is not that the poet must 
assume a general idea and then by conscious re- 
flection make it particular. He starts according 
to Aristotle from a particular story, from one of 
the traditional legends, the instance here selected 
being the legend of Iphigenia. He disentangles 
the main outline, adding or omitting as artistic 
purposes may require. 

The following lines by Sir John Davies are ap- 
plied by Coleridge to the poetic imagination * :— 

‘Thus doth she, when from individual states 
She doth abstract the universal kinds, 
Which then reclothed in divers names and fates 
Steal access thro’ our senses to our minds.’ 

Such a method does not imply that a general 
idea shall be embodied in a particular example— 
that is the method of allegory rather than that 
of poetry—but that the particular case shall be 
generalised by artistic treatment. ‘The young 
poet,’ says Goethe, ‘must do some sort of violence 
to himself to get out of the mere general idea. 
No doubt this is difficult; but it is the very life 
of art.’ ‘A special case requires nothing but 
the treatment of a poet to become universal and 
poetical.’ With this Anstotle would have agreed. 

1 Biog. Lit. ch. xiv. 
O 


y 
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Goethe, who tells us that with him ‘every idea 


rapidly changed itself into an image,’ was asked 
what idea he meant to embody in his Faust ‘ As 
if I knew myself and could inform them. From 
heaven, through the world, to hell, would indeed 
be something ; but this is no idea, only a course 
of action. . . . It was, in short, not in my line, 
as a poet, to strive to embody anything abstract. 
I received in my mind impressions and those of a 
sensuous, animated, charming, varied, hundredfold 
kind, just as a lively imagination presented them ; 
and I had, as a poet, nothing more to do than 
artistically to round them off and elaborate such 
views and impressions, and by means of a lively 
representation so to bring them forward that others 
might receive the same impression in hearing or 
reading my representation of them.’? 

Coleridge in giving his adhesion to Aristotle’s 
theory thinks it necessary to guard against the 
misconstruction to which that doctrine is exposed. 


| ‘I adopt,’ he says, ‘with full faith the theory of 


Aristotle that poetry as poetry is essentially ideal, 
that it avoids and excludes all accident; that 
its apparent individualities of rank, character, or 
occupation, must be representative of a class; and 
that the persons of poetry must be clothed with 
generic attributes, with the common attributes of 

1 Eckermann’s Conversations of Goethe, Transl, (Bohn’s series), 


aoe Awan 
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the class; not such as one gifted individual might 
possibly possess, but such as from his situation it 
is most probable that he would possess.’ And he 
adds in a note, ‘Say not that I am recommending 
abstractions, for these class characteristics which 
constitute the instructiveness of a character are so 
modified and particularised in each person of the 
Shakespearian drama, that life itself does not excite 
More distinctly that sense of individuality which 
belongs to real existence. Paradoxical as it may 
sound, one of the essential properties of geometry 
18 not less essential to dramatic excellence; and 
Aristotle has accordingly required of the poet an 
involution of the universal in the individual. The 
chief differences are, that in geometry it is the 
Universal truth, which is uppermost in the con- 
Slousness ; in poetry the individual form, in which 
the truth is clothed.’ ? 
_ Some of these explanatory words themselves are, 
1 Must be owned, misleading. Such phrases as 
‘Tepresentative of a class,’ ‘generic attributes,’ 
‘lass characteristics which constitute the in- 
tetiveness of a character,’ seem to imply a 
view of the ‘ universal’ of poetry ; as though 
the individuality’ were something outside the 
WiAwersal and of no poetic account; yet, he says, 
‘the individual form’ is ‘ uppermost.’ One might 
thinyk that the ‘universal’ was a single abstract 
1 Biog. Lit. ii. 41. 
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truth instead of being all the truths that meet 
in the individual. The expression, however, ‘such 
(attributes) as from his situation it is most probable 
that he would possess’ is true and Aristotelian. 
But how can these attributes be called attributes 
of ‘a class’ ? 

Still it is in the main the same thought which 
runs through Aristotle, Goethe, and Coleridge,— 
that the poet while he seems to be concerned only 
with the particular is in truth concerned with 
quod semper quod ubtque. He seizes and repro-. 
duces a concrete fact, but transfigures it so that 
_ the higher truth, the idea of the universal shines 
through it. 





CHAPTER IV 


THE END OF FINE ART 


have seen what Aristotle means by ‘ imita- 
’ as an aesthetic term. We now ask, What 
he end of ‘imitative’ art? Here Aristotle 
vs a sharp distinction. The arts called 
ful’ either provide the necessary means of 
tence and satisfy material wants, or furnish 
with its full equipment of moral and intellectual 
urces. Their end is subordinate to another 


ulterior end. The end_of the fine arts is to } < 


. pleasure (apés #8ovnv)_o lonal en} 2 yt 


Ma. i. 1.981 b 17 sqq., tAccdvwv S evpurxopévwy TExvov, 
‘av pev mpos tavayKaia tov Se pds Siaywy7nv ovcwv, det 
Tépovs Tovs TovovTous éExeivwy trokauBdvopev, Sia Td jp 
xpnow evar ras ércorjpas avrwyv. The liberal arts which 
| life and minister to pleasure are here said to be mpds 
ry7jv, synonymous with which we find rpés 7ndovjy b 21. 
fet. i. 2. 982 b 23, rpds pgorovnv cat duaywyjv. In all of 
passages the contrasted expression is tdvayxaia. dtaywy7 
rly means the employment of leisure, and in Aristotle 
lates between the higher and lower kinds of pleasurable 
ity. In the lower sense it is combined in Eth. Ne. iv. 8. 
b 34 with va:did and is part of davdwravors: it denotes the 
playful forms of social intercourse ; in x. 6. 1176 b 12, 14 
used of the wa:dcai of the rich and great; in x. 6.1177 a 9, 


\ d 
re: Wea 
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(wpds Siayoyjv). A useful art like that of cookery 
may happen to produce pleasure, but this is no 
part of its essence; just as a fine art may 
incidentally produce useful results and become 
a moral instrument in the hands of the legislator. 
In neither case is the result to be confounded with 
the true end of the art. The pleasure, however, 
which is derived from an art may be of a higher 
or lower kind, for Aristotle recognises specific 
differences between pleasures. There is the harm- 
less pleasure,’ which is afforded by a recreation 
(aydravors) or a pastime (watdic): but a pastime is 
not an end in itself, it is the rest that fits the busy 


od yap év rais roravras Staywyais 7 eddapovia, it has a baser 
application to cwyarcxat 7Sovai. As an elevated and noble enjoy- 
ment it is associated with oyoA7 in Pol. iv. (vii.) 15. 1334 a 16. 
Under this aspect it admits of special application to the two spheres 
of art and of philosophy. In Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1339 a 25 it is 
joined with ¢dpovyors and stands for the higher aesthetic enjoyment 
which music affords. From a 30-31 it appears that the musical 
Staywyy is an end in itself, and therefore distinct from a waka. 
In Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1389 b 14 sqq. three ends are mentioned which 
music may serve—rracdeia, madid, and Staywy7, and the last is 
said to combine 73 xaAdv with 750v7, both of which elements enter 
into evdaruovia, Its reference is to the life of thought in Eth. Nec. 
x. 7.1177 a 27, where it is applied to the activity of the specu- 
lative reason, and in Met. xi. 7.1072 b 14, where it denotes the 
activity of the divine thought. Thus the higher Siaywy7, artistic 
or philosophic, is the delight which comes from the ideal employ- 
ment of leisure (cf. ryv év ty wxoAy Staywynv Pol. v. (viii.) 3. 
1338 a 21); it is among the blissful moments which constitute 
evdaipovia. Cf. Pol. v. (viii.) 3. 1838 a 1, 7d 5¢ cyoAdfev éxeev 
avrd Soxet THY WDovny Kal THY evdatpoviay Kal 7d (hv paxapius. 
1 Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1839 b 25. ; 
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man for fresh exertion, and is of value as a means 
to further work; it has in it no element of that 
well-being or happiness which is the supreme end 
of life.) 

Though Aristotle does not assign to the different 
kinds of art their respective ranks, or expressly say 
that the pleasure of tragedy is superior to that of 
comedy, the distinction he draws between various 
forms of music may be taken as indicating the 
criterion by which he would judge of other arts. 
Music, apart from its other functions, may serve 
488 an amusement for children, it is a toy which 
takes the place of the infant’s rattle ;* or, again, 
it may afford a noble and rational enjoyment 
8nd become an element of the highest happiness 
fo an audience that is capable of appreciating 


it.® Again, Aristotle asserts that the ludicrous. 


in general is inferior to the serious,* and counts 
88 @ pastime that fits men for serious work. We 
May probably infer that the same principle holds 
literature as in life; that comedy is merely 
® form of sportive activity; the pleasure derived 


, ™ Eth Nic. x. 6. 1176 b 30, dravra yap ds eireiv ésrépov 
N #Sa aipotpeOa ri Tis eddapovias: Téos yap adtn. omovddfev 
“<ai roveiv radias xdpw nAivov daiverat xai Aiav wadcxdv: 

TRE Sey 8 Srus crovidty, nar’ ’Avdxaprw, épOis exew Soxet 
Ww Oaatces yap ~ouev 1 radid, dSvvaroavres 82 cuvexas toveiv 
OF KV ratvcrews Séovrar. ov &) rédos oj dvdmavors* yiverat yap Evexa 
TRS tvepyelas. 

2 Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1839 b 13-17; 6. 1340 b 30. 

3 See note 1 p. 310. 4 Eth. Nic. x. 6.1177 a 3. 


— 
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from it is of corresponding quality, it ranks 
with the other pleasures of sport or recreation. 
But art in its highest idea is one of the serious 
activities of the mind which constitute the final 
well-being of man. Its end is pleasure, but the 
pleasure peculiar to that state of rational _enjoy- 
ment in which perfect repose is. - united _ with 
perfect energy. It is not to be confounded with 
the pleasure found in the rude imitations of 
early art, arising from the discovery of a like- 
ness. One passage of the Poetics might indeed 
if it stood alone lead us to this inference.1 The 
instinct for knowledge, the pleasure of recogni- 
tion, is there the chief factor in the enjoyment of - 
some at least of the more developed arts. But 
the reference appears to be rather to the popular 
appreciation of a likeness than to true aesthetic 
enjoyment. This is perhaps borne out by the 
explanation elsewhere given of the pleasure derived 
from plastic or pictorial imitations of the lower 
forms of animal life. These objects do not come 
within the range of artistic imitation as understood 

1 Poet. iv. 3-5. Cf. Rhet. i. 11. 1871 b 4, éret 5€ 7d pavOdve 
re 50 kat 7d Oavpdfeyv, kat ra rordde dvaykn dea eivae olov rd 
TE pipotvpevov, GoTep ypadixy Kat avdptavrorotia Kai qrounTiKy, 
kat wav 6 dv 6d penenpevov 7, Kav 7 pr) HOU avTd TO pepeunpevov. 
ov yap éri tovTp xaipes dAAd cvAACyWpos eoTLV STL TOUTO Eéxetvo, 
adore pavOavew te cupBaiver. 

2 See the passage quoted p. 155 from de Part. Anim. i. 5. 645 a 
4 sqq. especially the words ras pev eixdvas atrwv Bewpovvres 
xaipopev ore THY Snptoupyjoacav Téexvnv cvvOewpovper. 
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by Aristotle; they do not reproduce the human 
and mental life with which alone art is concerned. 
But they give occasion for the display of workman- 
like skill; and afford a pleasure analogous to that 
which comes from the contemplation of nature in 
her adaptation of means to ends. 

Aristotle. was perhaps inclined unduly to 
accentuate the purely intellectual side of pictorial 
and plastic art. But in his treatment of poetry, 
which holds the sovereign place among the 
fine arts, he makes it plain that aesthetic enjoy- 


ment proper proceeds from an emotional rather ° 
than from an intellectual source. The main appeal 


is not to the reason but to the feelings. In a 
word, fine art and philosophy, while they occupy 
distinct territory, each find their complete fruition 
in a region bordering on the other. The glow of 
feeling which accompanies the contemplation of 
what is perfect in art is an elevated delight similar 
in quality to the glow of speculative thought. 


Each is a moment of joy complete in itself, and 


belongs to the ideal sphere of supreme happiness.’ 


1 Cf. Introduction to Hegel’s Philosophy of Fine Art, translated 
by B. Bosanquet, London, 1886, p. 12: ‘It is no doubt the case 
that art can be employed as a fleeting pastime, to serve the ends of 
pleasure and entertainment, to decorate our surroundings, to impart 
pleasantness to the external conditions of our life, and to emphasise 
other objects by means of ornament. In this mode of employ- 
ment art is indeed not independent, not free, but servile. But 
what we mean to consider is the art which is free in its end as in 
its means. . . . Fine art is not real art till it is in this sense free, 


\Y 
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Some points of difference between Plato and 
Aristotle are at once apparent. Pleasure to Plato 
was a word of base associations and a democratic 
pleasure was doubly ignoble. An imitative art 
like music is condemned, if for no other reason, 
because it seeks to please the masses." Poetry, 
again, has something of the same taint; it is a 
kind of rhetoric,? a pleasant flattery addressed to 
mixed audiences, and falls therefore into the same 
group with the art of sophistry, the art of personal 
adornment, and the art of the pastry-cook, all of 
which look not to what is best or truly wholesome 
but to the pleasure of the moment. The vulgar 
opinion that musical excellence is measured by 
pleasure seems to Plato a sort of blasphemy ;* if 
pleasure is to be taken as a criterion at all, it 
should be that of the ‘one man preeminent in 
virtue and education.’®> Even in the Philebus, 
where the claims of pleasure, and especially of 
" aesthetic pleasure, are more carefully analysed and 
weighed than elsewhere, the highest or unmixed 
pleasures rank but fifth in the scale of goods. 
and only achieves its highest task when it has taken its place in 
the same sphere with religion and philosophy.’ 

1 Laws ii. 659 A-C. 

2 A pytopixy Snpyyopia, Gorg. 502 D. 

8 Gorg. 462 E-463 B. Of. Rep. ii. 373 B-C. 

* Laws ii. 655 D, xatroe A€yourt ye ot wAciorot povorKys 
opOdrnta elvar THv ASoviyv Talis Yuxais wopifovrav Sivapiv: dAXa 
TOUTO pev OUTE aveKTdV OUTE GoLOY Td Tapdtay POey yer Bau. 

5 Laws ii. 659 A, éva tov dpery Te kat radeig Stadepovra. 
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Aristotle does not share Plato’s distrust of pleasure. / 


In the Ethics while he admits to the full its power 
to mislead the judgment, and compares its gracious 
but dangerous influence to that of Helen among 
the elders of Tey; while he speaks slightingly 
of the pleasures of the mass of men who ‘can 
form no idea of the noble and the truly pleasant 
whereof they have never tasted,’*? yet he insists 
on the necessity of being trained to feel pleasure 
and pain at the right objects; he never hints that 
Pleasure ought to be suppressed as in itself an 
evil; nay, it is a normal accompaniment of the 
exercise of every healthy organ and faculty, it 
Perfects that exercise as an added completeness, 
‘ke the bloom of health on the face of the 
young.’* In the passage of the Metaphysics 
(. 1) already referred to, the discoverers of the 
fine arts are said to be ‘ wiser’ than the discoverers 
of the useful arts for the very reason that the 
former arts minister to pleasure, not to use. 

Again, to Plato poetry and painting and 
the companion arts, as affording at the best a 
harmless pleasure are of the nature of a 


2 Eth. Nic. ii. 9. 1109 b 9. 
* Eth. Nic. x. 10.1179 b 15. 
_ 9 Bth, Nic. x. 4, 1174 b 32, ds éreywdpevdv te rédos, olov rois 
TKEQious 7) pa. 
* Laws ii, 667 E, éBdAaBi Aéyers pSovnv povov. The same 
phrase is used by Aristotle in reference to music as a pastime, 
ol. ww, (viii.) 5. 1339 b 25, doa yap aBAaBy tov ndewv. 
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pastime,'—a pastime, it may be, more ‘ artistic and 
graceful’? than any other kind, but which still 
contrasts unfavourably with medicine, husbandry, 
and gymnastics, which have a serious purpose and 
co-operate with nature.* Inmitative art, in short, is 
wanting in moral earnestness ; it is a jest, a sport, 
child’s-play upon the surface of things. Aristotle 
distinguishes as we have seen between art as a 
pastime and art as a rational employment of 
leisure. Comedy and the lower forms of art he 
would probably rank as a pastime, but not so art 
in its higher manifestations. Tragedy is the imita- 
tion of an action that is the very opposite of a 
pastime, a serious action (apdfews oovdaias), which 
is concerned with the supreme good or end of life ; 
and the art which reproduces this aspect of life is 
itself a serious art. 

~The end, then, of fine art, according to Aris- 
totle’s doctrine, is a certain pleasurable impression 
produced upon the mind of the hearer or the 
spectator. We must be careful here not to import 

e later idea that the artist works merely for his 
own enjoyment, that the inward satisfaction which 


1 Polit, 288 C. Every such art may be called ratyvdv re, 
‘a plaything,’ ov yap owrovdns ovdey avrwv ydpiv, dAAd mwadias 
évexa wavra Sparat. So Rep. 602 B. 

2 Soph, 234 B, rasdcas 8 Exes 4 Te TeXviKWTEpov 7) Kat Xapte- 
orepov eldos 7 7d pipnteKdy ; 

8 Laws x. 889 D, ravras Grocas Ty pice éexoivwrav Tv 
avrov Svvapiv. 
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the creative act affords is for him the end of his 
art. No such conception of the artist’s dignity 
was formed in Greece, where in truth the artist 
was honoured less than his art. His professional 
skill seemed to want something of a self-sufficing 
and independent activity; and though the poet 
stood higher in popular estimation than his fellow- 
artists, because he did not, like the painter and 
sculptor, approach to the condition of a manual 
labourer or as a rule make a trade of his work, he 
too was one who worked not for himself but for 
others, and so far fell short of a gentlemanly 
leisure. Aristotle's theory has regard to the 
pleasure not of the maker, but of the ‘spectator’ 
(Scarys) who contemplates the finished product. 
Thus while the pleasures of philosophy are for 
him who philosophises—for the intellectual act is 
an end in itself—the pleasures of art are not for 
the artist but for those who enjoy what he creates ; 
or if the artist shares at all in the distinctive 
pleasure which belongs to his art, he does so not 
as an artist but as one of the public. 

To those who are familiar with modern modes 
of thinking it may seem a serious defect in the 
theory of Aristotle that he makes the end of art 
to reside in a pleasurable emotion, not in the 
realisation of a certain objective character that is 
necessary to the perfection of the work. An 
artistic creation, it may be said, is complete in 
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itself; its end is immanent not transcendental. 
The effect that it produces, whether that effect be 
immediate or remote, whether it be pleasure or 
moral improvement, has nothing to do with the 
object as~jt is in its essence and inmost character. 
The true artist concerns himself with external 
effects as little as does nature herself in the vital 
processes which are directed towards an end. It 
was @ signal merit, we are reminded, in Aristotle’s 
general philosophical system, that the end of an 
object is inherent in that object, and is reached 
when the object has achieved its specific excellence 
and fulfils the law of its own being.1 Why, it is 
said, did not Aristotle see that a painting or a 
poem, like a natural organism, attains its end not 
through some external effect but in realising its 
own idea? If the end of art is to be found in 
a certain emotional effect, in a pleasure which 
1s purely subjective, the end becomes something 
arbitrary and accidental, and dependent on each 
individual's moods. Plato had already shown the 
way to a truer conception of fine art, for greatly 
as he misjudged the poetry of his own country, 
yet he had in his mind the vision of a higher art 
which should reveal to sense the world of ideas. 
Here there was at least an objective end for fine 
art. Aristotle’s own definition too of art as ‘a 


1 Phys. ii. 2. 194 a 28, 4 Se diows réXos xat od évexa. So 
Pol. i, 2. 1252 b 32. 
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faculty of production in accordance with a true 
idea’* is quoted as showing that he was not far 
from assigning to fine art an end more consistent 
with his whole system. If art in general is the 
faculty of realising a true idea in external form, 
he might easily have arrived at a definition of fine 
art not essentially different from the modern con- 
ception of it as the revelation of the beautiful in 
external form. 


\V’ 


It is probably not possible to acquit Aristotle cowl 
of some inconsistency of treatment. According to. 4, 


his general theory of Aesthetics as a branch of 


<t 


Art, its end ought to be the purely objective end < ob \e2 


of Tealising the elSos in concrete form. But in 
dealing with particular arts, such as poetry and 
a ‘certain. . urable emotion. ere is here a 
fortnal contradiction from which there appears to 
be no escape. It would seem that Aristotle in 


NX oe 


generalising from the observed effects of works the © 


of art raises the subjective side of fine art into 


x ows 


& prominence which is hardly in keeping with wnat 


his whole philosophical system. If we seek to 
develop his line of thought, we may say that the 
artist, pursuing an end which is external to his 
productive activity, attains that end when the 
work of art comes into existence,—that is, when 


1 Eth, Nic vi. 4. 1140 a 10, ets perd Adyou dAnOors 
TOT. 
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the process of change (yéveous) is complete, whe xa 
the matter (\7) has been impressed with the 
artistic form (elSos), and the potential has bee™ 
developed into the actual.’ How are we to knowe 
that this end has been attained? By the hedonistrc 
effect produced on the mind of the. _percipiera t 
subject. The work of art is in its nature ==2 
appeal to the senses and imagination of the perso=@ 
to whom it is presented ; its perfection and success 
depend on a subjective impression. It attains FO 
complete existence only within the mind, in the 
pleasure which accompanies this mode of mentzal 
activity (évépyea). Thus the productive activity” 
of the artist is not unnaturally subordinated © 
the receptive activity of the person for whom In © 
produces. 

In Aristotle the true nature of a thing can Ke 
expressed by means of that which it is ‘capable «<=! 
doing or suffering’ (aéguxe rrovely 4} mdoyev). Le —5 
effect is treated as synonymous with its essents ==! 
quality. So it is in a work of art. If indeed wor ® 
desire to characterise precisely its emotional effe<—t* 


1 See p. 155 note 1. 

2 The dvvayis of a thing is closely allied to its oicia, dba" 
Abyos, vows. Cf. de Gen. Anim, ii, 1. 731 b 19, ris 4 Siva pe ' 
Kai 6 Adyos Tis ovcias avtav; de Sensu 3. 439 a 23, ris (aes 
kown vos Kat Suvapes ; Eth. Nic. v. 4. 1180 b1, dudw yap <*" 
Tq Mpos ETEpov Exovee THV Sivapiy. So Poet. i. 1, Hv rea Sivas — pag 
éxaorov eXete Cf. vi. 18, 6 xat éri tov éppéerpwv Kat eri rom 
Aoywv Exet THY avrhy Sivapev. 
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we must do so by reference to the content of the 
activity. But the work of art and its effect being 
imseparable, the artistic object can loosely be spoken . 
of in terms of the emotion it awakens.’ This 
view does not, however, make the function of 
art to depend upon accident and individual caprice. 


The subjective emotion is deeply grounded in 
human nature, and thence acquires a_kind of 


objective validity. As in ethics Aristotle assumes 
& man of moral insight (¢ ¢povpos) to whose 
tramed judgment the appreciation of ethical ques- 
tions is submitted, and who, in the last resort, 
becomes the ‘standard and the law’ of right,’ so_ 


too in fine art a man of sound aesthetic instincts v¥' 


for 


> 
6 -apiers) is assumed, who is the standard of taste, hv 


and to him the final appeal is made. He is no 
Mere expert, for Aristotle distrusts the verdict of 


Specialists in the arts* and prefers the popular! . 


Judgment,—but it_ must be the judgment of a. 
Cultivated public. Both in the Polstics and in 
the Poetics he distinguishes between the lower and 


1 Similarly Schiller finds the essence and end of tragedy in the 
fect it produces. See his Essay ‘ Ueber die tragische Kunst,’ and 
% letter to Goethe of Dec. 12, 1797, ‘Als dann glaube ich auch eine 
S€wisse Berechnung auf den Zuschauer, von der sich der tragische 
Poet nicht dispensieren kann, der Hinblick auf einen Zweck, den 
AUCgsern Eindruck, der bei dieser Dichtungsart nicht ganz verlassen 
Wind, geniert Sie, u.s.w.’ 

2 Eth. Nic. iii. 4. 1113 a 33, the ovovéaios is dorep Kavwv 
“al pérpov. 

3 Cf. Pol. iii. 11. 1282 a 1-21. 
Pp 
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the higher kind of audience.’ The ‘free and 
educated listener’ at a musical performance is 
opposed to one of the vulgar sort. Each class 
of audience enjoys a different kind of music and 
derives from the performance such pleasure as it 
is capable of. The inferior kind of enjoyment is 
not to be denied to those who can appreciate only 
the inferior type of music—better that they should 
like this music than none at all—but the lower 
pleasure is not to be taken as the true end of the 
musical art.’ 

In the theatre, again, it is noted that tragic 
poets are tempted to gratify the weakness of their 
audience by making happy endings to their 
tragedies. The practice is not entirely forbidden ; 
only, it is insisted, such compositions do not afford 


1 Pol. v. (viii.) 7. 1842 a 18-28, éret & 6 Ocaris Sirrds, 6 pév 
éXeVOepos Kai weradevpévos, 6 S¢ hoprixds x.7.A. In Poet. xxvi. 
1, 7 mpds BeArious Oearas piunors is Frrov doprixy. Cf. Plato 
Laws ii. 658 E, éxeivyny elvac Movoay xadAiorny, Ares Tovs BeATe 
oTovs Kal ixavws meradevpevous TEpTEL. 

In Rhet. i. 3. 1358 a 37 the réAos of the art is in relation to 
the dxpoaris: ovyKertas pev yap ex Tpwwy Oo Adyos, Ex Te Tov 
AéyovtTos Kai mepi od A€yes Kat mpds Gv, Kai 7d TEAOS pds TOUTE 
eott, A€yw 5é Tov dxpoarHy. 

2 In Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1840 a 1-2, the universal pleasure given 
by music is called 7 xo. 7nSovy and is duvory. It is distinct 
from the higher kind of pleasure. 

In Probl, xviii. 4. 916 b 36, the art of the musician and of the 
actor aims only at pleasure: Sia ti pyropa pev Kat orparnydv Kat 
Xpnparioryy Aéyopev Secvov, avrAnrHv 5€ kat WroxperHy ov A€yopey ; 
7 OTe Twv pev 7» Svvapuis avev mrEovegias (Sovns yap cToyacTiKH 
éort), Tov S€ rpds Td rAcoventety ;s 
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the characteristic tragic pleasure, but one that 
properly belongs to comedy.’ In fine, the end 
of any art is not ‘any chance pleasure,’ * but the 
pleasure which is distinctive of the art. To the 
ideal spectator or listener, who is a man of educated 
taste and represents an instructed public, every 
fne art addresses itself; he may be called ‘the 
rule and standard’ of that art, as the man of moral 
insight is of morals; the pleasure that any given 
work of art affords to him is the end of the art. 


Though the end, then, is a state of feeling, it is | 


a feeling that is proper to a normally constituted 
humanity. The hedonistic effect is not alien to 
the essence of the art, as has sometimes been 
thought; it is the subjective aspect of a real 
objective fact. Each kind of poetry carries with 
it a distinctive pleasure, which is the criterion by 
Which the work is judged. A tragic action has 
én inherent capacity of calling forth pity and fear ; 


1 Poet. xiii. 7-8, Soxe? Se elvar mpwrn Sua rHv Tov Gedtpwv 

(rOveaay, .. . corw 88 odx airy <y> amd tpayydias ASov) 
AAG padrAov THs Kwupdias otxeia. For the phrase Tyv Tov 
Vekrpwy do Béveray cf. Rhet. iii. 18. 1419 a 18, ov yap ody Te TOAAG 
Perray 81d THv daOeveray Tov axpoarod, i.e. you cannot (in debate, 
ete.) put a series of questions on account of the incapacity of a 
POpular audience to follow a long chain of reasoning. het. iii. 1. 
1404 9 8, 8a Tv TOU dxpoaTod pox Onpiav. 
_ ? Poet. xiv. 2, ov yap macav Set (nreiv pSoviqv dmd tpayydias 
AAG Thy oixeiav, xxvi. 7, Sei yap ov tHv Tvxovcav yoovyy 
*0cety abras (i.e. tragedy and epic poetry) dAAa THV eipnuevny: 
With which cf. Pol. v. (viii) 5. 1339 b 32, dyes yap Grws ASovijv 
"VQ nal rd réAos, GAN od Thy TUXOtCAD. 
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this quality must be impressed by the poet on the 
dramatic material; and if it is artistically done, 
the peculiar pleasure arising out of the union of 
the pitiable and the terrible will be awakened in 
the mind of every one who possesses normal human 
sympathies and faculties. The test of artistic merit 
in a tragedy is the degree in which it fulfils this, 
its distinctive function. All the rules prescribed 
by Aristotle for the tragic poet flow from the same 
primary requirement,—those which determine the 
proper construction of the plot, the character of the 
ideal hero, the best form of recognition and the like. 


- The state of pleasurable feeling is not an accidental 


result, but is inherently related to the object which 
calls it forth. Though the pleasure of the percipient 
is necessary to the fulfilment of the function of any 
art, the subjective impression has in it an enduring 
and universal element. 

1 Poet. xiv. 3, éwret 5 riv ard éA€ov Kai PoPBov Sia. pypeyorews 
Se? ySovjy waparkevdfery Tov TomntHy, pavepdv ws ToUTO év Tots 
Tpay Lacy €uTrounTeov. 





CHAPTER V 


ART AND MORALITY 


THE question as to the proper end of fine art was 
discussed in Greece in its special application to 
poetry. Two views were currently held. The 

, traditional one, which had gained wide acceptance, 
was that poetry has a direct moral purpose; the 
primary function of a poet is that of a teacher. 
Even after professional teachers of the art of con- 
duct had appeared in Greece the poets were not 
deposed from the educational office which time had 

- consecrated. Homer was still thought of less as » 
the inspired poet who charmed the imagination 
than as the great teacher who had laid down all 
the rules needed for the conduct of life, and in 
whom were hidden all the lessons of philosophy. 
The other theory, tacitly no doubt held by many, 
but put into definite shape first by Aristotle, was - 
that poetry is an emotional delight, its end is |; 
to give pleasure. Strabo (circa 24 BC.) alludes to 
the two conflicting opinions. Eratosthenes, he 
says, maintained that ‘the aim of the poet always 


wn 
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is to charm the mind not to instruct.’ He him- 
self holds with the ancients ‘that poetry is a kind 
of elementary philosophy, which introduces us 
early to life, and gives us pleasurable instruction 
in reference to character, emotion, action.’* The 
Greek states, he argues, prescribed poetry as the 
first lesson of childhood ; they did so, surely, not 
merely in order to please, but to afford correction 
in morals.* In carrying the same discipline into 
mature years they expressed their conviction, that 
poetry as a regulative influence on morals was 
adapted to every period of life. In course of time, 
he observes, philosophical and historical studies 
had been introduced, but these addressed them- 
selves only to the few, while the appeal of poetry 
was to the masses.‘ LEratosthenes ought to have 
modified his phrase and said that the poet writes 
partly to please and partly to instruct, instead of 
which he converted poetry into a privileged racon- 
teuse of old wives’ fables, with no other object 
in view than to charm the mind.’ If, however, 
poetry is the art which imitates life by the medium 
of speech, how can one be a poet who is senseless 

1 Strabo i. 2. 3, rownryy yap én mavta oroxdlerOar WYuyxa- 
ywyias ov SidarxaXias. 

2 Le. tovvavriov 8’ of radacot piArovodiay Tia Aéyoves tpwrny 
THY TownTiKny etodyouvray eis Tov Biov Has éx véwv Kai Sida— 
oxovoayv 70n Kat raBn Kai rpdfes peO’ 7Sovys. 


Ble ov Poxaywylias ydpw SiprovOev yirss dArAa cwdpo— 
vio pov. 4 Ibi 2. 8. 5 Ib. i. 2. 3. 
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and ignorant of life? The excellence of a poet 
ig not like that of a carpenter or a smith; it is 


bound up with that of the human being. No one: 


can be a good poet who is not first a good man.’ 
This remarkable passage accurately reflects the 
sentiment which persisted to a late time in 
Greece, long after the strictly teaching functions 
of poetry had passed into other hands. It is to 
be met with everywhere in Plutarch. ‘ Poetry is 
the preparatory school of philosophy.’’ ‘It opens 
and awakens the youthful mind to the doctrines 
of philosophy.’* When first the young hear these 
doctrines they are bewildered and reject them. 
‘ Before they pass from darkness into full sunshine 
they must dwell in a kind of twilight, in the soft 


rays of a truth that is blended with fiction, and so be .. 


prepared painlessly to face the blaze of philosophy 
without flinching. The novice requires wise 
guidance ‘in order that through a schooling that 
brings no estrangement he may, as a kindly and 


1 Strabo i. 2. 5, 4 5€ rownrov [dpery] cuvélevxtar Ty Tov 
dvOpumov, cai ody oldy re dyabdv yever Oar rointTHy un mpdrepov 
yevnGevra dvdpa dyabor. 

2 Plutarch de Aud. Poet. ch. 1, €v rowppact mpodtAocody- 
Téov. 

8 Ib. ch. 14, ére 8¢ rpoavotye: Kai mpoxive? THY TOU veo Yuy7y 
Trois év diAovodia Adyois. 

4 Le. ovdé tnropévovras dv u7 olov éx oxdrous ToAAov péAAovres 
qAtov dpav €OurOacr, Kabarep év voOw puri Kai Kexpapevns pvOors 
GAnOeias avyiv exovre padrOaxyy, dAvrus SiaBAerev ra ToavTa 
Kat py pevyecy. 
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familiar friend, be conducted by poetry into the 
presence of philosophy.’ ! 

How deeply the Greek mind was impressed with 
the moral office of the poet, is shown by the attitude 
which even Aristophanes feels constrained to take 
up in relation to his art. He proclaims that the 
comic poet not only ministers to the enjoyment 
of the community and educates their taste, he is 
also a moral teacher and political adviser.? ‘Comedy 
too is acquainted with justice.’* It mixes earnest 
with its fun.‘ In the Parabasis of the Acharnians 
Aristophanes claims, to be the best of poets for 
having had the courage to tell the Athenians what- 
was right.5 Good counsel he gives and will always . 
give them ; as for his satire it shall never light on 
what is honest and true.* He likens himself else- 
where to another Heracles, who attacks not ordinary 
human beings, but Cleons and other monsters of 

1 Le. ad fin., iva pr) rpodiaBAneis GAAG padAov rporadevbeis 
evpevys kai didos Kai oixeios td mountiKys eri ptAovodiay 
TpoTrepTrnTac. 

2 Frogs 1009-10, ort BeAriovs Te Tovotpev 

tous avOpurrous év tats réAecev. 
This claim is put into the mouth of Euripides. 
3 Acharn. 500, 7d yap Sixatov olde kai tpvypbia. 
Frogs 686-7, tov iepdv xopdv Sixaidy eott ypnora ty TOE & 
Evprapatveiv cai dddoxecv. 
4 Frogs 389-90, kai roAAd peév yeAotd pr’ Et- 
meiv, ToAAd S€ orovdaia. 

5 Acharn, 645, Gotis wapexivduvevo” eimeiv év "AOnvaios rao 

dtkara. 


6 Acharn. 656-8. 
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the earth, and who in ridding the city of such 
plagues deserves the title of ‘cleanser of the land.’? 
The censure he passes on Euripides is primarily 
a@ moral censure. Even where the judgment may 
8eem to be of an aesthetic kind a moral motive 
underlies it. Euripides is to him a bad citizen and 
a bad poet. In him are embodied all the tendencies 
of the time which the older poet most abhors. He 
is the spirit: of the age personified, with its restless- 
hess, its scepticism, its sentimentalism, its unsparing 
questioning of old traditions, of religious usages and 
Civic loyalty ; its frivolous disputations, which unfit 
. Men for the practical work of life, its lowered ideal 
of courage and patriotism. Every phase of the 
80phistic spirit he discovers in Euripides. There 
8 a bewildering dialectic which perplexes the moral 
sense. Duties whose appeal to the conscience is 
immediate, and which are recognised as having a 
binding force, are in Euripides subjected to analysis. 
Again, Euripides is censured for exciting feeling by 
amy means that come to hand. When Dicaeopolis 
in the Acharnians is about to plead his case with 
his head on the block, he borrows from Euripides 
the rags ‘and tatters of his hero Telephus. He 
“Arries off with him all the stage properties of 
VOe, so that Euripides exclaims, ‘My dear sir, 
YOu will rob me of my tragedy.’? ‘Tragic pity, 
1 Wasps 1029-45. 
2 Acharn. 464 avOpur’, ddaipjoe pe THY Tpaywdiay. 
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Aristophanes implies, is debased in Euripides to an 
ignoble sentimentalism. Genuine misery does not 
consist in a beggar’s rags or in a hobbling gait. 
Kuripides substitutes the troubling of the senses for 
genuine tragic emotion. 

We are not here concerned with the fairness of 
the criticism but only with the point of view of the 
critic; and the coincidence of the moral and aesthetic 
judgment in Aristophanes is especially noteworthy. 
He puts into the mouth of Aeschylus, his ideal 
tragedian, the saying that the poet is the instructor 
of grown men as the teacher is of youth;’ and even 
the comic stage is, according to the theory if not 
the practice of Aristophanes, the school of the 
mature citizen. - 

Aristotle’s treatment of poetry in the Poetics 
stands in complete contrast to this mode of criti- 
cism. In the Polztics he had already dealt with 
the fine arts as they present themselves to the 
statesman and the social reformer. He allows that 
for childhood the use of poetry and music is to 
convey moral instruction, and that some forms of 
poetry, like some kinds of plastic art, exercise a 


1 Frogs 1054-5, Tots pev yap madaptouwey 

éore SiSdoxaXos doris ppafer, tots 7Bacc dé rourat. 

Cf. Plato Lys. 213 E, 7 Sé érpdanpev Soxet por xpyvat tévat, 
GKOTOUVTA KaTa TOUS ToLnTds: OdTOL yap Huy WoTEP TATEpEs THS 
godias cigt Kat nyepoves, 

Laws ix. 858 D, rov . . . mownra@v Kai Gooe avev petpwv Kai 
pera. pétpwv THY avrov eis pynunv LvpBovdAry wepi Biov xareOevro. 
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dangerous influence on youth. But the true end 
of an art is not to be judged by the use to which 
it may be put in training immature minds. He 
tacitly combats the position of Plato who admits 
Poetry to his commonwealth only so far as it is 
subsidiary to moral and political education, and 
who therefore excludes every form of it except 
hymns and chants and praises of great and good 
men, or what goes under the general name of didactic 
poetry. He distinguishes between educational use 
and aesthetic enjoyment. For the grown man 
poet’s function is not that of a teacher, or if a 
teacher he is so only by accident. The object of © 
poetry, as of all the fine arts, is to produce an 
emotional delight, a pure and elevated pleasure. | 
In the Poetics he writes as the literary critic and 
the historian of poetry. He is no longer concerned 
With fine art as an institution which the State 
T©Cognises, and which should form part of an educa- 
tional system. His inquiry is into the different 
forms of poetry,—their origin, their growth, the 
laws of their structure, their effect upon the mind. 
He analyses poetical compositions as he might the 
forns of thought. He seeks to discover what they 
“re in themselves, and how they produce their dis- 
“Anctive effects, The didactic point of view is aban- 
doned. We hear nothing of theethical influence which 
the several kinds of poetry exert on the spectator or 
© reader, or of the moral intention of the poet. 
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In a passage of peculiar interest in ch. XXV. we 
read, ‘The standard of correctness in poetry and 
politics is not the same, any more than in poetry 
and any other art.’* Aristotle had already insisted 
that poetical truth and scientific truth are not 

— identical. Poetry is not a metrical version of the 
facts of medicine, natural science, or history.* It 
must be judged by its own laws, its own funda- 
mental assumptions, and not by an alien standard. 
This observation is now extended to the relation of 
poetry and morality ; for the comprehensive phrase 
‘ politics’ or ‘ political science’ here, as often, has 
special reference to ethics. The observation is, 
doubtless, directed in particular against Plato, 
whose criticisms of poetry are mainly from the 
moral point of view. Plato, looking to the in- 
fluence of poetry on the formation of character, 
condemned the tales of the gods,—their battles 
and dissensions: fictions they are, and immoral 
fictions.® So again the cruel and evil deeds 
ascribed to heroes and demigods are untrue—im- 
pious misstatements—and hurtful in their effect 
on the hearers‘ Yet true or false—this is the 

. rejoinder of Aristotle—these stories are currently 

1 Poe. xxv. 3, ovy 4 avr épOdrns éotiv ris moAuTiKns Kal 
THS TountiKns ovde GAAS Téxvns Kai ToinTeKAs. 

2 Poet. i, 11, ix. 1-2. 

8 Rep. ii. 377 A—378 E. 


4 The BAaBepa of Rep. iii. 391 B is the BAaBepa of Post. xxw 
20; cf. infra p. 224 note. 
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told, they are the tradition of the people; as such 
they have their place in poetry.' 

Again, personal satire had been condemned on 
moral grounds by Plato.” Aristotle agrees in this 
condemnation, but for a different reason. He ranks 
it as an inferior type of art not because it encourages 
low scandal or debases character, but because art 
ought to represent the general not the particular.® 


Neither in the definition of tragedy (ch. vi. 2 ), if 


properly understood, nor in the subsequent dis- 
cussion of it, is there anything to lend countenance 
to the © the view that _the that the office of tragedy is to work 


upon men’s pon men's lives and and to make them better. The 


theatre is not the school. The character of of the 


Idea] tragic hero (ch. xiii. ) is deduced not from m any 


ethical ideal of conduct, but from the need of calling 
“orth the blended emotions of pity and fear, wherein 


the proper tragic pleasure resides. The catastrophe 
by which virtue is defeated and villainy in the end 


COmes out triumphant is condemned by the same 


1 Poet. xxv. 7. The supposed objection here is “ovx aAnO7.” 
These are Plato’s very words in Rep. ii. 378 B (of the wars of the 
BOs) ovde yap dAnO7: Rep. iii. 391 B (of Achilles dragging Hector 
round the tomb of Patroclus), f¢uravra raira ov dijoopev aAnO7 
“picda., and 391 E (of other tales about the offspring of the gods), 
GO soia radta ovr adn Oh. See also supra Pp. 175. 

? Laws xi. 935 E, mounTy 5) Kappdias 7 ” Tivos tapBwv 7 pour 
KEASias pn eLerro pyre Ady pyre etkdve pyre Ovpp pyre avev 
* Fvpos pnSapas pndiva tov ToArrav Koppdeiv. 
* Poet. ix. 5. 
* See infra ch. viii. 


= ~~? 
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criterion ;* and on a similar principle the prosaic 
justice, misnamed ‘ poetical,’ which rewards the good 
_man and punishes the wicked, is pronounced to be 
appropriate only to comedy.’ 

Aristotle’s critical judgments on poetry rest 
on aesthetic and logical grounds, they take no 
account of ethical aims or tendencies. He men- 
tions Euripides some twenty times in the Poettes, 
and in the great majority of instances with censure. 
He points out numerous defects, such as inartistic 
structure, bad character-drawing, a wrong part 
assigned to the chorus; but not a word is there 


of the 11 immoral influence of which we hear so much 


in n Aristophanes. In his praise as little as in his 
blame does Aristotle look to the moral content of a 


poem. Sophocles he admires not for the purity of 
his ethical teaching or for his deep religious intui-— 
tions, but for the unity which pervades the structure 


of his dramas, and the closely linked sequence of 


arts which work up to an inevitable end. Not 
that Aristotle would set aside as a matter of in- 
difference the moral content of a poem or the moral 
character of the author. Nay, they are all-important 
factors in producing the total impression which has 
1 Poet. xiii. 2. 
2 Poet. xiii. 8. Contrast Plato, who would compel the poet to 
exhibit the perfect requital of vice and virtue (Laws ii. 660 E), 
So in Rep. iii. 392 A-B poets are forbidden to say that many 


wicked men are happy and good men miserable, and are commanded 
to sing in an opposite strain. 
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to be made upon the hearer. Tragedy being the 
‘imitation of life,’! of human welfare and human 
misery, the pleasure it communicates could not 
conceivably be derived from a poem which mis- 
interprets human destiny, and holds up low ideals 
of life and of conduct.’ 

In ch. xxv. 19 it is declared that the representa- 
tion of moral depravity finds its only excuse in 
“necessity.” The necessity meant is the inner 
hecessity arising out of the structure of a piece. 
Vice in itself is undesirable even on the stage. 
But it may be subservient to the plot—one of 
those things & BovAera: 6 pi00s—demanded by the 
Cogent necessity of dramatic motive. Without it 
there may not be room for the proper play of 
Contrasted character; for its effect upon the out- 


1 Poet. vi. 9. 

2 In my first edition I took the passage Poet. xxv. 8, epi 5é row 
Kadas 7 pi) KaAGs 7 eipntal Tive 7) TWETpaKTaL, OV pOvoY TKETTEOV 
€s aird 73 rerpaypévov 7} eipnpévov BAérovra x.r.d., a8 referring 
to the morality of the poetic representation. But the arguments 
adduced by Mr. M. Carroll in his valuable Thesis Aristotle's Poetics 
©. czy. in the Light of the Homeric Scholia (Baltimore, 1895), pp. 
3340, prove, I think, that there is an aesthetic not a moral reference 
here in rept Sé Tov Kadws 7 pt) Kadas, and ef crovdaiov 1) padAov. 
“Speech or action must be interpreted in the light of all the cir- 
Cumstances—the peraons, the occasion, the end it is designed to 
Serve ; and if, from a study of these, the speech or action shows 
itself to be in accordance with necessity or probability, then its 
ftistic excellence—and this is ever supreme with Aristotle—is 
“8sured. Morality enters into consideration only as implied in the 
*€sthetic ideal’ See the quotations given from the Scholia with 


*XPlanations of Aristotle, pp. 36 ff. 
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ward course of the incidents; in a word, for the 
due interaction of all the forces which lead to the 
catastrophe. Gratuitous wickedness is, however, 
forbidden : and as an instance of this fault, Menelaus 
in the Orestes of Euripides is cited here.’ Nothing 
but the constraining needs of literary art are 
allowed to override the rules laid down for goodness 
of character in tragedy. 

These rules, .it must be owned, are too rigorous 
on their ethical side. It becomes the more necessary 
to call attention to them here, as we have dwelt 
with some emphasis on Aristotle’s freedom from a 
narrowly moral, or moralistic, conception of poetry. 
This freedom, we now see, is subject to certain 
limitations. Traces of the older prepossession still 
survive, and linger around a portion of his doctrine. 

In chapter ii. of the Poetics a broad distinction 
is drawn between the imitative arts, according as 
they represent persons morally noble (c7ovdaious 
opposed to ¢avaAous), ignoble, or of an inter- 
mediate type resembling average humanity (cotovs). 
Some attempt has been made to empty the words 
crovdatous and davrous, and the synonymous expres- 
sions in the Poetics of any strictly moral content, 
and to reduce the antithesis to the aesthetic distinc- 


1 Poet, xxv. 19, op6y 8° émiripnors . . . poxOnpia, Stav pH 
avayKnys ovens pnOev xpyontar . . . Ty Tovnpig, Gomep év ’Opeory 
tov Meveddov. Cf. xv. 5. Such a representation would be 
included under the BAaBepa of xxv. 20. 


— <a 7 
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tion between ideal and vulgar characters. It is in- 
deed true that o7rovdaios—serving as the adjective of 
dpe) in its widest acceptation,’ as does ¢airos of 
xaxia—can denote any one that is good or excellent 
in his kind or in his special line. Similarly, and’ 
with like freedom, it can be applied to any object, 
animate or inanimate.’ In its reference to a person, 
the particular sphere of his excellence is expressed 
by a limiting phrase or adverbial addition (c7ov8aids 
7 Or wepé tt), or by the agreement of the adjective 
with some noun indicating the range of its applica- 
tion (orrovdaios vopobérns, xOaprorjs and the wee : 
But when the word but when the word is used as the epithet of _s 


Man as tan as such, without any qualif without_any qualifying reference to 
occupation, profe ession, or function, we must take 


it it to mean morally ‘ go ood.’ ‘ Aristotle seems bent 


on mm making it plain, here at the outset, that the 
ethical sense is that which he intends. The paren- 
thetic remark in § 1 shows that the comprehensive 


1 Categ. 6. 10 b 7, ofov awd ris aperns 6 omrovdatos: TH yap 
apetnv éxerv omovodaios Aéyerat, GAN ov Tapwvdpws ard Tis 
dperys: that is, there is no adjective formed from the noun 
dpety: orovdatos does duty forit. Cf. Top. v. 3. 131 b 2, where 
the iSiov dperis is 5 Tov €xovra Torel orovdaiov. 

2 In Poet. v. 5, rpaypdias orovdaias cai davdns is ‘good or 
bad tragedy’ in the purely aesthetic sense. 

8 e.g. Nic. Eth. i. 6. 1098 a 11, xeOapiorrov pev yap 7d KiOapifev, 
omovdaiou S€ 76 ev. 

4 Nic. Eth. ix. 4. 1166 a 12, €ouxe yap... pétpov Exdory 7 
dpetH Kal 6 omovoaios elva. x. 6. 1176 b 25, cat ripia Kat ndea 
éoti Ta TY orovdaip ToravTa ovTa. So passim. 


Q 
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ideas summed up in dper} and xaxia as applied 
to morals, are covered by the contrasted terms 
orrovoaious and gavdous.' After illustrations drawr 
from various forms of art, the chapter ends with 
the statement that ‘comedy aims at representing 
men as worse, tragedy as better than in actual 
life.’? Consistent herewith is the observation in 
ch. v. 4, that epic poetry agrees with tragedy as 
being a pipnots oovdaioy: and again the re- 
quirement of ch. xv. that the characters (767) 
shall be ypyord,2—once more ‘good’ in the 
ethical sense, and barely to be distinguished from 
orrovoaia, 

Aristotle, then, starts from what was, so far as 
we know, the unquestioned assumption of his time. 
—that the primary distinction between higher and 
lower forms of art depended on the different types 
of moral character represented by them. The 


1 Poet. ii. 1, orovéaious 7 pavrovs elvat (ra yap 79% o e501 
det tovrots dxoAove’ povors, kaxia yap Kai apery Ta 147 Sia 
pepoves mavres). 

2 Is the BovAerac here a limiting expression, leaving room fo1 
the admission under certain circumstances of a vicious character in 
tragedy ? Cf. wecparat in v. 4. 

8 Not ‘well marked ’—the impossible interpretation put upon 
it by Dacier, Bossu, Metastasio, and others—nor, in a merely 
aesthetic sense, ‘elevated’ The moral meaning is here again not 
to be evaded. Soin xv. 1 a xpyordv 7O0s depends on a xpno-r, 
mpoaipecis, which is equivalent to orovdala mpoaiperis of Nic. 
Eth, vi. 2. 1139 a 25, and émrvecxns mpoaipeocs of Nic. Eth, vii. 11. 
1152417. In xv. 8 émcecxns is not perceptibly different from 
the preceding xpyoros. 
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same view is reflected everywhere in Plato. In 
the Laws the taste of the judges (xpirai) at the 
theatrical competitions is commented on adversely. 
They ought to be the instructors, they are the mere 
disciples of the theatre. Their influence reacts 
upon-the poets. Consequently the audience ‘when 
they ought to be hearing of characters morally 
better than their own, and receiving a higher 
pleasure, are affected in an entirely opposite 
manner.’* Again the objects that music ‘ imitates’ 
are ‘the characters of men better or worse, *—a 
distinction verbally the same as in the Poetics 
ch. 1. 

Yet Aristotle, while using the traditional . 
phrases, is feeling after some more satisfactory 
and vital distinction. The very instances he 
adduces to illustrate his meaning show that the 
moral formula is strained to the point of breaking. 
The characters of Homer (§ 5) are ‘better’ (Ser- 
riovs) than those of ordinary reality, or than those 
who figure in epic parody, not solely or chiefly 
through a superior virtue, but by powers of willing 
and feeling, doing and thinking, which raise them 
above the common herd of men. The example 
drawn from painting suggests a like conclusion. 

1 Laws ii. 659 C, Sov yap avrovs act BeAtiw trav abrav 7Oav 
axovovras BeAtiw tiv ydovjv ivyxev, viv avtois Spwor may 
Tovvavriov £upPBaiver. 

2 Laws vii. 798 D, ra wepi tovs puOpors Kai Tacvav povotKkyy 
éert Tporwv pynpata BeATiover Kat yeipsvwv avOpwruv. 
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Three contemporary painters of an earlier date are 
mentioned, each typical of a certain mode of 
artistic treatment. ‘Polygnotus depicted men as 
nobler (xpeirrovs) than they are, Pauson as less 
noble (xeipovs), Dionysius drew them true to life 
(cuoious).’? Evidently these differences do not 
correspond to purely ethical distinctions. Roughly 
we may say that idealistic treatment is exempli- 
fied in Polygnotus, realistic in Dionysius, and the 
tendency to caricature in Pauson. His own 
examples might have led Aristotle to discard the 
moral formula, and to seek elsewhere the differ- 
entiating marks of artistic representation. As it 
is, his precise thought is not difficult to discover. 
Obviously, a perfect art does not, in his view, 
imply characters of faultless virtue. The sketch 
of the ideal tragic hero in ch. xiii. 3-4 itself pre- 
cludes such a notion. Another decisive passage 
is ch. xv. 8. Defective characters—those, for 
instance, who are irascible or indolent (dpyina 
kal pabvyo.)—may be ennobled (émvexets sroveiy) 
by poetic treatment. One of the examples given 
is the Achilles of Homer, whose leading defect 
is a passionate temperament, and who would, 

1 Poet. ii. 2. Here Polygnotus is spoken of as a portrayer of 
good 74n, in vi. 11 he is a good portrayer of 70, dyadds 700- 
ypados, as opposed to Zeuxis, Cf. Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 13840 a 36, 
Set uy ta Tlavowvos Oewpeitv tots véous, dAAa ra ToAvyverou 


kay et tis GAAos Tov ypapewy 7 Tov dyaApaTtoToWwY éoTtW 


7 OKs. 
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doubtless, be placed among the dpyido.! Such a 
character, poetically idealised, conforms to the 
conditions of goodness (ypnora 76n) prescribed in 
_ this chapter. Even without these express indica- 
tions we might draw some such inference from 
a comparison of the phrase pipnois orovdaiwv 
(ch. v. 4) applied to epic and tragic poetry— 
with the description of comedy in ch. v. 1 as a 
pipnots davrorépwy péy, ov pévror Kata Tacay Kaxiap, 
‘an imitation of characters of a lower type, not 
however, in the full sense of the word, bad.’ The 
badness which comedy delineates is not coexten- 
sive with moral badness. It is explained to be 


that specific form of badness which consists in an , 


ugliness or deformity of character that is ludicrous. 

_ A similar qualification of the kind of goodness that 
is required in the higher forms of poetry, might 
naturally be inferred. The phrase pipnors crovdaier 
would thus imply a restrictive clause, od pévrou xara 
qacay apetiy, ‘ but not, in the full sense of the word, 
good. This missing qualification is, however, 
partly supplied by the passages of ch. xiii. and 
ch. xv. above referred to. 

~ The result, then, arrived at is ie this. 


According to Aristotle, the characters 
epic and tragic poetry have their teh ee. 


1 See Bywater Journal of Philology, xiv. 27, p. 48. The 
words tapaderypa oxAnpérytos are rightly, I think, bracketed by 


2tw. 


AA 
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goodness ; but the goodness is of the heroic order. 
It is quite distinct from plain, unaspiring virtue. 


It has nothing in in it common or mean. Whatever 
be the moral imperfections ‘ in the characters, they 
are such as impress our imagination, and arouse 
the sense of grandeur: we are lifted above the 
reality of daily life. To go farther would be to part 
company with Aristotle: he would hardly allow that 
there may be a dignity, an elevation of character, 
which saves even vice from being contemptible, 
and brings it under the higher requirements of 
art. Had he wished to mark the distinctively 
aesthetic quality of characters grand or elevated, 
he might have used such expressions as péya tt, 
Or ovdey davdrov, or ovdeyv dyevvés mparrew (ppoveiv). 
The grandeur, however, which he demands is a 
moral grandeur. Greatness cannot take the place 
of goodness. Satan, though he were never ‘less 
than archangel ruined,’ is not, under Aristotelian 
rules, a fitting character for an epic poem. 

ra Aristotle, in respect to the delineation of 
ee character, is still on the border-land between morals 
and aesthetics. Mere goodness does not satisfy 
him: something, he feels, must be infused into 
it which does not belong to the prosaic world. 
But what that is, he does not tell us. He has no 
adequate perception of the wide difference that 
separates moral and poetical excellence of character. 
When he comes to define tragedy, he makes, it 
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would appear, a step in advance, though at the 
cost of logical consistency. In the definition 
given in ch. vi, tragedy no longer pupetras orov- 
Saiovs but is a pipnois mpatews orrovdaias. Here 
there seems to be a transition to a different sense of 
the word oovdaios. Logically, it ought, no doubt, 
to bear the same meaning—‘ good,’ ‘ noble’—as 
- applied to the tragic action, that it bore in the 
previous divisions of poetry as applied to the 
persons whom tragedy represents.’ But Aristotle 
imperceptibly glides into the meaning ‘serious,’ 
‘elevated,’ ‘grand,’—a meaning which the word 
readily admits of in reference to a thong, such as a 
apafis, though it could not be so used of a person 
without the addition of other words or of a qualify- 
ing context. This new shade of meaning, which 
-enters into the definition, is required in order to 
differentiate the tragic action from the yedoia 
apatis of Comedy.? Aristotle passes lightly from 
peeiras omrovdaious tO pipnows mpdkews orrovdaias, as 
if the one expression were merely the equivalent 
of the other. He can hardly have realised the 
important bearings of the change by which the 
word ovzrovéaios is freed from the limited moral 
reference which attaches to it in ch. ii. Had he 
followed out in his observations upon character (ra 
1 Mr, R. P. Hardie in Mind, vol. iv. No. 15, argues that this 


meaning must be retained in the definiticn. 
2 See p. 237. 
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70m) in ch. xv. the line of thought which the 
adjective here suggests as applied to the tragic 
action, he might have made a notable improvement 
on his aesthetic theory. In pursuance of this idea, 
tragedy would have demanded not mere goodness 
of character (xpnora 76), but a greatness or 
elevation corresponding to the grandeur of the 
action. 

Before we dismiss the phrase pipnois crrovdaten, 
we may for a moment glance aside to notice 
one curious chapter in its history. The French 
critics of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
generally took ozovéaio, to mean persons of high 
rank. So strange a perversion of language is hardly 
credible, and yet it admits of easy explanation. A 
Roman rule, itself founded on Greek writers sub- 
sequent to Aristotle, had prescribed that the funda- 
mental difference between tragedy and comedy is to 
be sought in the fact, that kings and heroes are the 
actors in tragedy, ordinary citizens in comedy.’ This 
purely outward distinction had won acceptance with 
many distinguished scholars. When the Poetics 
came to be received as the guide and canon of 


1 The grammarian Diomedes says: ‘Tragoedia est heroicae 
fortunae in adversis comprehensio, a Theophrasto ita definita est, 
Tpaypdia exriv ypwikns tvyns mepioracis. . . . Comoedia est 
privatae civilisque fortunse sine periculo vitae comprehensio, apud 
Graecos ita definita, cwuwdia eotiv idwwrixov mpayparwv axiv- 
Suvos meptox7. . . - Comoedia a tragoedia differt, quod in tragoedia 
heroes, duces, reges, in comoedia humiles atque privatae personae.’ 
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criticism in France, Aristotelian authority was 
eagerly sought for this among other literary 
traditions. With an entire disregard of linguistic 
usage, the phrase piunots crovdaiwy was—in default 
of any other—seized on as affording the desired 
sanction. The Abbé D’Aubignac in his book La 
Pratique du Thédtre, which long continued to be 
the text-book of French dramatic writers, declares 
that ‘tragedy represents the life of princes,’ while 
‘comedy serves to depict the actions of the people.” 
Dacier goes even to greater lengths in his note on 
pipnow orovdaiwv. ‘It is not necessary, he says, 
‘that the action which affords matter for an Epic 
poem, be illustrious and important in itself; on 
the contrary, it may be very ordinary or common ; 
but it must be so, by the quality of the persons 
who act. Thus Horace says plainly, ‘‘ Res gestae 
regumque ducumque.” This is so true that the most 
notable action of a citizen can never be made the 
subject of an epic poem, when the most indifferent 
one of a king or general of an army will be such, 
and always with success.’ In all this misapprehen- 


1 La Pratique du Thédtre bk. ii. ch. 10, ‘La Tragédie représentoit 
la vie des Princes.’ . . . ‘La Comédie servoit & dépeindre les 
actions du peuple.’ 

2 Dacier on Poet. v. 4, note 17 (Trans. London 1705). Cf. 
note 9 on ch. xiii., ‘Tragedy, as Epic poem, does not require that 
the action which it represents should be great and important in 
iteelf. It is sufficient that it be tragical, the names of the persons 
are sufficient to render it magnificent ; which for that very reason 
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sion there is just one grain of solid fact. Aristotle 
does undoubtedly hold that the chief actors in 
tragedy ought to be illustrious by birth and 
position, The narrow and trivial life of obscure 
persons cannot give scope for a great and significant 
action, one of tragic consequence. But nowhere 
does he make outward rank the distinguishing 
feature of tragic as opposed to comic representation. 
Moral nobility is what he demands; and this—on 
the French stage, or at least with French critics— 
is transformed into an inflated dignity, a courtly 
etiquette and decorum, which seemed proper to 
high rank. The instance is one of many in which 
literary critics have wholly confounded the teaching 
of Aristotle. 

But to return from this digression. Aristotle, 
as our inquiry has shown, was the first who 
attgmpted to separate the theory of aesthetics from 

at of morals. He maintains consistently that 
the end of poetry is a refined pleasure. In doing 
so he severs himself decisively from the older 
didactic tendency of Greece. But in describing 
the means to the end, he does not altogether cast 
off the earlier influence. The aesthetic representa- 
tion of character he views under ethical lights, 
and the different types of character he reduces to 





are all taken from those of the greatest fortune and reputation. 
The greatness of these eminent men renders the action great, and 
their reputation makes it credible and possible.’ 
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moral categories. Still he never allows the moral 
purpose of the poet or the moral effects of his art 
to take the place of the artistic end. If the poet 
fails to produce the proper pleasure, he fails in the 
specific function of his art. He may be good as a 
teacher, but as a poet or artist he is bad. 
Few of Aristotle’s successors followed out this 
way of thinking ; and the prevailing Greek tradition 
that the primary office of poetry is to convey 
ethical teaching was carried on through the schools 
of Greek rhetoric till it was firmly established in - 
the Roman world. The Aristotelian doctrine as 
it has been handed down to modern times has 
again in this instance often taken the tinge of 
Roman thought, and been made to combine in 
equal measure the wtrle with the dulce. Sir 
Philip Sidney, for example, who in his Apology 
Jor Poetry repeatedly states that the end of poetry 
8 ‘delightful teaching,’ or ‘to teach and to 
delight,’ has no suspicion that he is following the 
Ars Poetica of Horace rather than that of Aristotle. 
The view of Sidney was that of the Elizabethan 
48e in general It was a new departure when 
Dryden wrote in the spirit of Aristotle: ‘I am 
SAtisfied if it [verse] cause delight; for delight is 
the chief if not the only end of poesy : instruction 
Can be admitted but in the second place, for poesy 
Only instructs as it delights.’? 
1 Defence of an Essay of Dramatic Poetry. 





CHAPTER VI 
THE FUNCTION OF TRAGEDY 


ARISTOTLE’S definition of tragedy * runs thus :— 
‘Tragedy is an imitation of an action that is 
serious, complete, and of a certain magnitude; in 
language embellished with each kind of artistic 
ornament, the several kinds being found in separate 
parts of the play; in the form of action, not of 
narrative; through pity and fear effecting the 
proper katharsis, or purgation, of these * emotions.’ 


1 Poet. vi. 2, dori obv tpaywdia pipnow mpdfews ocrovdaias 
Kat Tedelas peyeOos exovons, ndvoepévp Adyw xupis Exdorry (codd. 
éxdorov) Tov eidwv ev Tots popiots, SpwvTwy Kai ov d: arayyeXias, 
be? éXéou wal pdBov repaivovsa tHv Tov TowtTwv raOnpdTwv 
KaPapocv. 

2 rwv towovrwy has given rise to much misunderstanding. It 
is not ‘all such emotions’ or ‘these and suchlike emotions,’ but by 
a frequent and idiomatic use ‘the aforesaid emotions,’ namely, pity 
and fear. It is with these, and these only, that tragedy is concerned 
throughout the Poetic There is probably, as Reinkens (p. 161) 
says, a delicate reason here for the preference of rwv rocovrwy over 
the demonstrative. The €Aeos and ¢dPos of the definition, as will 
be evident in the sequel, are the aesthetic emotions of pity and 
fear, those which are awakened by the tragic representation. twv 
TovovTwy maGnudrwy are the emotions of pity and fear which 
belong to real life. The use of tovrwy instead of rocovrwy might 
have suggested that the feelings were identically the same. 
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The ‘several kinds of embellishment’ are in the 
next paragraph explained to be verse and song; 
verse without music being employed in the dia- 
logue, lyrical song in the choral parts. Tragedy is 
hereby distinguished from Nomic and Dithyrambic 
poetry, which use the combined embellishments 
throughout.’ 

From this definition it appears first, that the 
genus of tragedy is Imitation. This it has in 
common with all the fine arts. 

Next, it is differentiated from comedy as being 
@ pipnow mwpdtews orovdaias, an imitation of an 
action that is neither yedoia nor ¢avaAn, neither 
ludicrous nor morally trivial. It is concerned with 
a serious end, namely evdapovia,?—that well-being 
which is the true end of life. It is a picture of 
human destiny in all its significance. No one 
English word completely renders ozovéaias. The 
translation ‘ noble,’ which has the merit of applying 
to the characters as well as to the action, yet 
suggests too much a purely moral quality, while 
at the same time it does not adequately bring out 


the implied antithesis to comedy. Grave and great - 


—these are the two ideas contained in the word. 

Many of the older critics, missing the true import 

of orovdaias, transfer the meaning which they ought 

to have found here to the later words, péyeOos 

éxovons, of the definition. These—as is plain from 
1 Cf. Poet. i. 10. 2 Poet. vi. 9. 
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Aristotle’s explanation in ch. vii—refer to the 
actual length of the poem. Addison,’ who does not- 
stand alone in this view, includes under them the 
greatness or significance of the action (which is 


in fact denoted by oczovéalas) and also the internal 


length or duration of the action, of which Aristotle 


here says nothing. 


Farther, tragedy is differentiated in form from 
Epic'poetry as being dramatic, not narrative. 

~The remainder of the definition describes the 
specific effect, the proper function (épyov) of 
tragedy,—namely, to produce a certain kind of 
katharsis. It would be a curious study to collect 
the many and strange translations that have been 
given of this definition in the last three hundred 
years. Almost every word of it has been mis- 
interpreted in one way or another. But after all 
it contains only two real difficulties. The one lies 
in the clause concerning the ‘several kinds of 
embellishment.’ Fortunately, however, Aristotle 
has interpreted this for us himself; otherwise it 
would doubtless have called forth volumes of criti- 
cism. The other and more fundamental difficulty 
relates to the meaning of the katharsis.* Here 

1 Spectator No. 267: ‘Aristotle by the greatness of the action 
does not only mean that it should be great in its nature but also 
in its duration, or in other words that it should have a due length 
in it, as well as what we properly call greatness.’ 


2 Since the first edition of this book was published, a complete 
account of the uses of the word xd@apo.s has been given by 
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we seek in vain for any direct aid from the 
Poetres. 

A great historic discussion has centred round 
the phrase. No passage, probably, in ancient 
literature has been so frequently handled by 
commentators, critics, and poets, by men who 
knew Greek, and by men who knew no Greek. 
A tradition almost unbroken through centuries 
fond in it a reference to . moral effedt) which 
tragedy produces through the ‘ purification of the 
passions.’ What: the precise effect is, and wha 
are the passions on which tragedy works, was very 
Variously interpreted. Corneille, Racine,’ Lessing, 


Susemih! and Hicks (Politics of Aristotle) in a valuable note, pp. 
641_656, ‘xdOapors as an aesthetic term’ being treated pp. 650 ff. 
In a few details the explanation of the word in its reference to 
Wagedy differs from what will be found in the following pages, 
but I have not seen reason to alter what had been written. 

1 Racine states his own purpose as a dramatic writer in the 
Preface to Phadre: ‘Ce que je puis assurer c’est que je n’en ai 
POint fait ob la vertu soit plus mise en jour que dans celle-ci; les 
™MOindres fautes y sont sévérement punies: la seule pensée du crime 
Y ut regardée avec autant d’horreur que le crime méme; les faibleases 

Yamour y passent pour de vraies faiblesses. Les passions n’y 
‘Omt présentées aux yeux que pour montrer tout le désordre dont 
eles sont cause ; et le vice y est peint partout avec des couleurs 
{i en font connaitre et hair la difformité. C'est li proprement le 
but que tout homme qui travaille pour le public doit se proposer ; 
et c'est ce que les premiers pottes tragiques avaient en vue sur 
‘Oute chose. Leur théatre était une école ot la vertu n’était pas 
MOing bien enseignée que dans les ¢coles des philosophes. Aussi 
Aristote a bien voulu donner des régles du poeme dramatique ; et 

te, le plus sage des philosophes, ne dédaignait pas de mettre 
Ja main aux tragédies d’Euripide. Il serait & souhaiter que nos 
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each offered different solutions, but all agreed in 


assuming the purely ethical intention of the drama 
Goethe protested; but his own most interesting 


theory’ is for linguistic reasons quite impossible, 
nor does it accord with much else that is contained 
in the Poetics. In 1857 a pamphlet by Jacob 
Bernays? reopened the whole question, and gave | 
a new direction to the argument. His main ideé 
had been forestalled by one or two earlier critic: 
but it had never been fully worked out and hact 
hitherto attracted but little notice. 

Bernays, with equal learning and literary skill» 
maintained that katharsis here is a medical meta— 


phor,” ‘ purgation,’ and denotes a pathological effect 


ouvrages fussent aussi solides et aussi pleins d’utiles instructions 
que ceux de ces pottes,’ 

1 Published in Nachlese zu Aristoteles Poettk, 1826. His trans- 
lation of the definition is worth recording, if only for its errors, | 
‘Die Tragédie ist die Nachahmung einer bedeutenden und abge- 
schlossenen Handlung, die eine gewisse Ausdehnung hat und in an- 
muthiger Sprache vorgetragen wird, und zwar von abgesonderten 
Gestalten, deren jede ihre eigene Rolle spielt, and nicht erzihlunge- 
weise von einem Einzelnen ; nach einem Verlauf aber von Mitleid 
und Furcht, mit Ausgleichung solcher Leidenschaften ihr Geschaft 
abschliest.’ The ef5y of the definition here become the dramatic 
characters and the pdpra are the parts they play ! 

2 Republished in 1880 in the volume Zwet Abhandlungen «iber 
dve Artstotelische Theorte des Drama (Berlin). 

8 The three chief meanings of the word, (1) the medical, (2) 
the religious or liturgical, ‘lustratio’ or ‘expiatio,’ and (3) the 
moral, ‘ purificatio,’ are sometimes difficult to keep apart. In Plato 
Soph. 230 C the medical metaphor is prominent. Refutation 
(éXeyxos) is a mode of xd@apors. Before knowledge can be im- 
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n the soul analogous t to _the effect of medicine on 


“s en wom 


1e ne body. The thought, as he interpreted it, may- 
e e expressed thus. _ Tragedy excit excites the emotions 


= eet om ee Es oe ee eee 


f pity and fear—kindred emotions. 3 that ‘are in 1 the _ 
reasts of all ciara by the act of excitation 


ffords_ a pleasurable relief. The feelings called 
rth th by ‘the tragic spectacle are not indeed per- 
ranently removed, but are quieted for the time, so 
hat the system can fall back upon its normal 
ourse. The stage, in fact, ‘provides a harmless 
nd_ pleasurable outlet for instincts which demand 
satisfaction, and which can be indulged here more 
varlessly than in real life. 

Plato, it must be remembered, in his attack 
pon the drama had said that ‘the natural hunger 
fter sorrow and weeping’ which is kept under 
mntrol in our own calamities, is satisfied and 
elighted by the poets.! ‘ Poetry feeds and waters 


ited internal obstacles must be removed (rd éumodifovra éx- 
aAciv). In Orat. 405 A doctors and soothsayers both use 7 
{Bapots kat ot kaBappoi. In Phaedo 69 C the medical sense of 
£@apocs shades off into the religious, the transition being effected 
7 the mention of xafapyds. 

1 Rep. x. 606 A, 76 Big xarexdpevov rére ev Talis olKeiats 
yepopais cat merewnkds tov Saxpioai te wat dmoduparGar 
avas xat drorAnocOhva, pice. dv Towtrov oloy TovTwv 
“Oupety, tor éoti rovro TO trd tov TomnToVv mymAdpevov 
wt xatpov. Cf 606 B, AcyiferOar ydp, olpar, dAtyos tw 
treoriv, Ort droAavew avayKn amd tov ddXoTpiwv eis TA OtKEia. 
pavra yap év éxeivors inxupov Td édeevdv od padi ev Tois 
wrov waders xaréxev. 

R 
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the passions instead of starving them.’? Through 
its tearful moods it enfeebles the manly temper; 
it makes anarchy in the soul by exalting the lower 
elements over the higher, and by dethroning reason 
in favour of feeling. Aristotle held that it is not 
desirable to kill or to starve the emotional part 
of the soul, and that the regulated indulgence of 
the feelings serves to maintain the balance of our 
nature. Tragedy, he would say, is a vent. for the 
Particular ir emotions of pity and _fear, In: the first 
‘instance, it is true, its effect is not to tranquillise 
but to excite. It excites emotion, however, only 
to allay it. Pit fear, artificiall stirred, ex 
ity and fear whi 


_from real life, or at least, such mare in ao as 


are disquieting. In the pleasurable calm which 


assion is spent, an emotional 

cure has been wrought.? - 
It is worth noting, as has been pointed out by 
Bernays, and before him by Twining, that Milton, 
with the intuition at ortce of a poet and a scholar, 


1 Rep. x. 606 D, rpéepe yap ravra dpdovra, Séov avxpeiv. 

2 Zeller (Phil. der Gr.) thinks it unimportant whether the 
medical or the religious use of the katharsis is primarily intended, 
as in either case the word bears a sense far removed from the 
original metaphor. But the distinctive method of relief is different 
in the two cases. The medical katharsts implies relief following 
upon previous excitation. There is first a rapayy or xivyots, then 
xdOapors or exxpworts. This is of vital moment for the argument. 
If we lose sight of the metaphor, the significance of the process 
is missed. 
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apprehended something of the true import of 
Aristotle’s words. In his preface to Samson 
Agonistes he writes : 


‘Tragedy, as it was anciently composed, hath - 


been ever held the gravest, moralest, and most 
profitable of all other poems; therefore said by 
Aristotle to be of power, by raising pity and fear, 
or terrour, to purge the mind of those and such- 
like passions; that is to temper or reduce them 
to just measure with a kind of delight stirred up 
by reading or seeing those passages well imitated. 
Nor is Nature herself wanting in her own efforts 
to make good his assertion, for so, in physick, 
things of melancholick hue and quality are used 
against melancholy, sour against sour, salt to 
remove salt humours.’ In other words traged 
is a form of homoeopathic treatment, curing 


emotion by means of an emotion lke in kind, 


but not identical.’ 

Aristotle, it would seem, was led to this re- 
markable theory by observing the effect. of certain 
melodies upon a form of religious ecstasy, or, as the 
Greeks said, ‘enthusiasm,’ such as is rarely seen 
in this country, and whose proper home is in the 
East. The persons subject to such transports were 

1 CE£ the closing lines of Samson Agonistes : 

His servants he, with new acquist 
Of true experience, from this great event 


With peace and consolation hath dismissed, 
And calm of mind, all passion spent. 


‘, 


. 
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regarded as men possessed by a god, and were taken 
under the care of the priesthood. The treatment 
prescribed for them was so far homoeopathic in 
character, that it consisted in applying movement 
to cure movement, in soothing the internal trouble 
of the mind by a wild and restless music. The 
passage in the Polztics’ in which Aristotle de- 
scribes the operation of these tumultuous melodies 
is the key to the meaning of katharsts in the 
Poetics. Such music is expressly distinguished 
by Aristotle from the music which has a moral 
effect or educational value (aidelas Gexev). It 


differs, again, from those forms of music whose | 
end is either relaxation (pis davdravow) or the 


higher aesthetic enjoyment (mpos Siayoryfy).? Its 
object is katharsis. It_is a physical stimulus, 


which provides an outlet for religi ous fervour. 


1 Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1341 b 32—1342 a 15. For évOoww 


opos as a morbid state to be cured by music see Aristides Quin | 


tilianus (circa 100 A.D.) wept povorxns ii p. 157, quoted ani 
explained in Doring p. 332, cf. p. 261. There the healing proces 
is denoted by xaracréAAco Oat, dropeAirres Oat, éxxadaiper Ga. 
The music employed is called a pipnois tes (Le. of the enthusiasm), 
which shows that the musical xd@apors is a kind of homoeopathic 
cure. 

2 Susemihl (Politics, Excurs. v. 638) maintains that xdé@apos 
is not a distinct end of music, but a means either to dtaywyy or 
avdmravois, and would alter the text of 1341 b 40 accordingly. I 
hold with Zeller (Phil. der Gr.) that a comparison of the two pes 
sages Pol. v. (vill.) 5. 1339 b 11, and 7. 1341 b 36 leads to the 
conclusion that Aristotle recognises four different uses of music, 
stated above. 
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Patients, who have been subjected to this 
process, ‘fall back,’ to quote Aristotle’s phrase, 
‘into their normal state, as if they had under- 
gone a medical or purgative treatment.’’ The 
emotional result is a ‘ harmless joy.’ ? 


The homoeopathic cure of morbid ‘enthusiasm’ ‘ 
by means of music, was, it may be incidentally ‘ 


observed, known also to Plato. In a passage of 
the Laws,® where he is laying down rules for the 
management of infants, his advice is that infants 
should be kept in perpetual motion, and live as if 
they were always tossing at sea. He proceeds to 
compare the principle on which religious ecstasy 
8 cured by a strain of impassioned music, with the 
method of nurses, who lull their babies to sleep 


1 Pol, v. (viii) 7. 1842 a 10, xaOwrrapévors dorep iarpeias 
"XSvras cat xaOdpoews. The domep marks the introduction of 
metaphor: iarpeia is explained by the more specific term 
Bapois. xabicrarGa is also a verb. prop. in medicine, either of 
the Patient relapsing into his natural state or of the disease settling 
down (cf. Doéring p. 328). In the same passage of the Polttics 
1342 a 14 the medical metaphor is kept up in xovdiferOac 
(‘obtain relief’) <0" Sovis. 
2 Pol. vy. (viii.) 7. 1842 8 15, Spotws 8 wat rd péAdn Ta 
"Paprixd mapéxer yapav dBAaB_ tois dvOpdmros.  Susemihl 


“tO. mark the return to the musical xé@apois. For the phrase 
si Aa Bis 7oovy see supra, p. 203, and Nic. Eth. vii. 14. 1154 b 4. 
Xaws vii. 790-1. 
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not by silence but by singing, not by holding them 
quiet but by rocking them in their arms. Fear, 
he thinks, is in each case the emotion that has to 
be subdued,—a fear caused by something that has 
gone wrong within. In each case the method of 
cure is the same; an external agitation (xivnoss)> 
is i al. 
But Plato recognised the principle only as it 
applied to music and to the useful art of nursing. 
Aristotle, with his generalising faculty and his 
love of discovering unity in different domains of 
life, extended the principle to tragedy, and hints 
at even a wider application of it. In the Polvtzcs, 
after explaining the action of the musical katharsvs, 
he adds that ‘those who are liable to pity and fear, 
and, in general, persons of emotional temperament 
pass through a like experience; ... they all 
undergo a katharsis of some kind and feel a 
pleasurable relief.’? 

The whole passage of the Politics here referred 
to is introduced by certain important prefatory 

1 Pol. v. (viii) 7. 1842 a 11, tavrd &) rovro dvayxaiov 
waorxXev Kat Tos éXenxpovas Kat Trovs hoBytixovs Kai Tovs SAws 
maOnrikovs, . . . Kat mace yiyverOai riva KdPapow Kai Kovpife- 
oOar eB” ndovns. Here tiva xgOaporw implies that the katharsis 
in all cases is not precisely of the same kind. Hence we see 
the force of the article in the definition of tragedy, rv Tov 
rowvTwv raPnpdtwv KaGaporv, the specific katharsis, that which 
is appropriate to these emotions. There is nothing in the Poetics 


to bear out the assumption of many commentators that epic poetry 
excites precisely the same emotions as tragedy. 
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words : ‘ What we mean by katharsis we will now 
state in general terms (d7)ds); hereafter we will 
explain it more clearly (dpodpev capéctepov) in our 
treatise on Poetry.’’ But in the Poetics, as we 
have it, the much desired explanation is wanting ; 
there appears to be a gap in the text at this most 
critical point. We are therefore driven back upon 
the Polttics itself as our primary authority. The 
tone of the passage and particular expressions show 
two things plainly—first, that the term there is 
consciously metaphorical ; secondly, that though its 
technical use in medicine was familiar, the meta- 
phorical application of it was novel, and needed 
elucidation. Moreover, in the words last quoted, 
—‘all undergo a katharsis of some kind,’—it is 
pretty plainly implied that the katharsis of pity 
and fear in tragedy is analogous to, ‘but, not not identical 
with, the katharsis of ‘ enthusiasm.’ 

Now, Bernays transferred the katharsis of the 
Politics almost without modification of meaning to 
the definition of tragedy. He limited its reference 
to the simple idea of an emotional relief, a pleasur- 
able vent for overcharged feeling.” This idea, no 


1 Pol. v. (viii) '7. 1341 b 39. 

2 Keble’s theory of poetry—of the ‘ vis medica poeticae,’ as he 
calls it—deserves to be compared, It is expounded in his Praelec- 
tiones Academicae, and also in a review of Lockhart’s Life of Scott, 
which has been republished in Keble’s Occastonal Papers and 
Reviews. The most important pages of the review are quoted in 
Prickard (Aristotle on the Art of Poetry) pp. 102 sqq. W. Lock 
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doubt, almost exhausts the meaning of the phrase 
as it is used in the Polvtics. It also expresses, as 
has been above explained, one important aspect of 
the tragic katharsis. But the word, as taken up 
by Aristotle into his terminology of art, has prob- 
ably a further meaning. It expresses not only a 
fact of psychology or of pathology, but a principle 
of art. The original metaphor is in itself a guide 
to the full aesthetic significance of the term. Im 
the medical language of the school of Hippocrates 
it strictly denotes the removal of a painful or dis— 
turbing element from the organism, and hence the 
purifying of what remains, by the elimination of 
alien matter." Applying this to tragedy we observe 


(Biography of Keble) sums up the theory thus: ‘ Poetry is essentially 
for him a relief to the poet, a relief for overcharged emotion. It is 
the utterance of feelings which struggle for expression, but which 
are too deep for perfect expression at all, much more for expression 
in the language of daily life.’ Having pointed out that Keble’s 
theory rests mainly on the Poetscs he adds: ‘ But Aristotle writes 
as a critic and is thinking of the effect upon the readers ; Keble, as 
a poet, dwells primarily on the effect upon the poet, and secondarily 
on that upon the readers.’ 

1 xéywos in the Hippocratic writings denotes the entire removal 
of healthy but surplus humours (Tov otxeiwy Grav vrepBaAAQ TH 
mAnGe) ; kéOapors the removal of ra Avrotvra and the like,—‘ of 
qualitatively alien matter’ (rav dAAorpiwy xara rrowryra, Galen). 
Thus Galen xvi. 105, xévwows Grav Gravres of yupot dportipws 
Kevovrat, KaBapots 5€ Stav of poyOnpot xara rowrnra: xvi. 106, 
éore pev ody 7 KaOapots Tov AvVTOUVTWY KATA TOLOTYHTA Kévwcis : 
cf. [Plato] “Opot 415 D, xd@apois dardxpuris yetpdvwv add BedA- 
TLOVver, 

xaGaipewv admits of a double construction. It takes— 
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that the feelings of pity and fear in real life contain 

f a morbid and disturbing element. In the process ~* 
of tragic excitation they find relief, and the morbid 
element is thrown off. As the tragic action pro- 
gresses, when the tumult of the mind, first_ roused, 
has afterwards subsided, the lower forms ms of emotion _ 


“are found to have been transmuted i into higher and 
more refined forms. The painful element in ‘the 


pity and fear of realit urged away; the 
y rg we Ngee ge ar 
and _tranquillising influence that tragedy exercises 


follows as an immediate accompaniment_of the — 
: ‘transformation of “feeling, Tragedy, then, does - 


(i) An accusative of the disturbing element which is expelled or 
purged away: eg. 7d repitrwpa, Ta AvTovvrTa, TA dAAS- 
tpia. The idea here uppermost is the negative one of 
removing & foreign substance. 

(it) An accusative of the object which is purged by this process 
of removal: eg. rdv dvOpwrov, rd capa, THY WuyxHy, Ta 
wa0nuara, The idea here uppermost is the positive one 
of purifying or clarifying the organism, organ, or portion 
of the system from which the morbid matter is expelled. 

Corresponding to this twofold use of the accusative with the 

verb we have a twofold use of the genitive with the noun 
«&Papores :— 

(i) xdBapots trav Avrovvruv, TOU mepiTrdparos, Tav dAAoTpiov 
and the like. To this class belongs the expression in Plato 
Phaedo 69 C, xdOapors tov rTowtTwy mdvrwy (sc. TOV 
7Sovav), ‘the purging away of these pleasures,’ the pleasures 
being regarded as not merely containing a morbid element, 
but as being in themselves morbid; cf. Plut. De Inim. 
Util. 10, 91 F, rav ra8Gv rovtwv rotovpevos eis Tovs 
€xOpovs dwoxa0dpoecs, ‘expending (or discharging) these 
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more than effect the homoeopathic cure of certain— 
passions. Its function on this view is not merely 
to provide an outlet for pity or fear, but to pro— 
vide for them a distinctively aesthetic satisfaction, 
to purify and clarify them by passing them through 
the medium of art. 

But what is the nature of this clarifying process? 
Here we have no direct reply from Aristotle. He 
has, however, left us some few hints, some materials, 
out of which we may perhaps reconstruct the out- 
lines of his thought. 

The idea of katharsis implies, as we have seen, 
the expulsion of a painful and disquieting element, 


feelings upon his enemies’ (in order to rid himself from 
them). 

(ii) xéOapors (‘purgation of’) rod advOparov, rod cwpartos, Tav 
waOnparwv, where the genitive expresses the person or 
thing on which the xad@apors takes effect. 

In the definition of tragedy the genitive seems to fall under (ii). 
The xdOapors tév rowotrwv raOypdrov is ‘the purgation or purifi- 
cation of the pity and fear’ of real life by the expulsion of the 
morbid element. This element is— it is argued above—a certain 
pain or Avy, which again arises from the selfishness which clings 
to these emotions in actual life. 

The interpretation of Bernays, ‘the alleviating discharge of these 
emotions,’ implies that the genitive falls under (i). According to 
this interpretation the cure is effected by the total expulsion of the 
emotions, instead of by their clarification. 

The double meaning of the accusative with xaOa/peyv is already 
foreshadowed in Homer, who employs a double accusative, of the 
thing and of the person: Iliad xvi. 667— 

et & aye viv, pire Doi Be, xeAatvedes alua xdOynpov 
eXOav éx BeXewy Laprnddva. 
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—ra dA\uvrotvta. Now pity and fear in their relation 
to real life are by Aristotle reckoned among ra 
Avroivra. Hach of them is, according to the defini- 


- ee oe 


tion in the Rhetoric, a form of of pain ‘(brn tis). 
Fear Aristotle defines to bea & species of pain or 
disturbance arising from an impression of impending 
evil which is destructive or painful in its nature.’?! 
Moreover, the evil is near not remote, and the 
persons threatened are ourselves. Similarly, pity 
is ‘a sort of pain at an evident evil of a destructive 
or painful kind in the case of somebody who does 
not deserve it, the evil being one which we > might 
expect _to happen to ourselves or to some of our 
friends, and this at_a time when it is seen to he 
near at. hand.’ 2 Pity, however, turns into fear 
where the object is so nearly related to us that 
the suffering seems to be our own.’ Thus pity 
_and fear in Aristotle are strictly correlated feelings, 
We pity others where under like circumstances we 


1 Welldon’s Trans. of Phe. ii. 5. 1382 a 21, éotw 8% PdBos 
Avrn tis 7} Tapayn ex davracias péAXdovros xaxov POapriKxov 
7) Avanpov. 

2 Ib. ii. 8 1385 b 13, éorw &) EAcos Avmy Tis Eri Patvopevp 
xaxy POaprixp xat AvInpp Tov dvafiov tvyxdvev, 6 Kav avrds 
xpordonjreey dy rabety 7) TOV avrov Tivd, Kat ToUTO tay TANT iov 
daivnra, Cf 1386 a 28, érei 8 eyyis patvopeva Ta raOy éAcecva 
éotiv, TA S¢ pevptoordy Eros yevopeva Hy éodpeva ovre eATri(ovres 
OvrTE pepvnpevot 7) GAws ovK EACovoLW OVX Gpoiws, K.T.A. 

3 Ib. ii, 8. 1386 a 17, éXeovoe S€ Tovs. Te yuwpipous, dv py 
odddpa éyyis dow oixedryre: rept & tovrous domep rept avTous 
pédAdovras Exovery. 


@ 


Pity 


+ 
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should fear for ourselves. Those who are incapable 
of fear are incapable also of pity.? 

Thus in psychological analysis fear is the primary 
emotion from which pity derives its meaning. Its 
basis is a self-regarding instinct; it springs from 
the feeling that a similar suffering may happen to 
ourselves. It has in it a latent and potential fear. 
But it is a wrong inference to say, as Lessing 
does,* that fear is always an ingredient in pity,— 
that we fear for ourselves whenever we feel pity 
for another. ’ The Aristotelian idea simply is that 
we would feel for ourselves if we were in the_ 
position of him who is the object of our pity. The 
possible fear may never become actual, but the 
strength of the pity is not thereby impaired. Still 
the tacit reference to self makes the pity of the 
Rhetoric sensibly different from the pure instinct 
of compassion, the unselfish sympathy with others’ 


1 Rhet. ii. 8. 1386 a 27, doa ef’ atrav doBovyrat, tavra éx” 
ddAwy yryvopeva éXeovow. ii. 5. 1382 b 26, ws 8’ arAws etweiv, 
poBepa err doa éf’ érépwv ytyvopeva  pédAXovta édeeeva 
eorey. 

2 Ib, ii, 8. 1385 b 19, 80d ovre of ravreAws aroAwAdres 
eXcovowv? ovdey yap av ere mabelv otovrat, merdvOacr ydp- 
ore of wmepevdaipovety oidpevot, GAA’ Bpifovew. CE ii. 5. 
1383 a 9. 

8 Lessing Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) pp. 409, 415, 436. The 
view that the mention of fear in the definition is superfluous, fear 
being implicit in pity, is strangely inconsistent with the position 
he takes up against Corneille, that pity and fear are the tragic 
emotions, pity alone being insufficient. 
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distress, which most modern writers understand 
by pity.’ 

The conditions of dramatic representation, and 
above all the combined appeal which tragedy 
makes to both feelings, will considerably modify 
the emotions as they are known in actual reality. 
__Pity in itself undergoes no essential change. It 
has still for its object the misfortunes of ‘one 
who is undeserving’ (6 avd£ios); which phrase, as 
interpreted by Aristotle (Poet. ch. xiii.), means 
not a wholly innocent sufferer, but rather a man 
who meets with sufferings beyond his deserts. 
The emotion of fear is profoundly altered when it 
is transferred from the real to the imaginative 
world. It is no longer the direct apprehension of 
misfortune impending over our own life. It is 
not caused by the actual approach of danger. It 


1 Cf Mendelssohn, ‘Pity is a complex emotion composed 
of love for an object and displeasure caused by its misery.’ 
Schopenhauer held pity to be at the root of all true morality. 
Aristotle himself in the Rhetoric marks a distinction between the 
disinterested and generous éAeos of the young and the self- 
regarding éAcos of the old: ii. 12. 1389 b 8, the young are 
éXeyrixol Sa 7d mdvras xpyorovs Kal BeArious trohapBdveuv 

. Gore dvagtea wdoxev drodapPavovoy avrovs. ii, 13. 
1390 a 19, édeyrixol 5¢ xai of yépovrés claw, GAX’ ov Sia ravrd 
Tots véotss of pey yap Sia gdrAavOpwriav, of Sé 8 dobéveay- 
awdvra yap olovrat éyyts elvat atrois wafeiv, For a similar dis- 
interested compassion cf. the striking lines of Euripides Electra 
294— 

éverrs 5 olxros dpadig pev ovdapod 
codoict &” avdpwv. 
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‘is the reflex of the pity that we feel for the tragic 


hero. His misfortunes make us tremble for our- 
selves,’ and for the possibilities of Human nature, 


1 Poet. xiii. 2, . . . ovre EAeov ovre PdPBov, 6 pev yap wepi Tov 
dvafidy éori Svorvyotvra, 6 Se wept rdv Spuotov, eAcos pev wepi 
rov avafiov, PoBos S wept rov duowv. If this passage stood 
alone, grammatical symmetry would lead us to suppose that as we 
feel €Xeos for Tov dvafcov, 80 we feel PdBos for rdv duocov: that 
our fear, in fact, is primarily not for ourselves or for our common 
humanity, but for the tragic hero. So the words have been takem 
by some distinguished scholars. Tragic fear, they maintain, is the 
fear felt for the hero while the misfortune is still impending ; pity, 
on the other hand, is awakened by events in the present or thee 
past. 

There are objections to this view which do not seem to ber 
altogether met by Tumlirz (Dte tragtsche Affecte Mitleid und Furcht, 
Wien 1885), or by Susemihl (Jahresbertcht, xlii. 260 ff.) :-— 

(1) Fear in Aristotle is not distinguished from pity by a 
reference to future time. In Rhet. ii. 5. 1382 b 26, quoted p. 258 
note 1, uéAAovra shows that we may pity a man for what is about 
to happen. Cf. also Rhet. ii. 8. 1386 a 34, 4 ws pédAov ds 
yeyovés. 

(2) If pity and fear in tragedy are only two sides of the same 
feeling, why distinguish them as sharply as is done in Poet. xi. 4, 
7 EXcov 7 PdBov: xiv. 3, rota odv Seva 7 rola oixrpa haiveras? 
And why again insist, as Aristotle does, on the combined effect ? 
In any play with a tragic ending, in which the incidents work up 
towards a catastrophe, pity at the event implies, on this theory, a 
preceding fear : the special mention of fear might be dispensed with. 

(3) Pity, says Aristotle, is wept rdv avdfiov, fear wept rov 
ozovcov. But why should the mere distinction of time make a 
distinction of character necessary? Why, that is, must the hero 
be avagios if we are to feel for him in present misfortune, but 
opotos if we are to feel for him under impending calamity? The 
change in the personal object suggests that one feeling is not 
simply a phase of the other, aroused at a different moment of the 
play, but that the object of pity is distinct from the object of fear. 
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—aunlikely as we are ever to be placed in ci - 


stances precisely identical with his, 

The tragic sufferer is a man like ourselves 
(Suoros);? and on that likeness the whole effect 
of tragedy, as described in the Poetics, hinges. 
Without it he would fail to win our sympathy. 


On the whole, then, I am inclined to think that the wepi has a 
different sense in the two clauses : ‘we feel pity for 6 dvdgios :. we 
feel fear in connexion with 6 dpovos,’ i.e. his sufferings awaken a 
fear for ourselves who share his humanity. The change of meaning 
thus given to wepé is undeniably harsh, and can be justified only 
by the consideration that the antithesis between ¢$</os, ‘fear for 

one’s self,’ and €Xeos, ‘pity for another,’ must have been so familiar 
&@ part of Aristotelian teaching (cf. the Rhetoric) as to make it 
Possible for pdGos to retain this sense in spite of repi, which in the 
Particular context would naturally suggest another object for ddBos. 

In reply to those who argue that epi must bear precisely the 
Same meaning with both words, it is worth pointing out that this 
is impossible on any interpretation. The phrase éAeds éore epi 
Toy dvdgiov can only mean éAcotpev Tov dvdfvov: on the other 
hand ¢dos érri zept rdv Suorov cannot possibly in this reference 
Mean hoBovpeBa Tdv Spuotov. 

In any case, whether we take $dBos to be primarily fear for 
Surselves and our common humanity, or fear for the hero, the 
Wo feelings become closely interwoven in tragedy. In proportion 

& the hero is Gjovos we experience the same sympathetic thrill or 
thudder (cf. ppérrev, Poet. xiv.1; Plato Rep. iii. 387 C, doa . . 
tpérrey Si) rout... Tovs dxovovras) that we do in beholding 
the misfortunes of those whom we love or count as one of ourselves ; 
8nd the awakening of fear as distinct from mere pity depends, it 
WOuld seem, on this close identification between the hero and our- 
selves rather}than on the time-distinction alluded to above. 
_. 7 In Poet. xiii. 2 (see last note) péBos is repi rév Guotov, while 
‘cos is wept rdv avafiov. In Rhet. ii 8. 1386 a 24, rods dpoious 
““€ougiy cata HAikiav, kata 74On x.7.X., the reason, however, being 
added that such similarity of conditions suggests fear for ourselves. 


on after nttet 5 : 


m9 
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The resemblance on which Aristotle insists is one 
-of moral character. His hero (Poet. ch. xiii.) isa 
man not of flawless perfection, nor yet of consum- 
mate villainy ; by which we must not understand 
that he has merely average or mediocre qualities. 
He rises, indeed, above the common level in moral 
elevation and dignity, but he is not free from 
frailties and imperfections. His must be a rich 
and full humanity, composed of elements which 
other men possess, but blended more harmoniously 
‘or of more potent quality. So much human 
nature must there be in him that we are able in 
some sense to identify ourselves with him, to make 
_tiis misfortunes our own. At the same time he is 

' raised above us in external dignity and station. 
He is a prince or famous man who falls from a — 
height of greatness. Apart from the impressive 
effect of the contrast so presented, there is a gain 
in the hero being placed at an ideal distance from 
the spectator. We are not confronted with out- 
ward conditions of life too like our own. The 
pressure of immediate reality is removed ; we are 
not painfully reminded of the cares of our owD 
material existence. We have here part of the 
refining process which the tragic emotions under- 
go within the region of art. They are disengaged: 
from the petty interests of self, and are on the— 
way to being universalised. 

1 See infra Aa Vili. 
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The tragic fear, though modified in passing 
under the conditions of art, is not, in Anstotle, a 
languid sympathy. Being refracted through pity, 
it differs from the crushing apprehension of personal 
disaster. It is true that in reading or witnessing 
the Oedipus Tyrannus we are not seized with the 
apprehension that we may commit the same errors 
as Oedipus, or be overtaken by the same calamities.’ 
Yet a thrill runs through us, a shudder of horror 
or of vague foreboding.” The object of dread is 

t a definite evil threatening us at close quarters, 
But the vividness with which the imagination 

apprehends possible calamity produces the same 
intensity of impression as if the danger were at 
hand.* We are brought into a mood in which we 
feel that we too are ‘liable to suffering.’* In the 


' Corneille (Discours ii. De la Tragedie) argues from the 
of any such dread that the Oedipus Tyrannus excites pity 
only, and not fear. But if fear is rightly understood, it is par 
rellence a tragedy of fear. 
; = Poet. xiv. 1, dei yap Kat avev Tov Opay ovTw cuverTavar Tov 
¥, Gore Tov axovoyTa Ta mpaypara ytvopeva, Kat dpirreny 
mal edeciv dx Tov cvpBawdvtwv: drep dv wdOor Tis dxobwy Tov 
7Y OiSsixov piOov (cf. supra p. 255, note). 
® This fact as the result of dramatic presentation is stated by 
Aristotle with regard to éAcos, Rhet. ii. 8. 1386 a 31, avdyxy 
Tbs cuvarepyafopévous oxHpact Kai dwvais Kai eo Oia (atotiores 
A‘) xat dws év vroKpivet éAcetvorépous elvac’ _evyes yap 
*Oo%0r puiver Oar Td Kaxdv po Ouparey TOLOUYTES, 7) WS 
FEXoy Fj } ws yeyovos, (For tovs cuvar. ox" cf. Poet. xvii. 1.) 
= CL Rhet. ii. 5. 1383 a 8, wore Set rocovrovs maparxevdfey, 
“Tay F BéArioy 7) ofeicOar avrobs, Gtt Towvroi eioww oior 
FA Ociy- xal yap GAXor pei{ovs EraGov. 
8 


NS 
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spectacle of another’s errors or misfortunes, in 
the shocks and blows of circunistance, we read 
the ‘doubtful doom of human kind.’ The tragic 
fear, self-regarding in its primary reference, be- 
comes an almost impersonal emotion. On the one 
hand it is distinct from the sympathetic anxiety 
we feel for the hero whose doom is still impending, 
and in whose existence we have for the time 
merged our own. On the other, it is no immediate 
apprehension for ourselves. The events indeed 
as they pass before us seem almost as if we were 
directly concerned. But the true tragic emotion 
of fear attaches itself not to this or that par- 
ticular incident, but to the general course of 
the action, which is for us an image of human 
destiny. We are thrilled with awe at the tragic 
issues thus unfolded, and with a sense of the moral 
inevitableness of the result. In the awe so inspired 
the emotions of fear and pity are blended. 

We can see now that the essential tragic effect 
depends on maintaining the intimate e alliance be- 
tween pity and fear. According to Aristotle, not 
pity alone should be evoked by tragedy, as many 
moderns have held’; not pity or fear, for which 

1 eg. Schiller in his essay On Tragic Art. Elsewhere in his 
letters and other writings he sometimes speaks of fear as well as 
pity ; but his fear is not the Aristotelian fear; it is merely the 


apprehension felt while the terrible event is still in the Saeey a 
fear which becomes pity after the event. 


In ancient tragedy fear was a powerful and necessary factor. 
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Corneille argued’; not pity and ‘ admiration,’ which 
is the version of the Aristotelian expression which 
is current in the Elizabethan writers.? The re- 
{ quirement of Aristotle is pity and fear.» He would 
no doubt allow that in some tragedies the primary 
and predominant impression is fear, in others 
pity. He would probably go farther and say that 
an inferior tragedy may excite one only of the two 
emotions generally called tragic.‘ But the full 


tragic effect requires the union of the two, nor can 


In modern tragedy—with the exception of Shakespeare—pity 
predominates o¢er fear. In the eighteenth century fear was 
almost entirely sifinated 

1 Corneille, Discours ii. De la Tragéddie. He thinks he is 
supported by Aristotle in this view. ‘TI) suffit selon lui (Aristote) 
de Yun des deux pour faire cette purgation, avec cette différence 
toutefois, que la pitié n’y peut arriver sans la crainte, et que la 
erainte peut y parvenir sans la pitié.’ But, as has been already 
shown, there may be pity without fear in the Aristotelian sense. 

2 eg. Sir Philip Sidney An Apologie for Poetrie: ‘The high and 
excellent Tragedy ... that with stirring the affects of admiration 
-and commiseration teacheth the uncertainty of the world... .’ 

3 The twofold emotion is recognised in Plato Phaedr. 268 C, 
wi & ei Lodhoxrct ad mporeAPdv xai Evpuridy tis Aeyou, ws 
€miorata: wept opixpov mpdypatos pyoes TaypijKes Toiv Kal 
wept peyddov mavu opixpas, Grav te BovAntat oixtpds, Kai 
Tovvavriov ad poBepas xat ameAntixds. . . . Ion 535 E, 
xadopa yap éxdorore avrovs dvwHev ard tov Bijparos KAaiovrds 
re xat Sewdv éuBrACrovras Kai cvvOapBovvras trois Aeyopuévors. 

4 In the passages where ‘pity or fear’ occurs instead of 
‘pity and fear’ the disjunctive particle retains its proper force. 
In Poet. xi. 4 the reference is to the effect of a special kind of 
dvayvwpwis combined with zepurereca rather than to the total 
impression of the tragedy: 4 yap Towavrn dvayvwpiorts Kai ° 
wepiméteaa 7 EAeov efee 4 PoBov, oiwy mpafewy 4 Tpayydia 


fe 
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the distinctive function of tragedy as katharses= = 
be discharged otherwise. 

In the phrase of the anonymous fragment, ‘Onmm “n 
Comedy,’? which appears to contain some genuine» se 
Aristotelian tradition, ‘tragedy blends fear withilikh 
pity in due proportion’ (1) tpayodia cuppetpiam= 2 | 
Oérer yew tov goBov). Pity, as Bernays explains , 
through its kinship with fear, is preserved fron—z 
eccentricity and sentimentalism. Fear, througin 
its alliance with pity, is divested of a narrow 
selfishness, of the vulgar terror which is inspired 
by personal danger.” A self-absorbed anxiety or 
alarm makes us incapable of sympathy with others. 
In this sense ‘fear casts out pity.’* Tragic fear, 





pipnows troxerar. Again in xiii. 2 we read, ov yap qoPepdy 
ovde éAeecvdov TovTo: ovre yap dtAdvOpwrov ovre éAeervov ovre 
poBepov éori: ovre EXcov ovre PoBov (Exor av): ovre éAceivor 
otre poBepdy eorar 7d ovpBaivov: none of the plots here 
referred to has any of the elements of tragedy, much less can 
the full tragic effect be thus produced. 

1 Printed by Vahlen and Susemihl at the end of their editions 
of the Poetics, and commented on in detail by Bernays, pp. 142 sqq. 

2 Voltaire quotes with approval the observation of Saint- 
Evremont that in French tragedy tenderness takes the place of 
pity and surprise the place of fear. ‘It cannot be denied,’ he says, 
‘that Saint-Evremont has put his finger on the secret sore of the 
French theatre’ The idea of fear, again, was frequently the 
horrible or frightening. Thus in France in the seventeenth 
century the conception of the tragic had come to be the union 
of the sentimental and the horrible. 

8 Rhet, ii. 8. 1386 a 21, 7d yap dSewdv érepov rou éXcetvou xai 
éxxpovotiKov Tov éAéov. Cf. ii. 8. 1385 b 33, ov yap éXcovcw of 
éxrerAnypevoe da TO efvae xpds Ty olxeity 1d Oet 
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though it may send an inward shudder through 
the blood, does not paralyse the mind or stun the 
sense, as does the direct vision of some impending 
calamity. And the reason is that this fear, unlike 
the fear of common reality, is based on on an imagin- 
_ ative union with another's life. “The ‘spectator 18 
lifted out of himself. He becomes one with the 
tragic sufferer, and through him with humanity at 
large. One effect of the drama, said Plato, is that 
through it a man becomes many, instead of one; 
it makes him lose his proper personality in a 
Pantomimic instinct, and so prove false to him- 
Self. Aristotle might reply: True; he passes 
Cut of himself, but it is through the enlarging 
Power of sympathy. He forgets his own petty 
Sufferings. He quits the narrow sphere of the 
Individual. He identifies himself with the fate of 
Mankind. 
We are here brought back to Aristotle’s theory 
Of poetry as a representation of the universal. 
Tragedy exemplifies with concentrated power this 
highest function of the poetic art. The characters 
1t depicts, the actions and fortunes of the persons 
With whom it acquaints us, possess a typical 
“md universal value. The artistic unity of plot, 
Anding together the several parts of the play in 
“lose inward coherence, reveals the law of human 
eastiny, the causes and effects of suffering. The 
Axcidents which thrill us are intensified in their 
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effect, when to the shock of surprise is added the 
discovery that each thing as it has happened could 
not be otherwise; it stands in organic relation to 
what has gone before.’ Pity and fear awakened 
in connexion with these larger aspects of human 
suffering, and kept in close alliance with one — 
another, become universalised emotions. What is 
purely personal and self-regarding drops away. 
The spectator who is brought face to face with 
grander sufferings than his own experiences a 
sympathetic ecstasy, or lifting out of himself. It 
is precisely in this transport of feeling, which 
carries a man outside his individual self, that the 
distinctive tragic pleasure resides. Pity and fear 
are purged of the impure element which clings to 
them in life. In the glow of tragic excitement 
these feelings are so transformed that the net 
result is a noble emotional satisfaction. 
The katharsis, viewed as a refining process, 
1 | may have primarily implied no more to Aristotle 
than the expulsion of the disturbing element, 
‘\Wmamely, the pain,? which enters into pity and feat 
hen aroused by real objects. The mere fact of 














1 Poet. ix. 11, where the point lies in the union of the mapa 
tv Sofav with the 5° adAAnAa. 

2 Cf. Plut. Symp. Qu. iii. 8 (in reference to the musical katharsis), 
worep 7 Opynvpdia Kai 6 érerpSecos avAds év apyy TAB0S Kivel Kal 
ddxpvov exBarXAe, rpodywv 8 thy Puyxjv eis olkrov ottTW KaTa 
puxpdv efacpet xat dvaXioxes 7d AvTyTiKOV—Aa passage 
which is also instructive as to the kathartic method generally. 
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such an expulsion would have supplied him with 
@ point of argument against Plato, in addition to 
the main line of reply above indicated.1 In the 
Philebus Plato had described the mixed (yx@ecicar) 
Or impure (a«d@apro.) pleasures as those which 
have in them an alloy of pain; and the pleasure 
Of tragedy was stated to be of the mixed order.’ 
The Aristotelian theory asserts that the emotions 
©n which tragedy works do indeed in real life 
Contain a large admixture of pain, but that by 
artistic treatment the painful element is ex- 


pelled or overpowered. 
In the foregoing pages, however, we have 
cgrried the analysis a step farther, and shown how 


and why the pain gives way to pleasure. The sting _ ae 
of the pain, the disquiet and unrest, arise from the ‘' 


selfish element which in the world of reality clings 
to these emotions. The pain is expelled when the 
taint of egoism is removed. If it is objected that 
the notion of universalising the emotions and 
ridding them of an intrusive element that belongs 
to the sphere of the accidental and individual, is 
# modern conception, which we have no warrant for 


attributing to Aristotle, we may reply that if this 





1 See pp. 241-2. 
2 Phil, 50 B, pnvies 5) viv 6 Adyos nyivy év Opyvors te Kat ev 
Tpaypoiacs, py Tots Spduact povov GAAG rq Tov Biov Evpracy 
tpaypdig xat xwppdig, Avras aSovais dua Kxepdy 
GAXors 5 prpiow. Cf. 48 A, tds ye Tpa 
Gye. xaipovres kAdwoe. 7 
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is not what Aristotle meant, it is at least th« 
natural outcome of his doctrine; to this conclusiom=£ 
his general theory of poetry points. 

Let us assume, then, that the tragic katharse—s 
involves not only the idea of an emotional reliefF 
but the further idea of the purifying of thee 
emotions so relieved. In accepting this interpre— 
tation we do not ascribe to tragedy a direct moral 
purpose and influence. { Tragedy, according to the 
definition, acts on the feelings, not on the will It_ 
does, not. make | men better, but removes certain 


Se 


far removed from moral improvement. ~~ Aristotle 
would probably admit that indirectly the drama 
has a moral influence, in enabling the emotional 
system to throw off some perilous stuff, certain 
elements of feeling, which, if left to themselves, 
might develop dangerous energy, and impede the 
free play of those vital functions on which the 
exercise of virtue depends. “The excitation of 
noble emotions will probably in time exert an 
influence on the will. But whatever may be the 
indirect effect of the repeated operation of the 
katharsis, we may confidently say that Aristotle 
in his definition of tragedy is thinking, not of 
any such remote result, but of the immediate 
end of the art, of the aesthetic function it 
fulfils. 
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It is only under certain conditions of art that 
tlhe homoeopathic cure of pity and fear by similar 
emMnotions is possible. Fear cannot be combined 
with the proper measure of pity, unless the sub- 
ject matter admits of being { iversalised) The 
Clramatic action must be so significant, and its 
Meaning capable of such extension, that through 
it we can discern the higher laws which rule the 
world. The private life of an individual, tragic as 
it may be in its inner quality, has never been 
Made the subject of the highest tragedy. Its con- 
Sequences are not of far-reaching importance; it 
Goes not move the imagination with sufficient 
Power. Within the narrow circle of a bourgeois 
existence a great action is hardly capable of being 
unfolded. ‘The keenest feeling of pity may be 
elicited by the conditions of such a life; the action 
May even be represented with much dramatic 
force: but it is open to question whether it will 
not of necessity retain some traces of littleness, 
which hinder the awakening of tragic fear,—still 
more of that solemnity and awe which is the 
fimal feeling left by genuine tragedy. Some 
quality of greatness in the situation as well as in 
the characters appears to be all but indispensable, 
if We are to be raised above the individual suffer- 
ing, and experience a calming instead of a disquiet- 
ing feeling at the close. The tragic katharsis ) 
T€quires that suffering shall be exhibited in one 
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of its comprehensive aspects; that the deeds ancl 
fortunes of the actors shall attach themselves t>» 
larger issues, and the spectator himself be liftedil 
above the special case, and brought face to face 

with universal law and the divine plan of the 

world. | 

In order that an emotion may be not only 

excited but also allayed,—that the tumult of the 

mind may be resolved into a pleasurable calm— 

the emotion, stirred by a fictitious representation, 
must divest itself of its purely selfish and material 

elements, and become part of a new order of things. 

It is perhaps for this reason that love in iteelf 

is hardly a tragic motive. The more exclusive and 
self-absorbed a passion is, the more does it resist 
kathartic treatment. The feelings excited must 
have their basis in the permanent and objective 
realities of life, and be independent of individual 
caprice or sentiment. In the ordinary novel the 
passion of love in its egoistic and self-centred 
interest does- not admit of being generalised, or 

its story enlarged into a typical and independent 
action. The rare cases where a love story is truly 

_~+ ¢ tragic go to prove the point which is here enforced. 
In Romeo and Julret the tragedy does not lie 
merely in the unhappy ending of a tale of true 
love. Certain other conditions, beyond those 
which contribute to give a dramatic interest, are. 
‘required to produce the tragic effect. There is the 
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feud of the two houses, whose high place in the 
commonwealth makes their enmity an affair of 
public concern. The lovers in their new-found 
Tapture act in defiance of all external obligations. 
The elemental force and depth of their passion 
bring them into collision with the fabric of the 
Society to which they belong. Their tragic doom 
quickly closes in upon them. Yet even in death 
the consequences of their act extend beyond the 
sphere of the individual. Over the grave of their 
love the two houses are reconciled. 
Tragedy, as it has been here explained, satisfies 
& universal human need. The fear and pity on 
and through which it operates are not, as some 
have maintained, rare and abnormal emotions. All 
men, as Aristotle says,’ are susceptible to them, 
8Ome persons in aN overpowering measure. For 
the modern, as for the ancient world, they are still 
among the primary instincts; always present, if 
below the surface, and ready to be called into 
activity.2 The Greeks, from temperament, circum- 
stances, and religious beliefs, may have been more 
sensitive to their influence than we are, and more 
likely to suffer from them in a morbid form. 
Greek tragedy, indeed, in its beginnings was but a 
Wil. religious excitement, a bacchic ecstasy. This 
aim less ecstasy was brought under artistic law. 


1 Pol. v. (viii.) 7. 13842 a 5-7. 
2 Cf. Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, pp. 154-5. 
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It was ennobled by objects worthy of an idem I 
emotion. The poets found out how the transpor-—t 
of human pity and human fear might, under th «= 
excitation of art, be dissolved in joy, and the paim 2 
escape in the purified tide of human sympathy. 





CHAPTER VII 


THE DRAMATIC UNITIES 


‘Unity of plot does not,’ says Aristotle,’ ‘as some 
persons think, consist in the unity of the hero. For 
infinitely various are the incidents in one man’s life, 
which cannot be reduced to unity: and so, too, 
there are many actions of one man out of which we 
cannot make one action. Hence the error, as it 
appears, of all poets who have composed a Heracleid, 
a Theseid, or other poems of the kind. They imagine 
that as Heracles was one man, the story of Heracles 
must also be a unity.’ Such is the principle laid 
down for tragedy in ch. viii., and Homer is there 
held up as the true model even to the tragedian. 
Precisely the same principle is affirmed of epic 
poetry in ch. xxiii., where it is added that unity 
of time, like unity of person, does not of itself 
bind events into a unity.?, Not only epics like the 
Achilleid of Statius offend against this funda- 
mental principle, but also many modern dramas 
in which the life and character of the hero become 


1 Poet. viii. 1. 2 Poet. xxiii. 1-4. 
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the ultimate motive, and a biographical or his- 
torical interest takes the place of the dramatic 
interest. 

The first Tequirement of a tragedy is Unity of 
Action." ‘ion. Unity in Aristotle is the principle of 
limit, without which an object loses itself in the 
ameipov, the region of the undefined, the indeter- 
minate, the accidental. By means of unity the 
plot becomes individual and also intelligible. The 
greater the unity, the more perfect will it be as 
a concrete and individual thing; at the same time 
it will gain in universality and typical quality.? 

The Unity of the tragic action is, again, an 
organic unity, an inward principle which reveals 
itself in the form of an outward whole.* It is 
opposed indeed to plurality, but not opposed to 
the idea of manifoldness and variety ; for simple 
as it is in one sense, it admits of all the complexity 
of vital phenomena. The whole (édov) in which it 
is manifested is complete (réAevov) * in its parts, the 


1 For the meaning of mpagis, ‘action,’ see pp. 123 and 327 sqq. 

2 In Prob. xviii. 9.917 b 8 sqq., the pleasure derived from a 
Unity is ultimately resolved into the fact that it is yvwpruwrepor : 
dia. ri wore Tov ioropiav 7Si0v axovopev THY TEpi ey CUVETTHKULOY 
7) TOY Tept TOAAG Tpaypatevopevwn ; 7) SidTe Tois yvuprpwréeposs 
parXov mpocexopev Kat Hdtov avrwv dxovopev> yvwpiuwrepov dé 
éort TO wpirpevov Tov dopiotov. Td péev ody Ev wWpurrat, Ta Se 
TOAAG. TOU amrEipou PETEXEL, 

3 Poet. ch. vii. (7d GAov), ch. viii. (ro €v): supra pp. 185 sqq. 

4 In the definition of tragedy (Poet. vi. 2) we have reAcias 
mpafews, in vii. 2 reAeias Kat GAns mpdfews. So in xxiii. 1 epic 
poetry is rept piav mpafiv GAnv cat reAciav. A perfect dAov is 
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parts themselves being arranged in a fixed order 
(rd£is), and structurally related so that none can 
be removed, none transposed, without disturbing 
the organism.’ Within the single and complete 
action which constitutes the unity of a tragedy, 
the successive incidents are connected together 
*y an inward and causal bond,—by the law of 

ecessary and probable sequence, on which Aristotle 


is never tired of insisting. 

Again, a certain magnitude (éyeOos) is indis- 
pensable for the harmonious evolution of a whole 
such as is here described. This is frequently 


affirmed by Aristotle. As a biological law it 
applies to the healthy life and growth of all 
organic structures.” It is also an artistic law, 
expressing one of the first conditions of organic 


necessarily réAccov. In Phys. iii. 6. 207 a 7 sqq. cAov and réAeov 
&l opposed to azepov, and the two words declared to be almost 
equivalent in meaning : dzretpov pev odv ecriv od Kata moody 
AapBdvovow del rt Aafieiv ¢ éorw ew. od d€ pndev e£w, Tovr’ 
fori sédesov Kat SAov- obtw yp opt(opue8a td GAov, od pen Bev 
arerriy, ofov avOpwrov dAov 7 xt Burov : ib. 13, GAov S€ xai 
Tiecoy 7 9 TO avrd mapray 7 ouveyyus ad piow ¢ éeoriv, 
1 Poet. viii. 4, peratiOepévov tivds pépovs 7 adatpoupevov dia- 
Peo Gas (3 SeahopetoGax or StapGeiper Gar) kat kiveir Oat 7d dXoyv. 
De Anim. ii. 4. 416 a 16, rwv de pore TUVLTTapLevwy TavTwv 
ere wépas Kat Aéoyos peyeGous Te Kat aveioews : de Gen. Anim. 
6. 745 3 5, fore ydp te mace Tois (pots mépas Tov peyeBous. 
he same principle applies to a mods, Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1326 a 35, 
alr» core Te Kai mwoAeoe peyeBovs pétpov, Gomrep Kal rav dAAwy 
rw, (pov | puray épyavuv. Pol. viil. (v.) 3. 1302 b 34, domrep 
TWRee, ex pepo muy Kernne kai det avgdver Oar avdroyoy, iva pévy 
"URS Rter pia, . +. OUTW Kal WoALS K.T.A. 
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beauty.’ In this latter sense it is emphasised i 
chapter vii. of the Poetics. An object is unfit f 
artistic representation if it is infinitely large « 
infinitesimally small.? On this principle a who 
such as the Trojan war, ‘though it has a beginnir 
and an end, is too vast in its compass even f 
epic treatment ; it cannot be grasped by the min 
and incurs the risk attaching to any soAvpep 
mpatis, of becoming a series of detached scenes: 
a 

~ Aristotle wisely avoids attempting to lay dov 
any very precise rules as to the possible length 
which a play may be extended. What he does s 
on the subject is marked by much sobriety and go 
sense. He rejects as inartistic any reference to t. 
outward and accidental conditions of stage rept 
sentation.‘ He falls back on the law of beauty 
governing a work of art, and—intimately relat 
to this—on men’s normal powers of memory al 
enjoyment. The whole, he says, must be of su: 
dimensions that the memory or mind’ s eye ci 





1 Poet. vii. 4, ere & éret 7d Kaddv kai (pov Kat dav TT pay pc 
TUVverTYKEY EK TLVOY OV pOVvoY TavTa TeTaypeva Set ExeLY GAAG » 
peyeBos imdpxew py TO Tuyov K.7.A. Cf. ib. 7, det péev 6 pet( 
(sc. 000s) pexpe Tov avvdydAos elvar KaAAlwy eori Kara Td peyeD 
Pol. iv. (vii.) 4. 1326 a 34, 61d kat roAcv Fs pera peyeBous 6 AexO 
Spos virdpyxet, TavTyY elvat KadAXiorny avayKaiov. 

2 Poet. vii. 4-5 : supra p. 186. 

8 Poet. xxiii. 3. 

4 Poet. vii. 6, Tov pyKous Spos <G> pév mpds Tovs aywvas A 
Thy ais Onow ov THS TEXVNS ECTiV. 
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embrace and retain it.' The more truly artistic 
pinciple, however, is that which is stated in 
ch vii 7. A play should be of a magnitude 
sufficient to allow room for the natural develop- 
Ment of the story. The action must evolve itself 
freely and fully, and the decisive change of fortune 
come about through the causal sequence of events.’ 

This rule holds good of the two varieties of 
plot that are afterwards distinguished,—of the 
dr) mpaéis, where the action proceeds on a simple 
and undeviating course from start to finish; and 
of the werdeypévn mwpatis—preferred by Aristotle 
a intensifying the tragic emotions—where the 
catastrophe is worked out by the surprises of 
Recognition (dvayvdpio1s) and Reversal or Recoil 
of the Action (wepirérea) ;* these surprises, how- 
ever, being themselves woven into the tissue of 
the plot,‘ and discovered in the light of the event 
to be the inevitable, though unexpected, conse- 
quences of all that has preceded. The Aveus, the 


1 With edpvnpdvevrov (ch. vii. 5) as a limit of péyeBos in the 
Wagic piOos cf. xxiii. 3, etodvorros, and xxiv. 3, SivacOas yap 
bei ewopac- Oar Hy apxiv kat 7d réXos in regard to epic poetry. 

2 Poet. vii. 7, ds 52 dwAds Stopicavras ciety, ev dow peyeBer 
kard 7 cixds } 7d dvayxatoy epefiis ytyvopevov cupBaiver eis 
eiruxlay é éx Surruxias H  && evruxias eis Svorvyiav petaBdrAXew, 
ixavds pos éorly rot peyeBous. 

* Poet. x. 1-2. For mepuréreca see xi. 1 and infra PP. 323-4. 

‘Ib. x. 3, raira 82 Sei yiverOar ef adris rhs cvrrdoews TOU 


hoy, . Siadépes yap word 7d yiyverOar rdde Sia rade 7 
Herd, réBe. 
* Ib ix 11. 
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unravelling or Dénouement of the plot must, as | 


we are told, in every case ‘arise out of the 
plot itself,’ not by recourse to the Deus e 
Machina or to the play of accident—a warning 
the need of which is proved by the whole history 
of the stage. ‘What did she die of?’ was asked 
concerning one of the characters in a bad tragedy. 
‘Of what? of the fifth act,’ was the reply. 
Lessing, who tells the story, adds* that ‘in very 
truth the fifth act is an ugly evil disease that 
carries off many a one to whom the first four acts 
promised a longer life.’ 

Let us now look a little more closely into 
Aristotle’s conception of a ‘ whole,’ as the term is 
applied to the tragic action. 

‘A whole,’ he says, ‘is that which has a beginning, 
a middle, and an end’; and each of these terms is 
then defined. ‘A beginning is that which does 
not itself follow anything by causal neceasity, 
but after which something naturally is or comes 
to be. An end, on the contrary, is_ that 
which itself naturally follows some other thing, 
either by. necessity or as a rule, but has nothing 
following it. A middle is that which follows 


1 Poet. xv. 7, pavepdy otv Sri xai tas Avoes TOV pvOwy éf 
avrov Set rov pvOov cupBaivev x«.7.4. Cf the censure passed 
ch. xvi. 4 on the mode in which Orestes is discovered by 
Iphigeneia in Eur. I. T7., éxetvos 5€ avrds A€yes & BovAerac 6 
ToinTHS GAA’ ovx 6 pvOos. 

2 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) p. 238. 
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something as some other thing follows it.’’ 
Some difficulties have been felt with respect to 
these definitions. How, it is said, can a begin- 
ning be causally unconnected with what precedes ? 
Do the opening scenes of a tragedy stand apart 
fom the rest of the hero’s career? Is nothing 
implied as to his previous history ? 

The answer would appear to be of this kind. 
The beginning of a drama is, no doubt, the natural 
sequel of something else. Still it must not carry 
us back in thought to all that has gone before. 
Antecedent events do not thrust themselves on us 
in an unending series. Certain facts are necessarily 
given. We do not trace each of these facts back 


to its origin, or follow the chain of cause and effect 
ad infinitum.? If we did, the drama would become 


1 Poet. vii. 3, GAov Sé éorw 7d Exov dpxyv Kat pérov Kat 
TAdeuriv. dpyy S€ éoriv & adrd pév py e€ dvdyKnys per’ GAO 
&riv, per” éxeivo 8° Erepov mépuxev elvar yiver Oat, reAcvTy S€ 
Towarriov & aird per’ GAXO méhuxev elvar Hh &f dvdyKns 7 ds emt 
7 roAU, pera. 88 ToUTo GAAo oddév, pérov 8 § Kal avrd per’ GAAo 
Kad per’ éxeivo Erepov. 

? So Teichmiiller (Arist. Forsch. i. 54, 250) rightly, in defending 
the reading py €€ avayxns in the definition of apy against the 

Proposed transposition ¢£ dvdyxys pj. The latter reading, ‘ that 
Which necessarily does not follow something else,’ would, as he 
*8Ys, describe the absolute beginning, the mpwrov xcvoov, whereas 

istotle here wishes to denote a relative beginning, that which 
follows other things in time, but not as a necessary consequence. 

He adds, however, that the reason Aristotle insists on this 

lative beginning is that tragedy is within the sphere of freedom : 
. Maust be begun by an act of free will. It seems most un- 
Likely that anything of the sort is in Aristotle’s mind. On the 
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ant endless retrograde movement. A play must 
begin at some definite point, and at some definite 
point it must end. It is for the poet to see that 
the action is complete in itself, and that neither 
the beginning nor the end is arbitrarily chosen. 
Within the dramatic action, a strict sequence of 
cause and effect is prescribed ; but the causal chain 
must not be indefinitely extended outwards. 

The definition of the ‘middle’ as ‘that which 
follows something as some other thing follows it,’ 
looks at first sight mere tautology : but the context 
shows that the word ‘ follows’ here marks a causal, 
not a purely temporal sequence. The idea is that 
the ‘middle’ unlike the ‘beginning’ stands in 
causal relation to what goes before, and unlike the 
‘end’ is causally connected with what follows. 
There is no attempt to mark at what point in 
the development of the play the ‘middle’ is to 
be placed. The purpose of the definitions is 
to exclude beginnings which require something to 
precede them, endings which do not conclude the 
action, and middles which stand alone, unconnected 
either with the beginning or the end. We have 


other hand, it is true that the Greek tragedians do generally make 
the action begin at a point where the human will has free play. 
This is a striking feature in Sophocles’ treatment of the legends. 
Dark or superhuman forces may be at work in the antecedents of 
the play, but within the tragedy there is human will in action. 
The Ajax, the Philoctetes, the Oedipus Tyrannus, and the Oedipus 
Coloneus are examples. 
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here an emphatic condemnation of that _kind of 

plot which Aristotle calls ‘ epeisodic ” (érrecoodiadns), 

where the scenes follow one another without the 
inward connexion of the eixés or dvayxaiov' A 
Succession of stirring scenes does not make a 
tragedy ; and it is just this truth that Euripides 
is apt to forget when, instead of creating a well 
articulated whole, he often delights to substitute 
pathetic effects, striking situations, rapid contrasts 
and surprises. 

These definitions, however, like so many in 
the Poetics, have reference to the ideal tragedy; | 
they are not to be taken as a rule to which all 
Greek plays conform. This will account for the 
inconsistency between the account here given of 
the ‘beginning,’ and the account in ch. xviii. of the 
Complication (8éc1s) and Dénowement (dvors) of 
the tragic plot. The Complication is that group 
of events which precedes the decisive turn of 
fortune ; the Denouement is ‘that group of events 
ee 
Which follows it. In strictness, and according to 
the definition of ch. vii., the ‘beginning’ of the 
Play should be also the ‘beginning’ of the Com- 

Plication. But the Complication, according to 

ch. xviii. , frequently includes ra éfwOev,”—certain 
' Pod. ix. 10. CE£ p. 157 note. 

: 2 Poe. xviii. 1, 7d. pv eLwlev cat eva tav eowHev roAAdKis 7 
ts, 7d 5€ Aowrdv 7 Avors (where, however, Ueberweg’s trans- 


Petition, rd pay Ewhev roArAdKts Kat gna Tov Erwbev 4 Séors, if 
not absolutely necessary, gives the more natural order of the words). 
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incidents external to the action proper, but pre- 
supposed in the drama, and affecting the develop- 
ment of the piece. With plays before him like the 
Oedipus Tyrannus and the Ajax, Aristotle even 
at the cost of some inconsistency admits such 
external incidents to form part of the dramatic 
entanglement. It is in some measure owing to 
this practice of the Greek theatre that an ancient 
tragedy often resembles the concluding acts of a 
modern play. We begin almost at the climax: 
the action proper is highly compressed and con- 
centrated, and forms the last moment of a larger 
action hastening to its close. 

If the analytical method of Aristotle in ch. vi., 
and his artificial isolation of the several elements 
of tragedy, are in themselves liable to mislead the 
reader, the rules of chapters vii. and viii. ought to 
correct any erroneous impression that may arise. 
The thought that here stands out above all others 
is that of the organic structure of the drama. 
Further, it becomes apparent that the recurring 
phrase of the Poetics, cvoracts (or cuvbears) TOY 
mpayparwv, does not denote a mechanical piecing 
together of incidents, but a vital union of the 
parts.’ But, it may be asked, how is the organic 
unity revealed? From what point of view can we 
most clearly realise it ? 

If we have rightly apprehended the general tenor 


1 Cf. p. 339. 
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% Aristotle's teaching in the Poetics, unity—he |‘ .~ 


' f 2° 


Would say—is manifested mainly in two ways. 
¥irst, in the causal connexion that binds together l, | 
the several parts of a play,—the thoughts, the - 
emotions, the decisions of the will, the external — 
events being inextricably interwoven. Secondly, Xn. 
in the fact that the whole series of events, with all 
the moral forces that are brought into collision, 
are directed to a single end. The action as it 
advances converges on a definite point. The 
thread of purpose running through it becomes 
more marked. All minor effects are subordinated 
to the sense of an ever growing unity. The end is 
linked to the beginning with inevitable certainty, — 
and in the end we discern the meaning of the 
whole — ro rédos péyioroy drdyrov. In _ this 
powerful and concentrated impression lies the 
supreme test of unity. 

Aristotle’s conception of the unity of plan 
essential to the drama could not be much better 
summed up than in the following extract from 
Lowell :*— ‘In a play we not only expect a 
succession of scenes, but that each scene should 
lead, by a logic more or less stringent, if not to 
the next, at any rate to something that is to 
follow, and that all should contribute their frac-. 
tion of impulse towards the inevitable catastrophe. 


1 Poet. vi. 10. 
2 J. R. Lowell, The Old English Dramatists, p. 


\ 
d 
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That is to say, the structure should be organic, 
with a necessary and harmonious connexion and 
relation of parts, and not merely mechanical, with 
an arbitrary or haphazard joining of one part ta 
another. It is in the former sense alone that any 
production can be called a work of art.’ 

The general law of unity laid down in the 
Poetics for an epic poem is almost the same as for 
the drama ; but the drama forms a more compact 
and serried whole. Its events are in more direct 
relation with the development of character ; its 
incidents are never incidents and nothing more. 
The sequence of the parts is more inevitable— 
morally more inevitable—than in a story where 
the external facts and events have an independent 
value of theirown. And though the modern drama, 
unlike the ancient, aspires to a certain epic fulness 
of treatment, it cannot violate the determining 
conditions of dramatic form. 

The epic, being of wider compass, can admit many 
- episodes, which serve to fill in the pauses of the. 
action, or diversify the interest.’ They give what 
Aristotle calls wo:xcAia,? embellishment and variety 
to the narrative. The epic moreover advances 
slowly, and introduces ‘retarding’ incidents, — 


1 Poet. xxiii. 3, érerodiors ois StadapBaver THY roinow. xxiv. 
a 3 Ul a 93 “ 3 4 > 
4, 7d peraBadAev Tdv dxovovta Kat éreoodiovy avopoios érew- 
odiots. 
2 Poet. xxiii. 3. 
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incidents by which the Dénouement is delayed, 
and the mental strain for the time relieved, only 
to be intensified again when the climax comes. 
Further, owing to the number of its minor actions, 
the epic, while keeping its essential unity, contains 
the plots of many tragedies ; in the phrase of Aris- 
totle, it is qoAvpv0os:' whereas the drama rejects 
this multiplicity of incidents ; it is of closer tissue, 
pressing forward to an end which controls its entire 
structure. By the very conditions also of dramatic 
tepresentation a play cannot, except through the 
mouth of messengers or by similar means, place 
before us other than successive events. The epic, 
by virtue of its narrative form, can describe actions , 
that are simultaneous? Thus the Odyssey, after ” 
8 long interval, resumes the main story, which had 
been left in suspense; simultaneous and collateral 
incidents are narrated with much fulness of detail, 
4nd the scattered threads bound together in the 
Unity of a single and accelerating action. 
The action, then, of the drama is concentrated, 
While that of the epic is large and manifold. The . 


1 Poet, xviii. 4, xpi) 82 Srep elpnrar moAAdKis pepvarOar Kai 
Si ? zrouiv drorouxdv ciornpa tTpaypoiav. émomouKdy 5 Aeyw 7d 
OA Vuvdov K.7.A, 

en = Poet. xxiv. 4, éxet dé... moAv Te 7 Erorotia idtov dia 7d 

feey TH rian ei evdexer Oat dua “parrépeva roAAa, Mepy 

aes GAAG 7d Eri THS OKNVAS Kal TOY broxpirav Hépos povov" 

Se 17 érororig dd. 73 Sinynoev elvac core woAAG pépy dpa troceiv 
 €Peuvdpeva. 
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primary difference of form is. here a governing 
fact in the development of the two varieties of 
poetry. The epic is a story of the past, the drama 
a representation in the present. The epic story- 
teller can take his time; his imagination travels 
backward to a remote distance, and there expatiates 
at will. He surveys the events of a past, which 
is already a closed book. If he happens to be the 
rhapsodist of an early society, he and his audience 
alike have time immeasurable at their command, 
he to tell, and they to listen. ‘ Behold,’ says King 
Alcinous in the Odyssey, ‘the night is of great 
length unspeakable, and the time for sleep in the 
hall is not yet ; tell me therefore of those wondrous 
deeds. I could abide even till the bright dawn, so 
long as thou couldst endure to rehearse me these 
woes of thine in the hall.’? That is the true temper 
of the epic audience. They will listen through the 
night, and next day desire to take up the tale again. 

The conditions of the drama are the opposite of 
all this. The spectacle of an action evolving itself 
in the present is very different from the leisurely 
recital of an event that has happened in the past. 
The impressions are more vivid in proportion to 
their nearness. Nay, so vivid do they become that 
the spectator, living in the present, becomes almost 
one with the hero whose fortunes he follows. He 
is impatient to see the sequel : he cannot listen to 

1 Odyss, xi. 373-6. 
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long stories, to adventures unconnected with that 
in which the central interest lies. The action which 
nvets his attention is hastening towards its goal. 
By the very fact that the dramatic struggle and 
catastrophe take place before his eyes, the action 
gains a rapidity, partly dramatic, partly lyric, that 
is alien to the epic poem. 

The only dramatic Unity enjoined by Aristotle 
is Unity of Action. It is strange that this should 
still need to be repeated. So inveterate, however, 
is a literary tradition, once it has been established 
under the sanction of high authority, that we still 
find the ‘Three Unities’ spoken of in popular 
writings as a rule of the Poetics. 

It may be interesting here to cast a rapid 
glance over the history of this famous literary 
superstition.’ 

The doctrine of the ‘ Unity of Time,’ or as it 
was sometimes called the ‘ Unity of the Day,’ rests 
on one passage in the Poetics,’ and one only. 


1 For the early history of this doctrine see Breitinger, Les 
Umité d Aristote avant le Cid de Corneille (Genéve 1879); and for 
its history in France, Ad. Ebert, Entwickelungsgeschichte der 
Franzisische Tragédie, vornehmlich in 16. Jahrhundert (Gotha 1858). 

2 Poet. v. 4, ert S€ TH pejKer, <érei> 7 pev (ec. 7 Tpay~pdia) Gre 
parura mevpara: trd pilav mepiodov nAiov evar 7 pixpdv éfad- 
Adrrev, 7 5& erorotia adpwros Tp xpovy, Kai Tort Sadéper: 
xaitot Td mpwrov Gpoiws év Tais Tpaywdiats TovTO Erotouv Kat ev 
TOES Ereriy. 

Teichmiiller (Artst. Forsch. pp. 206 ff.) attempts to show not 
only that pijxos here is the external length of the poem, but also 


s \ 
L ettien © 


an 
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‘Epic poetry and tragedy differ, again, in the length 
of the action: for tragedy endeavours, as far as 
possible, to confine itself to a single revolution of the 
sun, or but slightly to exceed this limit; whereas 
the epic action has no limits of time.’ We have 


that xpdvos is the actual time taken in recitation (or representation}, 
as distinct from the ideal or imaginary time over which the actiom 
extends, He seems to prove his case with respect to pijxos, which 
invariably in the Poetics means external length. But his view of 
Xpovos is open apparently to fatal objections, the chief of which 

are these :—(1) piav mepiodov %Afov can hardly express the day of 

twelve hours. The word zepiodos as applied to a heavenly body 

always means ite full orbit, its motion from a given starting-point 

back again to the same point. This periphrasis, instead of the 

simple phrase piav nuépav, seems expressly designed to indicate 

that the day of twenty-four hours—»épa together with wif—is 

meant. (2) As has been shown by Ribbeck, Rhein. Mus. 24, p. 135, 

the parenthetical remark, rd mpwrov dpoiws év tals tpayepbdiass 

Touro éroiouv kal év Tots éxrecy, tells strongly against Teichmiiller. 

The reference must be to the imaginary time of the action ts the 

play itself. (3) tpaydia throughout the Poetics is used for tragedy 

as a distinct species of poetry, or for a particular tragedy,—never 
for the tragic performance including a tetralogy. (4) paAurra 
metparat loses almost all point if the ypdvos is external time, and 
if id piay .. . efvae instead of its natural sense ‘fall within,’ 
‘be comprised within,’ is forced to mean ‘occupy,’ or ‘fill up,’ 
twelve hours of daylight. 

The translation adopted in the text follows Ueberweg’s explana- 
tion. pyKos is (with Teichmiiller) referred to the actual length of 
the poem, but xpdvos to the internal time of the action. The 
difference in the length of a poem is made to depend on a difference 
in the time occupied by the action. Roughly speaking, such a 
relation generally exists, at least in the drama, But it is far from 
being a strict rule. 

In forming this conclusion on a passage which is still not with- 
out difficulty, I have had the advantage of some correspondence 
with Prof. Bywater. 
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here a rough generalisation as to the practice of the) __ 


Greek stage. The imaginary time of the dramatic 
action is limited, as far as may be, to the day of 
twenty-four hours. The practice, however, did not 
always exist. In the earlier days of tragedy, as 
the next sentence shows, the time-limit was 
igored in the tragic no less than in the epic 
action. 

No strict rule is here laid down. A certain 
historic fact is recorded,—a prevailing, but not an . 
invariable usage. The effort of tragedy was in 
this direction, though the result could not always 
be achieved. Even in the developed Attic drama 
several exceptions to the practice are to be found. 
In the # des months or years elapse between 
the opening of the play and the next scene, The 
Trach: Trachiniae of Sophocles ‘and the Supplices of 
Euripides afford other and striking instances of 
the ‘de violation of the so-called rule. In the 

Aotmennon. even if a definite interval of days 
“€nnot be assumed between the fire - signals 
“Nnouncing the fall of Troy, and the return of 
amemnon, at any rate the conditions of time 
re disregarded and the march of events is 
Maaginatively accelerated! As for the ‘Unity of 


1 On the time-question in the Agamemnon see an article by Prof. 

‘Wis Campbell in the Classical Review, vol. iv. 303-5. On the 

Seneral question of ‘The Unity of Time’ see Verrall, Jon of Eurip. 
Mtr, pp. xlviii ff. (Cambridge Preas). 


-” 
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Place,’ this too was a stage - practice, generally 
observed in the Greek drama but sometimes 
, neglected, more especially in comedy: it is no- 
j where even hinted at in the Poetics, and, as a rule 
of art, has been deduced by the critics from the 
Unity of Time.’ 

~~ There are several very obvious reasons for the 
general observance of the minor Unities in Greek 
tragedy. The simple and highly concentrated 
movement of a Greek play seldom demanded, or 
even permitted, a change of place or intervals 
between the scenes. Such breaks would, as a 
rule, have been liable to disturb the impression of 
the unity of the whole. Moreover, as has been 
often remarked, the Chorus formed an ideal bond 
of union between the separate parts of the action. 
Lessing suggests * that the limitations of time and 
place were necessary in order that the Chorus 
might not seem to be kept too long away from 
their homes. But if once we realise the painful 


1 The formal recognition of the Unity of Place as a third Unity 
dates from Castelvetro’s first edition of the Poetics in 1570: see an 
article by H. Breitinger in Revue Crttique 1879, ii. pp. 478-80. 
In the same article two other points are noted : (1) that Castelvetro 
adopts the theory put forward in the Poetik published 1561 from 
the remains of J. C. Scaliger, identifying the time of the action 
with that of the representation ; (2) that Sir Philip Sidney in his 
Apologte for Poetrie, written soon after 1580 and published in 1595, 
derived from Castelvetro many of the arguments and examples by 
which he maintains his vigorous defence of the Three Unities. 

2 Hamb. Dram. Trans, (Bohn) p. 369. 
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fact that these worthy men are kept standing, it 
may be for twenty-four hours, fasting and in one 
place, our distress will not be perceptibly aug- 
mented if the action is prolonged to thirty-six or 
forty-eight hours. Still, it is true that the constant 
presence of the same group of actors in a theatre 
where there was no drop-scene, no division into 
Acts, did naturally lead to the representation of a | 
continuous and unbroken action. | 
From this point of view the presence of the 
Chorus tended towards Unity of Place and Unity 
of Time. From another point of view the Chorus , 
releases us from the captivity of time. The interval 
covered by a choral ode is one whose value is just 
what the poet chooses to make it. While the time 
occupied by the dialogue has a relation more or 
less exact to real time, the choral lyrics suspend 
the outward action of the play, and carry us still 
firther_away from t away from the world of reality. What 
happens in the interval cannot be measured by 
any ordinary reckoning; it is much or little as the 
needs of the piece demand. A change of place 
directly obtrudes itself on the senses, but time is 
only what it appears tothe mind. The imagination 
travels easily over many hours; and in the Greek 
drama the time that elapses during the songs of 
the Chorus is entirely idealised. 
In interpreting the passage of the Poetics 
above quoted (ch. v. 4), the earlier critics dealt 
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very loosely with the Greek. sreupGras 4 tpayebdia 
says Aristotle. Corneille and D’Aubignac translat 
metparat by dovt, and thereby convert the genera 
statement of fact at once intoarule. Successive 
commentators repeated the error. But the stres 
of the controversy gathered round another point 
What is the meaning of the phrase pilav srepiods: 
naiov, ‘a single revolution of the sun’?) Is it th 
day of twenty-four hours, or the day of twelv 
hours? The Italian critics were divided on thi 
question; so too were the French. Corneille 
declared in favour of twenty-four hours; bu 
proposed, by a stretch of the rule, to allow thirt: 
hours; and even this limit he thought hampering 
He wavers curiously between the true poetic viev 
as to the ideal management of time, and th 
principle of poetic illusion—or rather deceptio. 
—so widely held by his contemporaries, that th 
more exact the reproduction of the conditions o 
reality, the better the art. 

At one moment he says that, if the representa 
tion lasts two hours, the dramatic action ough 
to be the same length, that the resemblance ma: 
be perfect. If, however, the action cannot wit! 
due regard to probability be compressed into tw 
hours, he would allow it to run to four or six o 
ten hours, but not much beyond the twenty-fou 


1 See p. 284 note. 
2 Corneille, Discours iii. Des Trois Unite. 
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Might it not have occurred to him that long before 
the extreme limit of twenty-four or thirty hours 
was reached, the principle of a life-like imitation of 
teality would have been surrendered? No sooner, 
however, has he enunciated the rule than his 
instincts as a poet get the upper hand, and he 
writes: ‘ Above all I would leave the length of the 
action to the imagination of the hearers, and never 
determine the time, if the subject does not require 
it... . What need is there to mark at the opening 
of the play that the sun is rising, that it is noon at 
the third act, and sunset at the end of the last 2’ 
Dacier! disputes the view that the ‘single 
evolution of the sun’ means a day of twenty-four 
hours. He holds it to be monstrous and against 
COmmon sense; ‘it would ruin the verisimilitude.’ 
He fixes twelve hours as the extreme limit of the 
dramatic action, but these may be either in the 
hight or in the day, or half in one and half in 
the other.’ In the perfect tragedy—and here he 
agrees with Corneille—the time of the action and 
Of the representation should coincide. He roundly 
&Sserts that this was an indispensable law of Greek 
tragedy? though this statement is afterwards 
1 Dacier on Aristotle’s Poetics, ch. v. note 21, Trans. (London 
1'705), | 
2 CE D’Aubignac’s translation of 7} puxpdv éfadAdrrecv, ‘ou de 
i ~Shger un peu ce temps,’ i.e. to change from day to night or from 
“ight to day. 


3 Dacier on Poetics, ch. vii. note 14. 
U 
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qualified. If, owing to the nature of the subject, 
the poet cannot observe the rule of strict equi- 
valence, he may have recourse to ‘ verisimilitude’ ; 
and this is stated to be the Aristotelian principle: 
‘Aristotle supplied the defect of necessity by 
probability.’ Thus the law of the edxos and 
dvayxaiov in the Poetics degenerates into a device 
which may lead the audience to imagine that the 
scene on the stage is a facsimile of real life. The 
fallacious principle that the dramatic imitation is 
meant to be in some sense a deception,’ is at the 
basis of all these strange reasonings as to the possible 
equivalence between real and imaginary time. The 
idea exists in Corneille.® It is pushed to its 
extreme by Dacier and Batteux. - Even Voltaire 
commits himself to the absurd position that ‘if 
the poet represents a conspiracy and makes the 


1 Dacier on Poetics, ch. vii. note 18. Here the avayxaioy of 
Aristotle becomes the exact equivalence of the time of the action 
with the time of the representation: the eixds becomes the 
verisimilitude which in default of such equivalence ‘will cheat 
the audience, who will not pry so narrowly as to mind what is 
behind the scenes, provided there be nothing too extravagant.’ 

2 ‘Tt is false that any representation is mistaken for reality ; 
that any dramatic fable, in its materiality, was ever credible, or 
for a single moment was ever credited.—-Dr Johnson, Preface to 
Shakespeare. 

8 With regard to Unity of Place Corneille says: ‘Cela 
aiderait & tromper l’auditeur, qui ne voyant rien qui lui marquat 
la diversité des lieux, ne s’en apercevrait pas, & moins d’une 
reflexion malicieuse et critique, dont il y en a peu qui soient 
capables’ (Disc. iii.).- 
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action to last fourteen days, he must account to me 
for all that takes place in those fourteen days.’ ! 
Unity of Place was generally held to follow as 
a corollary from Unity of Time.? Corneille, the 
first French poet who rigorously observes the rule, 
admits that he finds no such precept in Aristotle.® 
In defending it he is driven to desperate shifts, 
which end in a kind of compromise. He points 


1 So Dacier on Poetics, ch. xviii. note 3: ‘Mr. Corneille is 
satisfied that the audience should know why the actors go out of 
the place where the scene is laid; but he does not think it 
necessary to know what they do during the intervals, neither that 
tis required that the actors should do anything during the 
intervals, but is persuaded that they may sleep then, if they please, 
and not break the continuity of the action. We find just the 
contrary according to Aristotle’s principles, and that it ceases to be 
a tragedy when ’tis so, for this would certainly ruin all the prob- 
ability, if the audience did not know what the actors were doing 
during the intervals; and if the actors have nothing to do, pray 
what does the audience stay for? ‘tis very odd to expect the 
sequel of an action, when the actors have nothing more to do, and 
to be interested in a thing, which the actors are so little concerned 
in, that they may go to sleep. It is needless to say, there is not a 
trace of all this in Aristotle. 

2 Voltaire derives it from Unity of Action on the strangely 
illogical ground that ‘no one action can go on in several places at 
once. But surely a single action can go on in several places 
successively. 

8 Others who had never read the Poetics were not slow to 
assert that all the Unities are there enjoined. Frederick the 
Great (on German Literature) ridicules the plays of Shakespeare as 
ridiculous farces, worthy of the savages of Canada; they offend 
against all the rules of the stage. ‘For these rules are not 
arbitrary ; you will find them in the Poetics of Aristotle, where 
Unity of Place, Unity of Time, and Unity of Interest are pre- 
scribed as the only means of making tragedy interesting.’ 


, 
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out that the moderns are met by a difficulty the 

ancients did not encounter. The Greeks could 
make their kings meet and speak in public. Ira 
France such a familiarity was impossible; roym 1 
personages could not be brought forth from theme 

seclusion of their chambers; nor could privat ««# 
confidences be exchanged anywhere but -in the—= 
private apartments of the several characters. Hast 
would, therefore, admit some extension of the rule=- 
He would allow a change of scene, provided that 
the action represented took place within a singles 
town, and that the scene was not shifted in them© 
same act. Again, the place must be alluded tc— 
only under its general name—Paris, Rome, or the 
like—and the stage decoration must remain un— 
altered so far as this local area is concerned. 

Such were the anxious and minute contrivances’ 
which a great poet devised to enable the imagination 
to do its proper work. The principle, as Batteux 
carefully explained, was that if the scene of the 
action is changed while the spectator remains in 
one place, he will be reminded that he is assisting 
at an unreal performance ; the imitation will be so 
far defective. 

Far better—we feel—in the interests of the 
dramatic art was the practice of the Shakespearian 
theatre,—the bare stage without movable scenery, 
and the frank surrender of all attempt to cheat the 
senses. The poet simply invoked the aid of the 
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imagination to carry his hearers through space and 
time; to 


‘digest 
The abuse of distance, . . .’ 
‘jumping o’er times, 
Turning the accomplishment of many years 
Into an hour-glass.’ 


The problem of the ‘ Unities’ cannot, indeed, 
have presented itself to Aristotle in its modern 
lights. But even if he had known what was to be 
written on the subject, he would, doubtless, have 
taken his stand no less decisively on the funda- 
mental Unity of Action, and refrained from laying 
down any binding rules for change of scene or lapse 
of time. If Unity of Action is preserved, the 
other Unities will take care of themselves. Unity 
of Action is indeed in danger of being impaired by 
marked discontinuity of place or time. There are 
Spanish dramas in which the hero is born in Act 1, 
and appears again on the scene as an old man at 
the close of the play. The missing spaces are 
almost of necessity filled in by the undramatic 
expedient of narrating what has occurred in the 
intervals. Yet even here all depends on the art 
of the dramatist. Years may elapse between 
successive acts without the unity being destroyed, 
as we see from The Winter’s Tale. 

After all, the drama is not possible without a 
certain idealisation of place and time. If the poet 
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has once succeeded in transporting us to a far-off = 
land and a distant age—to ancient Rome or Athens 
—we are not inclined to quarrel with him as to the = 
number of hours or days over which the dramatic = 
action extends. We do not ask at the end of each 
act, what the hour is by poet’s time; and, should _ 
we seek to discover it from indications in the play, 
our curiosity will for the most part be baffled. 
There is no calendar for such a reckoning, no table 
of equivalent hours in the real and the ideal world. 
It is part of the poet’s art to make us forget all 
time; and, if in his company we lose count of 
months and years, we do not cry out against the 
impossibility. For, on the one hand, the imagina- 
tion is not to be cheated by puerile devices into 
, the belief that its world is the world of reality : 
on the other, we can hardly place any limit on the 
demands to which it will respond, if only these 
demands are made by one who knows how. Shake- 
speare deals freely, and as he will, with place and 
time; yet he is generally nearer to the doctrine of 
if Poetics than those who fancied they wrote in 
strict accordance with the rules of that treatise. 
French poets and writers on aesthetics did not 
derive their dramatic rules directly from the Greek 
models on which the Poetics of Aristotle are based. 
The genius of Rome was more congenial to them 
than that of Greece. Seneca, rather than Aeschylus 
or Sophocles, was the teacher of Corneille and Racine, 
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and even Moliére’s comedy was powerfully affected 
by Plautus and Terence. The French, having learnt 
their three Unities from Roman writers, then sought 
to discover for them Aristotelian authority. They 
committed a further and graver error. Instead of 
testing the minor Unities of Time and Place on 
Unity of Action, they subordinated Unity of Action 
to the observance of the other rules. The result 
not unfrequently was to compress into a space of 
Wwelve or twenty-four hours a crowded sequence of 
incidents and a4 series of mental conflicts which 
needed a fuller development. The natural course 
of the action was cut short, and the inner con- 
sistency of character violated. A similar result 
followed from the scrupulous precautions taken 
to avoid a change of scene. The characters, in- 
stead of finding their way to the place where 
dramatic motives would have taken them, were 
compelled to go elsewhere, lest they should violate 
the Unities. The external rule was thus observed, 
but at the cost of that inward logic of character 
and events, which is prescribed by the Poetics. 
The failures and successes of the modern stage alike \ 


prove the truth of the Aristotelian principle, that Js 
Unity of Action is the higher and controlling law |: 


of the drama. The Unities of Time and Place, so 


far as they can claim any artistic importance, are i 


of secondary and purely derivative value. 


ya: 
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CHAPTER VIII 
THE IDEAL TRAGIC HERO 


Wrra the exception of the definition of tragedy 
itself, probably no passage in the Poetics has given 
rise to so much criticism as the description of the 
ideal tragic hero in ch. xiii. The qualities requisite 
to such a character are here deduced from the 
primary fact that the function of tragedy is to 
produce the katharsvs of pity and fear ; pity being 
felt_for a person who, if net—wholly innocent, 
meets with suffering beyond—his—deserts; fear 
being awakened when the sufferer is a man of like 
nature with ourselves. Tragic character must be 
exhibited through the medium of a plot which has 
the capacity of giving full satisfaction to these | 
emotions. Certain types, therefore, of character 
and certain forms of catastrophe are at once 
excluded, as failing either in whole or in part to 
produce the tragic effect. 

In the first place, the spectacle of a man 


1 See pp. 255 sqq. 


— ae 
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eminently good * undergoing the change from pros- 
perous to adverse fortune dwakens neither pity nor 
fear. It shocks or repels us (uapov dorw). Next, 
and utterly devoid of tragic quality, is the repre- 
sentation of the bad man who experiences the 
contrary change from distress'to prosperity. Pity 
and fear are here alike wanting. Even the sense 
of justice (7d PiAdvOpwrov)* is unsatisfied. The 
impression left by such a spectacle is, indeed, the 


1 The ércecays of Poet. xiii. 2 is from the context to be identified 
with 6 dpery Stadépwv Kat Suxacocvvy of § 3. 

2 Vahlen here (ch. xiii. 2) takes 7d @tAdvOpwrov in its ordinary 
sense, as human sympathy with suffering, even if the suffering be 
deserved, and the sympathy, therefore, fall short of €Aeos. But the 
comparison of ch. xviii. 6 suggests a more special meaning. The 
outwitting of the clever rogue and the defeat of the brave villain 
are there given as instances of 7d diAdvOpwrov. It appears to 
denote that which gratifies the moral sense, which produces a 
feeling of satisfied justice. So it is taken by Zeller, Susemihl and 
others. Properly it is a sympathetic human feeling ; and this 
may be evoked either by the sight of suffering (merited or un- 
merited), or by the punishment of the evil-doer. In Rhe. ii. 9. 
1386 b 26 sympathy with unmerited suffering—namely, ¢éAcos— 
has as its other side the sense of satisfaction over merited mis- 
fortune—what is here called 73 diAdvOpwrov. 6 pév yap AvTov- 
prevos ext rots dvagiws Kaxompayovow noOnoerar } GAvmos Errat 
éri trois évavriws Kaxotpayoto.v: ofov tovs matpadoias Kat 
pearpovors, Grav TUXwor TYywwplas, ovdels av AvTNOein xpyoTos: 
def yap xaipev ext rots rovovrous. Mr. Lock has given me an 
interesting illustration of gAdvOpwrov in the meaning here 
assigned to it from the Book of Wisdom i. 6, piAdvOpwrov yap 
arveupa capia kai ovx dOwice tov BrAGadpnpov. 

With ¢iAdvOpwrroy, ‘ satisfying to human feeling,’ may be com- 
pared the later use of the word (common eg. in Plutarch), of 
‘ pleasing,’ ‘ gratifying,’ in a more general way. 
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exact opposite of édeos,\‘ pity’: it is that which 


_ the Greeks denoted by véueors, the mghteous anger 


or moral indignation excited by undeserved, good 
fortune." Again, there is the overthrow of the 
utter villain (6 o0dpa rovnpos),—a catastrophe 
that satisfies the moral sense, but is lacking in the 
higher and distinctively tragic qualities. Lastly, 
Aristotle mentions the case which in his view 
answers all the requirements of art. It is that of 
a man [who morally stands midway between the 
two extremes. He is not eminently good or just, 
though he leans to the side of goodness. He is 
e e e ; a 
involved in misfortune, not, however, as the result 
of deliberate vice, but through some great flaw of 
character or fatal error in conduct.? He is, more- 
over, illustrious in rank and‘ fortune; the chief 
motive, no doubt, for this requirement being that 
the signal nature of the catastrophe may be more 
strikingly exhibit 

Another possible case remains, though it is not 
among those here enumerated. . The good man 
may be represented as passing from adversity to 
prosperity. On Aristotle’s principles this would 

1 Rhet. ii. 9. 1386 b 9, dvrixerrac 5é tp éXecivy paddurra pev 6 
KaAdovot veuerav: Ty yap AvreioOar eri rais dvagiats Kaxo- 
Tpayiais dvrixeiuevov éore Tpdrov Tiva Kai awd TOU avTov 7OoUs 
7) Aurea Oat evi rais dvagiats edrpayiats. 

2 Poet. xiii, 4, BeAtiovos parXov 7 yxelpovos. 

5 Pod. xiii. 3, pyre 61d xaxiay cat poxOypiav petaBddAwy cis 
tHv Svorvxiav ddA Se? auapriav ted, xiii, 4, pr Sia pox Onpiav 
GAAG de’ dpapriav peyadrny. 


— 
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fail to produce the proper tragic effect ; for, though 
in the course of the action we may be profoundly 
moved by the spectacle of threatened ruin, the 
total impression is alien to tragedy. The ‘happy 
ending, frequent as it is in Greek and in all 
‘dramatic literature, comes under the same general 
censure as attaches to a plot with a double thread 
of interest, and a double catastrophe,—prosperity 
for the good, misfortune for the bad.’ Aristotle 
‘observes that ‘owing to the weakness of the 
audience’ a play so constructed generally passes 
as the best.? The effect is that of 1d diAdvOpwrrov 


1 Poet, xiii. 7, Sevrépa 8 4 rpwrn Aeyopévyn td Tivav eoriv 
[ovorracis] 9 SerAqv re rHv cioracw Exovca, KdBarep 7 ’Oddo- 
vesa, xal reAevrava éF évavrias Trois BeATions Kat xeipoow. 

2 Poet. xiii. 7, Soxe? 52 elvac rpary Sia. THv TOV Oedrpwv aoGE- 
vecay. Cf. Twining ii. 116, ‘Chaucer’s monk had the true Aristotelic 
idea of Tragedy :— 

Tragedie is to sayn a certain storie, 
As olde*ooks maken us memorie, 
Of him that stood in great prosperitee, 
And is yfallen out of high degree 
In to miserie, and endeth wretchedly. 
But the knight and the host were among the Oearai ao Geveis : 
Ho! quod the knight, good sire, no more of this : 
That ye have said is right ynough ywis, 
And mochel more ; for litel heviness 
Is right enough to mochel folk, I gesse. 
I say for me, it is a gret disese, 
Wher as men have ben in gret welth and ese, 
To heren of hir soden fall, alas ! 
And the contrary is joye and gret solas, 
As when a man has ben in poure estat, 
And climbeth up, and wexeth fortunat, 
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above mentioned : reward and punishment are in 
exact correspondence with desert. He himeelf 


And ther abideth in prosperitee ; 
Swiche thing is gladsom, as it thinketh me, 
And of swiche thing were goodly for to telle.” — 

The Aristotelian view is maintained in Spectator No. 40, Tatler 
No. 82. On the other hand cf. Dryden, Preface to Spantsh Friar : 
‘It is not so easy a business to make a tragedy end happily ; for 
tis more difficult to save than it is to kill. The dagger and the 
cup of poison are always in readiness, but to bring the action to 
the last extremity, and then by probable means to recover all, will 
require the art and judgment of a writer and cost him many a 
pang in the performance.’ ; : 

Dr. Johnson gives expression to the extreme view of ‘ poetical 
justice’ in his criticism of King Lear (vol. iii 164—5). ‘Shak- 
speare has suffered the virtue of Cordelia to perish in g just cause, 
contrary to the natural idea of justice, to the hope of the reader, 
and what is yet more strange, to the faith of chronicles, Yet this 
conduct is justified by the Spectator, who blames Tate for giving 
Cordelia success and happiness in his alteration, anf declares that, 
in his opinion, the tragedy has lost half its beauty. Dennis has 
remarked, whether justly or not, that to secure the favourable 
reception of Cato, the town was poisoned with much false and 
abominable criticism, and that endeavours had been used to discredit 
and decry poetical justice. A play in which the wicked prosper, 
and the virtuous miscarry, may doubtless be good, because it is a 
just representation of the events of human life: but since all 
reasonable beings naturally love justice, I cannot easily be per- 
suaded, that the observation of justice makes a play worse ; or that 
if other excellencies are equal, the audience will not always rise 
the better pleased for the triumph of persecuted virtue. In the 
present case the public has decided. Cordelia from the time of 
Tate has always retired with victory and felicity. And if my 
sensations could add anything to the general suffrage, I might relate, 
I was many years ago so shocked by Cordelia’s death, that I know 
not whether I ever endured again to read the last scenes of the 
play till I undertook to revise them as an editor.’ 
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regards the pleasure hence «derived as_ proper 
rather to comedy, where all discords are reconciled, 
the bitterest foes part as friends, ‘no one slays or 
is slain’ :'—or, as Goethe in a similar context puts 
it, ‘no one dies, every one is married.’ 
The stress laid in this chapter on the unhappy | 
ending 18 the key to the striking phrase in which | 
Euripides, with all his faults of dramatic structure, 


-4 


| 


is pronounced to be ‘still the most tragic of | 


poets.’* The saying must be read along with 


1 Poet, xiii. 8. Cf. Schol. on Eurip. Orest. p. 347 (Dind.), 7 

xatdAngis Tis tpaywdias 7 cis Opnvov 7) eis rdBos KaTadrrer, » Se 
THs Kwppdias eis orovdas Kai dtadAayads, GOev dparar rode rd 
Spaya xwpuxy Karadyfer ypnodpevov: SiadAayat yap zpos Meve- 
Aaov xai Opéornv. Arg. to Alcest. p. 87. 9 (Dind.), 7d 5é Spaya 
eOTe TATUPLKWTEPOY, OTL Eis yapay Kali 7S0VV KaTaoTpEepel* Tapa 
Tois tpaytixois éxBdAXerat ws avoikea THS TpayLKHs Toujorews 6 
ve Opéorns xat 9 “AAknotis ws ex Tupdopas pev apxdopeva, eis 
evdacnoviay S¢ kat xapav Aj~avta. éore Se padrAov xwpwdias 
éxdpeva. 
_ 2 Poet. xiii, 6, 6 Evperidns ef wai ta GAAG py ed olxovopet 
dAAa tpayixwratds ye Twv TotnTwv datverat. The praise is 
here further limited by the consideration that the effectiveness of 
his tragedies depends on stage representation and on good acting: 
émi yap Tov oKynvev Kul Tov GywVwY TpayiKWTaTat ai ToLaUTAL 
daivorrar, dv xaropOwiacrv. 

The ‘ powerful tragic effect’ on the stage (tpay:nwratu paivor- 
Tat, Tpayixuraros ye paiverat) is a serious reservation for Aristotle 
to make, for he requires a good tragedy to produce its proper effect 
merely by reading, ch. xiv. 1. See Susemihl (Introd. p. 29), who 
also compares the use of tpay:xés in a somewhat restricted sense 
in the two other passages where it occurs in the Poetics,—xiv. 7, 
TO TE Yap puapdy Exe, Kai OV TpayiKov: arabes ydp (where Tpa- 
ysxév implies tragic disaster), and xviii. 5 (applied to Agath 
TpayiKoyv yap TovTo kal @iAdvOpwrov. Its limitation i 
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certain limiting expressions in the context, and 
in other passages of the Poetics. But whatever 
deductions may have to be made from the force of 
the phrase, the estimate of Euripides here given is 
directly connected’ by Aristotle with the preference 
of the poet for the true tragic ending. 
—~—~_ Reverting now to the several types of excluded 
characters, we may consider Aristotle's conclusions 
more in detail. First, the ésrvesys or perfectly 
blameless character is deemed unfit to be a tragic 
hero on the ground that wholly unmerited suffer- 
ing causes repulsion, not fear or pity. Why, we 
may ask, not pity? Surely we feel pity for one 
who is in the highest sense dydfvos, an innocent 
sufferer? In reply it has been sometimes said that 
such persons themselves despise the pain of suffer- 
ing; they enjoy so much inward consolation thatV 
they have no need of our sympathy. ‘Si vis me 
flere dolendum est primum ipsi tibi.’ This may 
appear a cynical reflection, though it can be so 


~ 


passage is very remarkable in connexion with ¢:AdvOpwrov. The 
discomfiture of the wicked man, there spoken of, does not answer 
to the true tragic idea; it merely ‘ satisfies the moral sense’; so 
that tpaycxov can hardly mean much more than strikingly 
dramatic. In ch. xiii. 6 the chief thought is the pathetic and 
moving power of Euripides. Cf. Probl. xviii. 6. 918 a 10, dia ri 7 
mapaxatadoy? €v Ttais gdais tpayisv; where wa@yrexdvy in the 
next line is used as an equivalent. In Plato Rep. x. 602 B, rovs re 
THS TPaytKnS Toujoews Gmrropévous év tauPelos kai év Ewece, the 
word includes the sad narratives of epic poetry as well as of tragedy. 
1 Poet. xiii. 6, 516 Kai «.7.A. 
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pat as to convey a real truth. The pity we feel 


* for outward misfortune may be sunk _j 


admiration for the courage with which it is borne. 
Aristotle’s answer, however, would probably be 


different. He too would say that pity is expelled 
by a stronger feeling ; as in the Rhetoric ‘terror 
tends to drive out pity.’ But the mention here 
of 7d yapov suggests that the sense of outraged 
justice would displace the softer emotions. Lessing, 
agreeing with Aristotle on the main point, takes 
occasion to enforce his own favourite theory— 
not Aristotelian—which attributes a direct moral 
purpose to tragedy. He speaks of the ‘mere/ 
thought in itself so terrible, that there should be 
human beings who can be wretched without any 
guilt of their own.’ ? 

The unqualified rejection of such a theme as 
unsuited to tragedy may well surprise us. Aristotle 
had not to go beyond the Greek stage to find a 
guiltless heroine whose death does not shock the 
moral sense. Nothing but a misplaced ingenuity, or 
a resolve at all costs to import a moral lesson into 
the drama, can discover in Antigone any fault or 
failing which entailed on her suffering as its due 
penalty. She was so placed that she had to 
choose between contending duties; but who can 
doubt that she chose aright? She sacrificed the 


1 Rhet. ii. 8. 1386 a 21, quoted supra p. 260. 
2 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) p. 435. 
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lower duty to the higher; and if, in so doing, her 
conduct fell short of formal perfection, the defert 
lay in the inherent one-sidedness of all human 
action in an imperfect world. Hers was a ‘sinless 
crime,’ nor could Aristotle on his own principles 
call her other than ézreseys, ‘good’ in the fullest 
sense of the word. 

Yet his reluctance to admit a perfect character 
to the place of the protagonist has been almost 
justified by the history of the tragic drama. Such 
a character has been rarely chosen, and still more 
rarely has been successful. But the reason 
assigned in this passage does not appear to be 


_ the true one. Blameless goodness has seldom the 


quality needed to make it dramatically interesting. 
It wants the motive power which leads to decisive 
acts of will, which impels others to action and 
produces a collision of forces. Dramatic character 


; implies some self-assertive energy. It is not a 


rounded or perfect whole; it realises itself within 
a limited sphere, and presses forward passionately 
in a single direction. It has generally a touch 


_ of egotism, by which it exercises a controlling 


influence over circumstances or over the wills of 

minor characters that are grouped around it. 

Goodness, on the other hand, with its unselfish, 

its self-effacing tendency, is apt to be immobile and 

uncombative. In refusing to strike back it brings 
1 Soph. Ant. 74, do0va ravoupyjcac’. 


| 
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the action to a standstill. Even where it has no 
lack of strong initiative, its impersonal ardour in 
the cause of right has not the same dramatic 
fascination as the spectacle of human weakness or 
passion, doing battle with the fate it has brought 
upon itself. 

Mazzini conceived the idea of a new drama in 
which man shall no longer appear as a rebel 
against the laws of existence, or the victim of an 
external struggle with his own nature, but as the 
ally of Providence, co-operating with the powers 
of good in that secular conflict whose drama is 
the history of the world. We may doubt whether 
such a drama can in the true sense be tragic. 
The death of the martyr—of the hero who leads 
a forlorn hope—of the benefactor of mankind who 
bears suffering with unflinching fortitude, and 
through suffering achieves moral victory—fills us 
with emotions of wonder and admiration; but it 
ean hardly produce the thrill of fear or tragic awe, 
which Aristotle rightly felt to be an indispensable 
factor in true tragedy.’ The reason perhaps is 
that tragedy, in its pure idea, shows us a mortal 
will engaged in an unequal struggle with destiny 
whether that destiny be represented by the forces 
within or without the mind. The conflict reaches 


1 Corneille (Discours ii. De la Tragédie) objects to 
martyrs from the stage, and adduces his own P 
of his view—a very doubtful example. 

x 
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its tragic issue when the individual perishes, but 
through his ruin the disturbed order of the world 
is restored and the moral forces re-assert their 
sway. The death of the martyr presents to uw 
not the defeat, but the victory of the individual; 
the issue of a conflict in which the individual is 
ranged on the same side as the higher powers, and 
the sense of suffering consequently lost in that of 
moral triumph. 

The next case is that of the bad man who 3 
raised from adverse to prosperous fortune. This, 
says Aristotle, is most alien to the spirit of tragedy. 
No one will dispute the observation; though we 
cannot adopt Dacier’s reason for accepting it. 
‘There is nothing more opposed to the refining 
of the passions than the prosperity of the wicked; 
instead of correcting, it nourishes and strengthens 
them ; for who would take the trouble to get rid 
of his vices, if they made him happy?’* Good 
fortune following upon a course of bad actions is 
frequent enough in life; none the less it is to be 
rigorously excluded from tragic and, indeed, from 
all art. It may excite a lively sense of impending 
terror, though even this is denied by Aristotle. 
It certainly awakens no pity, and—we may add 
with Aristotle—it offends the sense of justice. 
Even granting that art must touch us through 
our aesthetic sensibility, and has nothing directly 

1 Dacier on Poetics, ch. xiii: Trans, (London 1705). 
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to do with the sense of justice, the aesthetic effect 
itself will be one of pain and disquiet ; the doubt 
and disturbance which arise from the spectacle of 
real life will be reproduced and perhaps intensified. 
In the drama our view of the universe needs to 
be harmonised, not confused; we expect to find 
the connexion of cause and effect in a form that 
Satisfies the rational faculty. To suspend the 
°Peration of the moral law by the triumph of . 
Wickedness is to introduce the reign of caprice or 
blind chance. 

The overthrow of signal villainy is next set 
&8ide by Aristotle as unsuited to tragedy,—in 
SPite, as he expressly says, of the satisfaction it 
Offers to the moral sense. P cannot feel pity 
When the suffering is deserved ; we cannot feel fear 
When the sufferer is so far removed in nature from 
Ourselves. Here again the judgment of Aristotle, 
if tested by concrete examples, receives on the 
whole striking confirmation. Yet this is precisely 

one of the cases where the inadequacy of his rules 
is most apparent. The limitation of view arises 
from applying a purely ethical instead of an - 
- aesthetic standard to dramatic character. Crime 
a8, crime has, it is true, no place in art; it is 
common, it is ugly. But crime may be presented 
in another light. Wickedness on a grand scale, 
resolute and intellectual, may raise the criminal 
above the commonplace and invest him with a 


\ . 
\yo a ol 
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sort of dignity. There is something terrible andi& 
sublime in mere will-power working its evil way. 

dominating its surroundings, with a superhuman 
energy. The wreck of such power excites in us am 
certain tragic sympathy; not indeed the genuine= 
pity which is inspired by unmerited suffering, bu&= 
a sense of loss and regret over the waste or misus== 


of gifts so splendid. 


It needs, however, the genius of a Shakespeare= 
to portray this potent and commanding villainy— 
It was a perilous task to concentrate the whole= 
interest of a play round a character such ac 
Richard III.; and we may doubt whether Shake— 
speare himself would have ventured on it in the= 
maturer period of his genius. The ancient dramam- 
offers nothing comparable to this great experiment— 
—no such embodiment of an entirely depraved will —» 
loveless and unhuman, fashioning all things wit=m™ 
relentless adaptation to its own ends, yet stand—— 
ing sufficiently aloof from life to jest over it with 
savage humour. The wickedness of Richard HI 
is on a different level from that of Iago. Im 
Iago we have no heroic criminal, but a plotter o— 
a meaner order, in whom the faculty of intrigue= 
amounts almost to genius; coldly diabolical, more=— 
malignant even than Richard, and delighting in evi 4 
for its own sake. Richard, equally devoid of mora 
scruple, and glorying in his ‘ naked villainy,’ is ye® 
& prince with royal purposes and an insight into 
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allairs, His masterpieces of crime are forged by 


_ intellect and carried out with artistic finish and 


completeness. The moral sense is kept half in 
abeyance up to the close of such a drama. The 
badness of the man is almost lost in the sense of 


/ 


power. Tragic pity there cannot be for the 


protagonist; hardly even for his victims: terror . 


and grandeur leave little room for any gentler 
feelings. ; 

There is a certain ‘contradiction, Schiller 
observes,’ ‘between the aesthetic and the moral 
judgment.’ ‘Theft, for example, is a thing 
absolutely base . . . it is always an indelible 
brand stamped upon the thief, and aesthetically 
speaking he will always remain a base object. On 
this point taste is even less forgiving than morality, 
and its tribunal is more severe. . . . According to 
this view a man who robs would always be an 
object to be rejected by the poet who wishes to 
present serious pictures. But suppose this man is 
at the same time a murderer, he is even more to 
be condemned than before by the moral law. But 
in the aesthetic judgment he is raised one degree 
higher. . . .-He who abases himself by a vile 
action can to a certain extent be raised by a 
crime, and can be thus reinstated in our aesthetic 
estimation. . . . In presence of a deep and horrible 
crime we no longer think of the quality but of 


1 Schiller’s Aesthetical Kssays, p. 251 (Bell and Sons). 


a 


f 
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the awful consequences of the action. . . . Directly 
we begin to tremble, all the delicacies of taste are 
reduced to silence. . . . In a word, the base element 
disappears in the terrible.’ 

Aristotle does not appear to have been alive 
to this effect of art. Still it must not be inferred 
from this passage, nor again from ch. xv.,’ that all 
artistic portraiture of moral depravity is forbidden. 
The Menelaus of Euripides is twice cited as an 
example of character ‘ gratuitously bad,’? a phrase 
which implies that there may be a badness that is 
required by the dramatic motive and the structure 
of a play.* It will fall under the wider law which 
demands the light and shade of contrasted characters, 
—characters either standing out against one another 
in strong relief, or each forming the complement of 
the other. Thus we have such pairs as Antigone 
and Ismene, Odysseus and Neoptolemus, Lear and 
Gloucester, Hamlet and Laertes, Brutus and Antony. 
The principle once admitted will allow of the utmost 
divergence of ethical type. Aristotle admits the 
principle, but in a cursory and parenthetic manner, 
nor does he seem to have been aware of its range 
and significance. 

We now come to the ideal protagonist of tragedy, 
as sketched in this chapter. He is composed of 
mixed elements, by no means supremely good, but 
a man ‘like ourselves’ (Suovos). The expression, if 

1 Poet. xv. 1-2, 8. 7? Poet. xv. 5, xxv. 19. 8 See p. 224. 


| 
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taken alone, might seem to describe a person of 
mecliocre virtue and average powers. But Aristotle 
must ne not be read in detached sections; and the 
comparison of ch. ui. and ch. xv. with our passage ~ 
shows us that this character, while it has its basis 
in reality, transcends it by a certain moral eleva- ° 
tion.. We could wish that Aristotle had gone 
further and said explicitly, fthat in power, even 
more than in virtue, the tragic hero must be. raised 
above the ordinary level; that he must possess a 
deeper vein of feeling, or heightened powers of 
intellect or will; that the morally trivial, rather 
than the morally bad, is fatal to tragic effect. 
it 18, we arrive at the result that the tragic hero is 
a man of noble nature, like ourselves in elemental 
feelings and emotions; idealised, indeed, but with 
so large a share of our common humanity as to , 
enlist our eager interest and sympathy. He falls 
from a position of lofty eminence; and the disaster / 
that wrecks his life may be traced not to deliberate: 
wickedness, but to some great error or frailty,  ——™ 
This last expression is not free from difficulty, 
and has been variously interpreted. The word 
dpaptia by usage admits of various shades of mean- 
ing. Asa synonym of dydprnya and as applied to: 
a single act,” it denotes an error due to inadequate 







1 See p. 230. 
2 eg, Aeach. Prom. 8, rovaa dé Tot 
dpaptias ode Set Geois Sovvas Sixnv. 


J 


2 
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knowledge of particular circumstances. According 
to strict usage we should add the qualification, that 
the circumstances are such as might have been 
known.’ Thus it would cover any error of judg- 
ment arising from a hasty or careless view of the 
special case; an error which in some degree is 
morally culpable, as it might have been avoided. 
Error of this kind has the highest claim to pity or 
consideration.* But dyapria is also more laxly 
applied to an error due to unavoidable 1 ee 
for which the more proper term is drvynya, ‘ 
fortune.’ * In either case, however, the error_is 
unintentional; it arises from want of knowl : 
and its moral quality will depend on whether 
the individual is himself responsible for his 
ignorance. 

Distinct from this, but still limited in its refer- 
ence to a single act, is the moral dyapria proper, 
a fault or error where the act is conscious and 






1 Eth. Nic. v. 8. 1135 b 16, Grav pév otv rapaddyuws 4 BAGBy 
yevntat, arixnua’ Grav S€ ur) mapaddyws, dvev 8 xaxias, dudprynpa 
(Gpaprdve: pev yap Srav 4 apy év ary 7 THS airias, drvyel 8 
Grav éfwOev): Grav Se cidas pen oy tpoBovdrcioas S€, adixnpa. 
Cf. Rhet. i. 13. 1374 b 6. 

2 Eth. Nw. iii. 2.1110 b 33, 7 Ka@’ &xaora (ayvo.a), év ofs 
kal rept dj) mpagis’ év rovros yap Kat €deos Kal ovyyvwpn’ 6 
yap Tovrwy Tt dyvowv daKxovoiws mpdrre. iii. 1. 1109 b 31, ésr 
5€ Trois dxouriow ovyyvapns (yivopevys). 

8 In Eth, Nic. v. 8.1135 b 12 ra per’ dyvolas apapripara 
include (a) @ ayvowy tis mpdrre:=dpapripara proper, (b) & Sx’ 


dyvoudy Tis MpaTTet = ATVYHpaTa. 
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intentional, but not deliberate. Such are acts 
Committed in anger or passion.? 

Lastly, the word may denote a defect of character, 
distinct on the one hand from an isolated error or 
fault, and, on the other, from the vice which has its 
Seat in a depraved will. This use, though rarer, is N ow 

still Aristotelian.? Under this head would be in- 

claded any human frailty or moral weakness, a flaw 

of character that is not tainted by a vicious purpose. 

In our passage, there is much to be said in favour 
of the last sense, as it is here brought into relation 
With other words of purely moral significance, 
Words moreover which describe not an isolated act,® 
but a more permanent state. 


1 In Eth, Nic. v. 8.1135 b 22 such an act is called an adixnpa, 
but the agent is not ddcxos: ratra yap BAdmrrovres kal dpaprd- 
vovTes Gdtkovot pév, Kal GdiKnpaTa Eo, ov pevros rw adiKos Sid 
Tavra ovde rovnpol, . . . 5d Kadws Ta éx Oupod ovK Ex mpovoias 
xpiverat. But in Eth. Nic. iii. 1.1110 b 6 the man who acta in 
anger or drunkenness acts dyvowy or ovx etdws, though not de’ 
ayvovav: the acta, therefore, are duaptypara. 

2 Thus dpapria is oppdésed to xaxia: Eth. Nic. vii. 4. 1148 
a 2,7 pév yap axpacia Wéyerar ovx ws dpaptia povov ddAXa Kat 
ws kakia Tis 7 atAds otca 4 KaTad Te pepos. But dpapria is 
sometimes used loosely as a euphemistic phrase for the vicious state 
of the adcxoe who act from 7 xaOdAov ayvoue or 7 €v TH Tpoatperer 
ayvoww: Eth. Nic. iii 1. 1110 b 29, da thy rovavrnv dpapriav 
adixoe Kat GAws KaKot yivovrat. 

8 Poet. xiii. 3, 6 pyre dpery Stadepwv Kai Sixatcoovyy, pyre dia 
Kaxiav Kat poxOnpiav peraBddrAwy eis THY Svoruxiay: xiii. 4, 11) 
Sia poxOnpiav GAAG Si’ dpapriav peyddnv. It must be owned, 
however, that peydAn is not a natural adjective to apply to a 
mental quality or a flaw in conduct. 
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On the other hand, there are many indication 
in the Poetics that the Oedipus Tyrannus of 
Sophocise is Aristotle’s ideal play. Now Oedipus, 
though of a hasty and impulsive temperament, 
with something too of proud self-assertion, cannot, 
broadly speaking, be said to have owed his ruin 
to any striking moral defect. His character was 
not the determining factor in his fortunes. He, if 
any man, was in a genuine sense the victim of 
circumstances. In slaying Laius he was probably 
in some degree morally culpable. But the act 
was done certainly after provocation, and possibly 
n self-defence. His life was a chain of errors, 
the most fatal of all being the marriage with his 
mother. All minor acts of ignorance culminated 
here; and yet it was a purely unconscious offence 
to which no kind of blame attached. If Oedipus 
is the person who suggested to Aristotle the 
formula of this chapter, we can hardly limit the 
word to its moral meaning, as marking either a 
defect of character or a single passionate or 
inconsiderate act. dyapria may well include the 
three meanings above mentioned, which in English 
cannot be covered by a single term.* The larger 
sense, if it may be assumed, will add to the 


1 Oecd. Col. 992. 


3 ® For : Aaclig 2 a in successive lines shifting from the 
sense of oluntary wrong-doing cf. Oed. Col. 
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profound significance of Aristotle’s remark. _A - 


single great error, whether morally culpable or 
not; a single great defect in a character otherwise 
rn and all of these may carry with them. 
the tragic issues of life and death. 

In any case no sharp distinction can be drawn 
between moral and purely intellectual error, least 
of all by a philosopher who laid as much stress 
as Aristotle did on right knowledge as an element 
in conduct. A moral error easily shades off into 
a mere defect of judgment. But that mere defect 
may work as potently as crime. Good_intentions 
do not make actions right, The lofty disinterested- 
ness of Brutus cannot atone for his want of practical 

insight. In the scheme of the universe a wholly 
unconscious error violates the law of perfection ; it 
disturbs the moral order of the world. Distinctions 
of motive—the moral guilt or purity of the agent 
—are not here in question. So too in tragedy 
those are doomed who innocently err no less than 
those who sin consciously. Nay, the tragic irony . 
sometimes lies precisely herein, that owing to some 
inherent frailty or flaw—it may be human short- 
sightedness, it may be some error of blood or 
judgment—the very virtues of a man hurry him 

éret xa’ airév y’ ovx av éLer'pots épot 

dpaprias Gvedos ovdév, avO’ Grou 

Tad’ eis ésavrdv Tovs euovs BO’ npapravov. 
The first auapria is a conscious sin which might have brought 
on him involuntary guilt as a divinely-sent expiation.' 


° 
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forward to his ruin. Othello in the modern drama, 
Oedipus in the ancient—widely as they differ in 
moral guilt—are the two most conspicuous examples 
of ruin wrought by characters, noble indeed, but 
not without defects, acting in the dark, and, as it 
seemed, for the best. 

We should probably be putting too great a 
pressure on the words of Aristotle and should go 
beyond his intention, if we sought to include under 
the rule of ch. xiii. such a character as Macbeth. 
Still the thought of our passage lends itself easily 
to this enlargement of the meaning. Macbeth 
does not start with criminal purpose. In its 
original quality his nature was not devoid of 
nobility. But with him the dyapria, the primal 
defect, is the taint of ambition, which under the 
promptings of a stronger character than his own 
and a more vivid imagination works in him as a 


. subtle poison. In a case such as this, tragic fear 


is heightened into awe, as we trace the growth of 
a mastering passion, which beginning in a fault 
or frailty enlarges itself in its successive stages, 
till the first false step has issued in crime, and 
crime has engendered fresh crime It is of the 
essence of a great tragedy to bring together the 
beginning and the end; to show the one implicit 
in the other. The intervening process disappears ; 
the causal chain so unites the whole that the first 
cpaptia bears the weight of the tragic result. 
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Aristotle’s theory of the tragic character has 
suggested two divergent lines of criticism. On 
the one hand it is urged, that the rule 8 dyapriay 
leaves no room for a ‘true tragic collision.’ The - 
fate of the hero is determined by forces outside 
the control of the human will. A mere error, due 
to the inherent limitations of man’s faculties, 
brings ruin. Thus, it is said, the highest form of 
tragedy in which character is destiny, is at once 
excluded. Nothing is left but the drama of an 
external fate. 

This objection assumes that the tragic dyaprtia 
is in truth no more than an drivynya, a mere 
accident, a misadventure, the circumstances being 
such that reason and foresight are unavailing. 
Now, even if the word, as here used, were so 
limited, a collision of forces such as is essential 
to the drama would not be wanting. If a man is 
so placed that he is at war with the forces outside 
him—either the forces of the universe, the fixed 
conditions of existence, the inevitable laws of life, 
which constitute ‘Fate’; or the forces that reside 
in other wills that cross and thwart his own—the 
result may be a tragic conflict. The ancient drama 
is chiefly, though by no means exclusively, the 
representation of a conflict thus unwittingly begun, 
however much purpose may be involved in its 
later stages. The spectacle of a man struggling 
with his fate affords ample scope for the display 
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of will-power and ethical qualities. The Oedipus 
Tyrannus portrays a tragic conflict none the less 
moving because the original error which leads to 
the catastrophe springs from the necessary blindness 
and infirmity of human nature. 

But if we yield the main contention of these 
critics, and admit that a ‘true tragic collision’ is 
one in which character and passion determine 
destiny ; in which the individual knowingly enters 
on a conflict where the forces enlisted on either 
side are chiefly moral forces, Aristotle’s phrase, if 
we have rightly interpreted it, will still include 
the most interesting and significant of such cases 
The great frailty will then be a moral frailty. 
- The resulting collision will in general be one of 
two kinds. Hither the individual ftom levity or 
passion violates a known right, encroaches on a 
sphere not his own, and provokes a conflict which 
reacts on his character and culminates in tragic 
disaster: or the collision will be one between 
internal moral forces, the scene of the conflict 
being the heart of man. Hence we get the 
struggles of conscience, the wavering purpose, 
the divided will,—dramatic motives rarely found 
in the older Greek tragedians, but which with 
Kuripides entered into the domain of the drama, 
and thenceforth held an assured place. The 
objection, therefore, to this extent appears to be 
invalid. At the same time, as already indicated, 
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Anstotle’s doctrine is in a measure defective. 
It fails to take account of two exceptional types °' 
of tragedy,—that which exhibits the antagonism 
between a pure will and a disjointed world, or 
between a grand but criminal purpose, and the 
higher moral forces with which it is confronted. 
Another class of critics have been reluctant 
Under any circumstances to disallow the authority 
of Aristotle. It was gravely observed by Roger 
Bacon that ‘ Aristotle hath the same authority in 
philosophy that the Apostle Paul hath in divinity.’ 
After the Renaissance the general intellectual 
sovereignty already wielded by Aristotle was 
extended, especially in France, to the whole field 
of literature. Every well-constructed tragedy, 
ancient or modern, was supposed to square with 
the rules of the Poetics. When the facts of 
literary history refused to adjust themselves to the 
text, the meaning of the text was strained or 
explained away, till the original rules were not un- 
frequently forced to bear the very sense they were “ 
designed to exclude. So far was the rare id of 
Aristotle carried that on one occasion Dacier makes 
short work with an Italian commentator, who had 
ventured to find an inconsistency between a passage 
of the Poetics and the words of Holy Writ. He 
brushes the objection aside with a simple reductto 
ad absurdum. ‘As if Divinity and the Holy 
Scriptures could ever be contrary to the sentiments 
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of Nature on which Aristotle founds his judgments,’* 
Methods of interpretation were applied to the 
Poetics with which we are more familiar in Biblical 
criticism. The words of Aristotle were explainec& 
and defended by just those expedients that have= 
been resorted to in support of the verbal interpreta. — 
tion of Scripture. 
Corneille was one of the adepts in the art wot 
, adding glosses and saving clauses to the Aristoteliam2 
text. Though he has left many luminous statements 
of the principles of poetry, his work as an exposito¥ 
is too often inspired by the desire to reconcile 
* Aristotelian rules with plays of his own, which had 
been written before he had become acquainted 
with the Poetics. A single instance—one of those 
quoted by Lessing—will show his easy method of 
harmonising difficulties. Character, we are told 
in the Poetics (ch. xv.), must be ypyord, ‘ good’ :— 
the word can bear no other than the moral mean- 
ing. Corneille, seeing that this requirement, taken 
ngidly, would condemn a large number of admirable 
plays, surmises that what Aristotle demands is 
‘the brilliant or elevated character of a virtuous 
or criminal habit.’* He instances his own Cleopatra, 
a heroine who is ‘extremely wicked’; ‘there is no 
murder from which she shrinks.’ ‘But all her 
crimes are connected with a-certain grandeur of 





1 Dacier on Poetics, ch. xiii. note 1, Trans. 
* Corneille, Discours i. Du Pome Dramatique. 


¢ 
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soul, which has in it something so elevated, that 
while we condemn her actions, we must still admire 
the source whence they flow.’ 
In itself this criticism is on the nght track; 
buat not as an explanation of the Aristotelian 
XPrnora 7On. It is what Aristotle ought to have 
Sid, not what he says. As Lessing observes,’ 
A ristotle’s ‘ goodness’ must on this view be ‘of a 
8Orxt that agrees with moral badness as well as with 
Moral goodness.’ In a similar spirit of mistaken 
loyalty to Aristotle, and in similar’ defiance of 
_ Luguistic usage, other commentators, — Bossu, 
: Dacier, Metastasio—persuaded themselves that 
xenorad %0n could mean ‘well marked’ characters, 
in this way rescuing the word from its objection- 
able moral limitations. Lessing here, while avoid- 
ing these errors of interpretation and retaining the 
plain meaning of the words, does so on grounds 
which are wholly un-Aristotelian. ‘Corneille,’ he 
says, ‘could not have had a more pernicious idea’ 
than that vice may be ennobled by aesthetic treat- 
ment. ‘If we carry it out there is an end to all 
truth, and all delusion, to all moral benefit of 
tragedy. . . . What folly to desire to deter by 
the unhappy consequences of vice if we conceal its 
. inner ugliness.’ He is still under the influence of 
his great assumption, that the immediate business / 


of tragedy is to make men better. 


1 Lessing, Hamb. Dram. Trans. (Bohn) p. 437. 
Y 
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There is another method by which the authority 
of Aristotle has been vindicated. Plays have been 
brought into harmony with his supposed rules at 
the cost of manifest violence done to the poems 
themselves. Shakespeare has not escaped this vice 
of interpretation. Gervinus, dominated, as it 
would seem, by the idea of a moral dyapria, is 
inclined to find some culpable error wherever 
there is tragic ruin. Such an error is proved to 
be the cause, or partial cause, of the misfortune 
that ensues not merely to the protagonist, but also 
to the subordinate dramatic characters. He dis- 
covers a ‘poetic justice’ in the death of Duncan, 
whose unwary security led him to accept the 
hospitality of Macbeth; in the death of Cordelia, 
whose want of ‘ wise and prudent foresight’ places 
her in contrast with Edgar, and justifies the 
difference between her fate and his; in the death 
of Desdemona, who is guilty of ‘dangerous inter- 
cession on behalf of Cassio, and ‘falls into sin 
through innocence and goodness.’ 

Setting aside these strange perversions of 
criticism, we may well believe that Aristotle 
would have felt some surprise at being assumed to 
have laid down a binding code of poetical rules 
for all time and place. The contrast is, indeed, a 
curious one between his own tentative manner and 
the dogmatic conclusions based on what he has 
written. He feels his way, he tacitly corrects or 
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supplements what he has previously said; with a 
careless ease he throws out suggestions, without 
guarding against misconception. He little thought 
of the far-reaching meaning that would one day be 


oases were ==: _ —_ we 


attached to each stray utteranc utterance. It is not merely 
the fragmentary form of the Poetics and the gaps 


and errors in the text that should warn us against 
straining the significance of isolated expressions. 
Aristotle’s own manner is allusive and incomplete. 
He does not write with the fear of other critics 
before his eyes. He assumes an audience already 
familiar with the general drift of his thought, able 
to fill in what is unsaid and to place his rules in 
proper light and perspective. 

In this very chapter he proposes at the outset 
to sketch the plan of the ‘jdealstragedy.’ It is 
of the type technically known in the Poetics as 
‘complex’ (aerdeypyévn), not simple (a4). The 
‘complex’ tragedy is one in which the change 
of fortune (yerdéBSacrs) is combined with Reversal 
or Recoil of the Action (aepurérea) or with 
Recognition (dvayvdpicrs), or with both.* Much 


1 Poe. xiii. 2, ryv oWvOecw . . . THs KaAXOTYS Tpaywoias. 
2 Poet. x.2. No precise English equivalent can be found for 


translation ‘ Reversal of Fortune’ is incorrect, as has been shown 
by Vahlen in his Bettriége zu Aristoteles Poetik, and by Rev. W. 
Lock in an interesting article in the Classical Review, vol. ix. 
pp- 261 ff. The wepirereca is distinct from the peraBacrs or 
change of fortune ; it is merely one of the means by which the 
perdBaors is brought about. According to its definition in Poet. 


yhoks 
e 


the word zepuréreca in its full Aristotelian sense. The traditional - 
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misconception might have been avoided had it 
been noted that Aristotle is here concerned not 
with what is good im tragic art, but what is best; 


he is describing the ideal tragedy, with the ideal 


hero to correspond. The way in which other types 
of plot and character are dismissed is, no doubt, 


too sweeping, too summary, and partakes of the 


xi. 1, it is a change by which a line of action intended to produce 
a certain effect produces the 0 e opposite,—an overruling of the intention 
of one of the agenta. The first instance given by Aristotle (xi 1) 
is from the Oedipus Tyrannus, 1002 sqq., where the intended means 
of proving the king’s innocence becomes, by the irony of events, 
the most convincing proof of his guilt. As other illustrations of 
' its meaning Mr. Lock adds the story of Shylock in the Merchant of 
Venice, of Adrastus in Herodotus, of Haman and Mordecai in the 
book of Esther, of Joseph and his brethren. He further observes 
that ‘epiméreca is to actions what irony is to language. In the 
latter case, words are caught up ‘by circumstances and charged with 
a fuller meaning than the speaker meant ; in the former, deeds are 
equally caught up out of his grasp and charged with a meaning the 
very opposite of that which the agent meant.’ Hence, we may 
note, mepurereco. is often the nearest equivalent for what is known 





in modern criticism as the : ‘Irony 0 of Destiny... 

‘Apart, however, from this special and technical meaning, 
Aristotle certainly uses the word in a simpler sense for the mere 
development or evolution of incident out of incident. Mr. Prickard 
has called my attention to a passage in de Hist. Anim. viil 2. 590 
b 13, where zrepr7réreca. is applied to the turn of tncident by which 
the polypus eats the crab, the crab eats the conger, and the conger 
eats the polypus. In this looser sense I take the phrase ex 
wepurereias (Poet. xvi. 3), which is used of the recognition of 
Odysseus by his nurse (Odyss. xix. 396 ff.), as opposed to an 
dvayvwpirts miotews évexa (ie. with the deliberate intention to 
convince). Mr. Lock explains it slightly otherwise, as = ‘accidentally.’ 
He compares the usage of the word in Polybius for ‘an accident,’ 
or ‘a disaster.’ 
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same exaggeration as certain remarks in ch. vi. 
about the subordinate place of character in the 
drama.' It is, however, a feature of Aristotle’s 
manner, especially in his more popular treatises, 
to set aside the less preferred of two alternatives 
in words which imply unqualified rejection. The 
ideal tragedy, as here sketched by him, is one 
Which will excite pity and fear in no ordinary 
combination, but these two emotions heightened 
to their utmost capacity under the conditions of 
the most perfect art. / We cannot infer that he 
would condemn as utterly be bad all that did not_ 
come up to come up to these require requirements. “There r may ‘be an” 
inferior, but still an interesting tragedy, in which 
the union of the terrible and the pathetic does not 
answer to the full tragic idea. The play will fall 
Short—so Aristotle would probably say—in a 
SYeater or less degree of perfection, but it does 
Mot cease to be tragedy. 
When due weight has been given to these con- 
SAderations, the formula here proposed for the - 
© Tharacter of the tragic hero will still remain incom- 
E-rlete and inadequate. Yet—as is often the case 
“with Aristotle’s sayings—it contains a profound 
‘© youth, and a capacity for adaptation beyond what 
“vas immediately present to the mind of the writer. 
Wie insists on the conditions above specified as 
Wequisite, if we would merge our own personality 
1 See p. 337. 
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in the creation of the poet. No ‘ faultily faultless’ 
hero, any more than a consummate villain, can 
inspire so vital a sympathy as the hero whose 
weakness and whose strength alike bring him 
within the range of our common humanity. 
Modern literature, and above all the Shakespearian 
drama, while proving that the formula of Aristotle 
is too rigid, have also revealed new meanings in 
the idea of the tragic dyapria. Its dramatic pos- 
sibilities have been enlarged and deepened. In 
Hamlet, Othello, Lear, Macbeth, Coriolanus, we 
have the ruin of noble natures through some defect 

| “of character. In infinitely various ways it has 
been shown that the most dramatic of motives is 
the process by which a frailty, or flaw of nature, 
grows and expands till it culminates in tragic 
disaster. 





CHAPTER IX 
PLOT AND CHARACTER IN TRAGEDY 


OF the six elements into which Aristotle analyses 
& tragedy,’ plot (ios) holds the first place. 
Next in order is placed éhos (400s), and then 
dianoia (didvoa). Each of these terms needs 
S0mne explanation. 

Plot in the drama is the artistic equivalent of 





es —meom 


<Xternal act, but an inward process which works 
QUvtward, the expression of a man’s rational person- 
ality. Sometimes it is used for ‘ action’ or ‘ doing’ 
1M its strict and limited sense; sometimes for that 
Ade of right conduct (edpafia) in which doing 
48 only an element, though the most important. 
Again, it can denote ‘faring’ as well as doing: 
hence, in the drama, where ‘action’ is represented 
by the plot, it must include outward fortune and 


1 Poet, vi., Sys, peXorrosia, AéFrs, pdO0s, HOos, Sedvoyae 
2 Poet. vi. 6, eori &) THs pev tpakews 6 
3 See p. 123. ; 


® 
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misfortune (edrvyia and Svorvyia). Again, it is 
used by Aristotle of the processes of the mental 
life; and lastly, in some contexts it is almost 
synonymous with 7d6n. 

The spafis of the drama has primary reference 
to that kind of action which, while springing from 
the inward power of will, manifests itself in 
external doing. The very word ‘drama’ indicates 
this idea. The verb (8pav), from which the noun 
comes, is the strongest of the words used to 
express the notion of downg ; it marks an activity 
exhibited in outward and energetic form.’ In the 
drama the characters are not described, they enact 
their own story and so reveal themselves. We 
know them not from what we are told of them, 
but by what we see them do before our eyes. 
Without action in this sense, a poem would be not 
a bad drama, but no drama at all. The form 
might be epic or lyric, it would not be dramatic. 

But this does not exhaust the idea of mpafis as 


1 Pol. iv. (vii.) 3. 1325 b 16, aAAa tov mpaxtixdy (Biov) ovK 
9 Aa bf X e 7 , ” 4 IAN Q 
avayKkatov efvac mpos erépovs, KaOazrep otovrat tives, ovdé Tas 
Suavoias efvar povov TavTas mpaxtixas Tas Twv amoBatvovTwr 

ld A > “ 4 2 \ ‘\ “ “ 
Xapiv ytvopevas éx Tov mparrewv, adAAa wodv paddrov tas 
avroteXeis kal tas abrav evexev Oewpias Kai Stavonoes. 17 yap 
evrpagia Téos, woTe kal mpagis Tiss padurra Se mpdrrev A€yopev 
Kupiws kal Tov éfwrepixav mpadgewv Tovs tats Stavoiais apyxeréx- 
Tovas. 

2 Sodvrwv cal ov &¢ arayyeXias are the words of the definition 
of tragedy. Cf. the frequent antithesis of Spav and macyew, and 
the adj. dpacriptos. 
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understood by Aristotle. Among the reasons he 
gives for the preeminent place assigned to the 

plot, one is of fundamental importance. Tragedy, 
he explains, is an imitation of an action which is 
an image of human life,—of it its 8 supreme, w welfare or 
misery ; that ‘life ‘itself consisting in a a mode of 
action, not in a mere quality of mind ‘—in a form 
of moral energy or activity, which has a profoundly 
Inward as well as an outward side. The plot or 
Tpafis of the drama reproduces this most significant 
Mode of action ; it does not stop short at strenuous 
doing. Still less is it a representation of purely 
Outward fortune or misfortune. The words used 
by Aristotle are not pipnots evtuyias Kal ducrvyias, 
But plunos apatews xa Biov. The former phrase 
Would be too external, too apparently superficial 
© sum up the essence and meaning of a tragedy 
**5 a whole, though it is through the outward turns 
“> ¥ fortune that the catastrophe is brought about ; 
©&hese are the medium by which the inner sense of 

he action is revealed. 

The plot, then, contains the kernel of that 


1 Poet. vi. 9, ) yap tpaywdia pipynois éotw ovk avOpurwv 
Ada mpdfews kai Biov- <6 Sé Bios> év rpder eoriv ai To Tédos 
“wpagis tis eoriv, ov mowdrnys. (For the reading see Crit. Notes.) 
“With the last words cf. Pol. iv. (vii.) 3. 1825 b 21 (quoted note 1, 
p. 328) : Phys. ii, 6. 197 b 2, 5d xa avayny Tept Td, T pata 

evar THV Tex" onpsciov S’ dre Soxet stroe tavrdv elvar ty 
evdaipovia 4 evruxia 7 éyyis, 7 5 evdaipovia mpagis Tis* evmpagia 


yap. 
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‘action’ which it is the business of tragedy to 
represent. The word ‘action, as is evident from 
what has been said, requires to be interpreted with 
much latitude of meaning. It embraces not only 
the deeds, the incidents, the situations, but also 


ro a ah a 
the mental processes, and the motives which under- 
lie the outward events or which result from them. 
It is the compendious expression for all these forces 
working together towards a definite end. 

Next we come to é&hos and dianoia. In their 
aesthetic application these present some difficulties. 
Aristotle appears, indeed, to bestow unusual pains 
on elucidating their meaning, for he gives at least 
two definitions or interpretations of each in ch. vi., 
which again are supplemented by the observations 
of ch. xv. regarding éthos, and of ch. xix. regard- 
ing dianoia.’ Yet a clear and consistent view 

1 Mr. R, P. Hardie (Mind, vol. iv. No. 15) observes that while 
the expression or imitation of the mpagis is called the pvOos, there 
are no special words for the pipnocs of 400s and of Sidvoca, and 
hence both are ambiguously used, (1) as implied in the visible 
mpagis, (2) as=pipyots tov 7Oovs and pipnors THs Stavoias, 
where a certain amount of Adyos is required to make clear to 
the audience what is going on in the minds of the agents, without 
which knowledge the zpagis cannot be rightly understood. 

The dramatic #00s is defined in the following passages :— 

(i) Poet. vi. 6, ra 8 On (Aéyw), Kab? & moods tivas elvai 

gapev Tovs mparrovras: cf. vi. 10, eioty 8 Kara pev 
Ta 40n mowot tives. These passages are both somewhat 
inconsistent with vi. 5, where the character of persons 
(zrovwoé tives) is said to be determined not by #@os alone, 
but by #00s and Sdcavora. 

(ii) Poet. vi. 17 (where 400s is in the second sense above 


- 
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callGt be extracted from ch. vi. in the form in 
whith we have it; and this fact, taken in con- 
yonction with the multiplicity of definitions, has 
afforded some ground for suspecting that there 


mentioned, =pipnots Tov 7Oovus), éorw Sé 00s pev ro 
towovrov & SnAoi riv rpoaipercy, roid tes [wpalapetras 
9 pevye: Sidrep ovx Exovow FOos tav Adywy év ols 
ov éore SnAov 7 év ols pnd’ GAws Eorw 6 Te [rpolacpei- 
Tat 4 pevyes 6 Neywv. (For the reading see Crit. Notes.) 
In this context the reference is to the dramatic Adyor 
which express (a) 400s, (b) Seadvocav. Cf. the rule for 
rhetorical Adyou in Rhet. iii, 16. 1417 a 15, nOcxny de 
xph THY Sujyynow elvar. éorar S rovro, dv ecidapev 
ti FOos moet. ev pev Sy 7d rpoalperw SnAovy, rowdy 
8 7d FOos tw Toray Tavtynv: 7 S€ mpoaiperis Tod TY 
TéXe. 

(iii) Poet. xv. 1, where 700s is expressed by any Adyos or 
mpagis that manifests moral purpose: é£e. 5 700s pév 
éav dorep €XExOn Tory pavepdv 6 Adyos } % mpagis 
mpoaiperiv riva [f], xpnordv St éav ypnorjy. 

(On the different uses of #00s in the Rhetoric see Cope’s Intro- 

duction pp. 108 ff.) 

The dramatic dcdvoca is thus explained :— 

(i) Poet. vi. 6, Sedvocav Sé, év doo Aéyovres arodecxviaciv Te 
7 Kat arodaivovrar yvwunv. A yvopun is a general 
maxim, and dmrodaiverOar, ‘enunciate,’ a verb. prop. in 
connexion with it: so xa@déXAov te drodaivovras in § 17. 
A yvapn, though usually a moral maxim, exhibits Stavoca 
rather than 00s, probably because it is thought of as the 
starting-point or conclusion of an argument. See the 
use of yvwpat in Rhet. ii. 21. 1395 b 14 as rhetorical 
enthymemes. There, however, they are said to give an 
ethical character to speeches. 

(ii) Poet. vi. 15, rpirov Se 7 Stdvow, rovro € éorw 7rd Aéyesy 
SivacOat ra. évévra xai Td appdrrovra, 

Poet. vi. 17, Ssdvowa Sé, év off drrodexviovci te ws ear 
7 @s ovK erty  KaOdrov re arodaivoyvra, Here, 
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may be both omissions and interpolations in the 
text. In what follows we will confine ourselves to 
certain broad conclusions, though even these may 
not all pass unchallenged. 

The term éthos is generally translated ‘character,’ 
and in many contexts this is its natural English 
equivalent. But if we would speak of character 
in its widest sense, as including all that reveals 


as in vi. 6, didvowa = pipnois THs Stavolas, the subject to 
azrodexvvovee being the dramatic characters. 

(iii) xix. 1-2, Gore 8¢ xara Thy Sidvorav Tatra, Goa vrd Tov 
Adyou Se? mwaparkevarPyvar pépyn 8€ rovrwy Td Te 
amodexvivat kat 7d Avew Kai Td TAOn waparKevdfey, 
otov éAcov 7 PoBov 7 opynyv Kat Goa romavra, Kal Ere 
peyeBos Kat osx as. Here the didvow that is 
manifested in dramatic Adyo: is brought within the 
domain of Rhetoric (ra pev ody wept Thy Sidvoray év Trois 
mept pyropixns Keio Ow). 

Mr. R. P. Hardie (Lc) takes 7d 7ad0y wapackevd{ery in the 
sense of ‘to supply (to the spectators) rd@n,’ ie. the ray of oi 
Xéyorres, not, as in the ordinary view, to excite the feelings of the 
audience. The words, he thinks, might well mean to ‘convey an 
impression,’ but could hardly be used with precision to express 
‘the excitation of the feelings.’ ‘This interpretation,’ he adds, 
‘seems to be confirmed by the phrase in the immediate context, 
doa t1d Tov Adyou Set mapacxevacOyva. It is confirmed also, 
perhaps, by the mention not only of éXeos and ¢dPBos but also 
of copy) kat dca Tovavra as the raOy to be expressed or excited, 
for €Xeos and oBos are the only feelings of the spectators that 
Aristotle consistently contemplates; but possibly the reference to 
rhetoric . . . would suggest the inclusion of other +d6n besides 
these two.’ 

While admitting the excellent sense thus afforded, I greatly 
doubt whether 73 wa@) mapacxevafev could bear the highly 
condensed meaning here assigned to it. 
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a man’s personal and inner self—his intellectual 
powers no less than the will and the emotions— 
we go beyond the meaning of the Aristotelian 
éthos. In the Poetics, éthos and dianoia are each 
one side of character ; they are two distinct factors .~. | 
which unite to constitute the concrete and living Esthes 
person. Character in its most comprehensive | j4yy 
sense depends on these two elements, which, again, 
ate declared to be. the causes of action, and to 
determine its quality.’ thos, as explained by 
Aristotle, is the’ moral element in character, It 
reveals a certain state or direction of the will. It 
is an expression of moral purpose, of the permanent 
disposition and tendencies, the tone and sentiment 
of the individual. Dianoia is “the thought, the 
intellectual element, which is is implied ix in all rational 
Conduct, through which alone Geos co can n find out- 
Ward expression, and which is separable from éthos 
Only by a process of abstraction. 
When we pass to the dramatic éthos and dianova, 
We find that éhos reveals itself both in the speeches 
“nd actions of the dramatic characters in a manner 
“corresponding to the twofold manifestation of éthos 


1 Poet. vi. 5, mparrerar 5€ vrd Tivwv rparrévTwr, os dvayKn 
“Mwowds tivas elvar xatd te Td FO0s wai rv Sidvoray (ba yap 
“wotrwy kai ras mpafes elvai payev mods tTevas, wépuxev S€ airias 
Svo rv mpd£ewy elvar, Sudvowav cat #Oos. .. ). Cf Eth Nic. vi. 2. 
1139 a 34, etrpafia yap cai rd évavriov év mpdfer dvev Stavoias 
«ai 70ovs ovx é€orev. But in Poet. vi. 6 and 10 it is more 
loosely said that we are zovot Teves Kara Ta OD. 


& 
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in real life.’ But we observe with surprise that 
éthos as revealed in action is but lightly touched 
on. Still more surprising is it that though dzanoa 
in real life is stated to be one of the two causes 
of action, there is no express recognition of it as 
similarly manifested in the drama.? The reason of 


1 Note 1, p. 330. Mr. Bosanquet in his acute observations on 
plot and character-drawing (History of Aesthetic, pp. 70 sqq.) argues 
against 700s being taken to mean ‘character in the sense in which 
character is understood to-day, to be the object of artistic portraiture 
in Shakespeare or Thackeray.’ The remarks in the text bear out 
this contention, though from another point of view. It is more 
difficult to agree entirely with his view that #Oos in the Poetics 
is something merely ‘typical and generic,’ ‘as we say good or bad 
character, a certain type of disposition or moral temperament 
without the more individual traits. e may indeed readily admit 
that the subtlety and delicacy of modefn character-drawing did not 
present themselves to Aristotle’s mind: more simple and elementary 
qualities formed the basis of dramatic character as he understood 
it. But it appears pretty certain that he thought of individ 
portraiture, and not merely of the delineation of a moral = 
This seems to follow if only from the rules about ra 76y in ch. £v., 
especially from the requirement that the law of necessity or prob- 
ability, prescribed for the plot, shall apply also to the speeches 
and actions of the dramatic persons (§ 5-6). This inner rationality 
surely demands a strong basis of individual character. 

Mr. R. P. Hardie (Lc.) similarly observes in reference to ch. xiii. 
where os is discussed in reference to vOos, that ‘the drift of the 
whole passage implies that 700s does not necessarily mean to 
Aristotle a simple generic type, but that its complexity is precisely 
on a level with the complexity of the plot.’ 

2 It is true that in Poet. xix. 3 dcdvowe is exhibited in the 
plot as well as in the dramatic Adyow But the dScavora thus 
revealed is the mind of the poet, not of the dramatic characters. 
It is the thought, the idea, that underlies the incidents. Certain 
effects have to be produced, certain emotions awakened. The plot 
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the omission may possibly be that action is treated 
in the Poetics as a separate and independent 
element of tragedy, and kept distinct as far as 
possible from the other elements. This is, indeed, 
one of the inconveniencies arising from the highly Pi wen 


analytic method o otle in dealing with the 


organic parts of an artistic whole, as also with the 
phenomena of life. It is a method that tends to 


divert our attention from the interlacing union of 
the parts and from their final synthesis. Be the ™ 
cause what it may, explicit mention is made in 
our text of the dramatic dianoa as embodied only 
in speech, not in action. 

In the dramatic dialogue, the persons who con- 
verse do not discuss abstract truth such as the 
problems of mathematics ;’ they desire to explain 
their own doings, and to influence others. The two 
elements, éthos and dianova, may indeed be found 
side by side in one and the same discourse; but 
even so, there is an appreciable difference between 


must be so shaped as to carry its message and meaning without 
the aid of verbal exposition. The pity and fear the poet desires to 
excite are conveyed by the inner structure of the story, and more 
eloquently than by any speeches: the course of the action bears 
the impress of the poet’s thought (cf. xiv. 1, rovro év Tots wpay- 
pact éurotytéov). The events have, as we might say, a ‘logic’ 
of their own, a meaning, a purpose, which gives to the play its 
central unity. 

1 Cf Poet. vi. 17, Stdrep ovx Exovory #O0s trav Adywv ev ois 
ovx errs SyAov 7 év ols pnd’ GAws eat & te [wpolacpetrar 7 
hevyes 6 Aéywv, with Rhet. iii, 16. 1417 a 18, dca rovro ovk 
éxourw of paPnparixoit Adyos On Gre ovde mpoatperry. 
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them. Wherever moral choice, or a determination 

of the will is manifested, there é&hos appears.’ 

a ‘, Under dranora are included _ the intellectual _re- 
‘ ou \. flections of the speaker; the proof of his own 


statements, the disproof of those of his opponents, 
his general maxims concerning life and conduct, 


as elicited by the action, and formin 
train of reasoning. The emphasis laid by Aristotle 


on this dialectical dianoza is doubtless connected 
with the decisive influence exercised by political 
debate and forensic pleading on the Greek theatre, 
the dydév of the ecclesia or of the law courts being 
reproduced in the aya of the drama. 

The eager insistence with which Aristotle main- 
tains the subordination of éthos to plot*® leads him 
into a certain exaggeration of statement. The two 
elements are set against one another in sharp and 
impossible antithesis. ‘ Without action there can- 
not be a tragedy; there may be without éhé.’ 


1 Inferior writers attempted, it would seem, to make ethical 
monologues take the place of a well constructed plot. Poet. vi. 12, 
ere éav tis eheEns On pyoes nOuxas cai A€fer kai Savoia ed weror- 
Npevas, OV momjpoes O Hv THS Tpaywdias epyov. Cf. Plato Phaedr, 
268 C—269 A, where such pyoes are reckoned among Ta mpd 
tpayyoias, ‘the preliminaries of tragedy,’ not as ra. tpayiKd. 

2 Poet. vi. 10, ovxouv Grus ta 76n pipyjowvrac mparrove.y, 
GAAB ta 40n crpraparAauBdvovew Sia tas mpdges: vi. 15, 
coriv Te (6 wvOos) minors mpdfews kai Sta tavrnv pddrAwra Tov 
TPATTOVTWY. 

5 Poet. vi. 11, ere avev pev mpdfews ovK av yévorto tpayydia, 
avev S¢ nOav yevorr’ av. There is some degree of exaggeration 
also in the following sentence, ai yap tuv vewy trav rArciorwv 
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This clearly cannot be pressed in a perfectly literal 
sense. Moral action apart from ethical qualities 


in the agent is a meaningless abstraction, as also - ’ 


are ethical qualities without action. In life they 
must exist together, being two sides of one concrete 
reality. What is probably intended to be con- 
veyed is, that there may be a tragedy without the 
individual portraiture of moral character. The 
persons may be mere types or marked only by, 
class characteristics, lacking in those distinctive ! 
qualities out of which dramatic action grows.’ 
There cannot, on the other hand, be a tragedy 
without some kind of connected scheme of incident 
and situation—in a word, without a more or less 
unified ‘action.’ The illustration from painting 
in ch. vi. 15, which has been subjected to some 


a7nOas tpayydiac eiiv, and again in 4 5¢ Zevéidos ypadn) ovdév 
€xee 00s. 

1 Mr. Bosanquet (History of Aesthetic, p. '73) explains Aristotle’s 
meaning a little differently. ‘He may not have been contrasting 
the plot, as a mere puzzle and solution, with the portrayal of 
individual human character, but he may rather have intended to 
oppose the man as revealed in action, or in speech which con- 
tributes to the march of incident, with monologue or conversation 
simply intended to emphasise this or that type of disposition in 
the interlocutors’ (cf. supra p. 336, note 1). So Mr. R. P. Hardie 
(Le), ‘ayes trpayypdiac cannot mean tragedies that have no 
HOos in any sense of the word, for the zpafis represented must 
imply 00s of a determinate kind, but must mean rather tragedies 
that contain few or no Adyor expressive of 460s. Such tragedies 
would naturally be contrasted with tragedies that have no mpagis 
and consist wholly of pies 7Oexai, ie. Adyoe expressive of 7}G0s 
as it is in iteelf apart from 7pagis.’ 

Z 
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strained interpretations, throws further light on 
the reason why éthos holds a position subsidiary 
to the plot or action. ‘The most beautiful colours 
laid on confusedly will not give as much pleasure 
as the chalk outline of a portrait.’ Here the 
outlined sketch corresponds to the outline of plot. 
Ethos divorced from plot is like a daub of beautiful 
colour, which apart from form gives little pleasure. 
The plot is the groundwork, the design, through 
the medium of which éthos derives its meaning and 
dramatic value. 

The whole gist of the argument is finally summed 
up thus: ‘ The plot is the first principle and as it 
were the soul of the tragedy.’* The analogy here 
indicated goes deeper than might at once be apparent 
from the English words. The precise point of the 
comparison depends on the relation in which the 
soul stands to the body in the Aristotelian philo- 
sophy.’ A play is a kind of living organism. Its 
animating principle is the plot. As in the animal 
and vegetable world the soul or principle of life is 
the primary and moving force, the apy from which 
the development of the organism proceeds, so it is 


1 Poet. vi. 15, ef yap tis evargciece Trois xadXAioros pappud- 
Kows XUOnV, OVK Gv Cpoiws evdppdverey Kat AevKoypadyaas eixdva, 

2 Poet. vi. 14, apxyn pev odv Kat olov yu) 6 pv0os THs 
Tpaypdias. 

8 See de Anum. ii. 4.415 b 7-21, where the soul is explained 
to be the efficient cause, the formal cause, and the final cause of 
the body. 
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with the plot in tragedy.’ Round this nucleus the 
parts grow and group themselves. It is the origin 
of movement, the starting-point and basis of the 
play. Without it the play could not exist. It is 
the plot, again, which gives to the play its inner 
‘meaning and reality, as the soul does to the body. 
To the plot we look in order to learn what the play 
means ;_ here lies its essence, its true i loraaasede 
Lastly, the plot is is ‘the end of the tragedy ’* as well 
as the beginning. Through the plot the intention 
of the play is realised. The distinctive emotional 
effect which the incidents are designed to produce, 
is inherent in the artistic structure of the whole. 
Above all, it is the plot that contains those 
Reversals of the Action (sepuréreat)® and other 
decisive moments, which most powerfully awake 
tragic feeling and excite the pleasure appropriate 
to tragedy. 

Aristotle’s doctrine of the primary importance of 


1 The constant use of ovywrerdvas in the biological treatises of 
Aristotle should be compared with its meaning in the Poetics as 
applied to the formation and organic structure of a tragedy. De 
Gen. Anim ii. 1. 733 b 20, Hs (yovjs) eioeADovons Ta (pa ovv- 
fjorara: cat AauBdver Thy oixeiav popdyv. ii. 4. 739 b 33, éray 
S2 covery 7d Kinpa 45y. .. . iii. 2. 753 b 3, yéyverac rpodpy rots 
ovvurrapevois (ors. So otoracis: de Gen. Anim. ii. 6. 744 b 
28, 9 pév ody Tov dora dios év TY TpTy OVvoTdoE ylyveras 
Tov popiwy: cf. de Part, Anim. ii. 1.646 a 20 eqq. De Caelo ii. 6. 
288 b 16,dAn yap ows cboracis Tov (wy éx ToLOvTwY CUvéerTH KEY 
G& Stadéper rots oixetows Tézrots. 

2 Pod. vi. 10, 6 pvOos rédAos THs Tpaywdias. 

3 See p. 323. 
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action or plot has been disputed by many modern 
critics. Plot, it is argued, is a mere external frame- 
work designed to illustrate the working of character. 
Character is in thought prior to action and is implied 
in it. Events have no meaning, no interest, except 
so far as they are supposed to proceed from will. 
Action is defined, expressed, interpreted by character. 
The question, however, which this chapter of the 
Poetics raises is not whether one element can in 
logical analysis be shown ultimately to contain the 
other; we have rather to ask which of the two is 
the more fundamental as regards the artistic con- 
ception and dramatic structure of a play. We will 
therefore inquire shortly what in its simplest analysis 
is meant by the drama,—what it is that constitutes 
dramatic action. We shall thus be able roughly 
to determine the relation in which the two factors, 
action and character, stand to one another. 

Action, as has been shown, is the first artistic 
necessity of a play, the controlling condition of its 
existence. But mere action is not enough; an 
isolated deed, however terrible, however pathetic, 
has not in it the dramatic quality. Action, to be 
dramatic, must be exhibited in its development and 
in its results ; it must stand in reciprocal and causal 
relation to certain mental states. We desire to see 
the feelings out of which it grows, the motive force 
of will which carries it to its conclusion; and, again, 
to trace the effect of the deed accomplished upon 
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the mind of the doer,—the emotions there generated 
as they become in turn new factors of action, and as 
they react thereby on the other dramatic characters. 
The drama, therefore, is will or emotion in action. 
Further, the dramatic action forms a complete 
whole: it is a coherent series of events, standing in 
organic relation to one another, and bound together 
by the law of cause and effect. The internal centre, 
the pivot round which the whole system turns, is 


the plot. The characters are dramatic only so far . 


as they are grouped round this centre, and work in 
with the movement of events towards an appointed 
end. Free and self-determined though they are, 
they exercise their freedom within a sphere which 
is prescribed by this primary condition of dramatic 
art. They reveal their personality not in all its 
fulness, but to such an extent as the natural course 
of the action may require. The situation and the 
circumstances in which they are placed, the other 
wills with which they come into collision, are pre- 
cisely those which are best fitted to search out their 
weak places, to elicit their energy, and exhibit it 
in action. 

But the drama not only implies emotion express- 
ing itself in a complete and significant action and 
tending towards a certain end; it also implies a 
conflict. We may even modify Aristotle’s phrase 
and say, that the dramatic conflict, not the mere 
plot, is ‘the soul of the tragedy.’ In every drama 
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there is a collision of forces. Man is imprisoned 
within the limits of the actual. Outside him is a 
necessity which restricts his freedom, a superior power 
with which his will frequently collides. Again, there 
is the inward discord of. his own divided will; and, 
further, the struggle with other human wills which 
obstruct his own. The delineation of character is 
determined by the fact that a dramatic conflict of | 
some kind has to be represented, and by the relation 
in which the several antagonistic forces stand to the 
plot asa whole. But while conflict is the soul of the 
drama, every conflict is not dramatic. In real life, 
as Aristotle points out,’ all action does not manifest 
itself in external acts; there is a silent activity of 
speculative thought, which in the highest sense may 
be called action, though it never utters itself in deed. 
But the action of the drama cannot consist in an 
inward activity that does not pass beyond the 
region of thought or of emotion. Even where the 
main interest is centred in the internal conflict, this 
conflict must have its outward as well as its inward 
side: it must manifest itself in individual acts, in 
concrete relations with the world outside; it must 
. bring the agent into collision with other personalities. 
We therefore exclude from the province of the drama 
purely mental conflicts—action and reaction within 
the mind itself—such as are the solitary struggles 
of the ascetic, the artist, the thinker. These are 
1 Pol. iv. (vii.) 3.1325 b 16-23 (quoted note 1, p. 328). 
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dramatic only when they are brought into a plot | 
Which gives them significance, and by which they 
become links in a chain of great events. 

Only certain kinds of character, therefore, are 
Capable of dramatic treatment. Character on its 
Passive side, character expressing itself in passionate 
emotion and nothing more, is fit for lyrical poetry, 
but not for the drama. As action is the first 
heceasity of the drama, so dramatic character has 
in it some vital and spontaneous force which can 
make and mould circumstances, which sets obstacles *’ 
aside. It is of the battling, energetic type. The 
emotions must harden into will and the will express 
itself 3 in deed. Much more rarely, as in Hamlet, 
can character become dramatic by an intellectual 
and masterly inactivity which offers resistance to 
the motives that prompt ordinary men to action. 
Events are then brought about, not by the free 
energy of will, but by acts, as it were, of arrested 
volition, by forces such as operate in the world 
of dreamland. There is in Hamlet a strenuous 
inaction, a not-acting, which is in itself a form of 
action. Characters such as this are not purely 
passive, they have an originating and resisting 
force of their own. Most, however, of Shakespeare’s 
characters, like the heroes of the Greek drama, are 
strong and dominant natures, they are of a militant 
quality of mind. They put their whole selves, 
their whole force of thinking and of willing, into 
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what they do. Nothing is more wonderful than 
the resistless impulse, the magnificent energy of 
will, with which a Macbeth or a Richard III. goes 
to meet his doom. 

Plot, then, is not, as is sometimes said, a mere 
external, an accident of the inner life. In ane 
action of the drama characteris. defined and 
pletatceeh 
revealed. The conception of the plot as a = 
must be present to the poet’s mind prior to the 
execution of the parts; the characters will grow 
and shape themselves in conformity with the main 
action. In maintaining, however, that plot is the 
first essential of the drama, it is not implied that 
the plot must be complicated, that a difficult skein 
is tangled in order to excite curiosity, and un- 
ravelled again to relieve the feelings so excited. 
Neither in Aeschylus nor in Sophocles has plot 
for its own sake become a motive. Not even in 
the Oedipus Tyrannus, where the threads are more 
elaborately tangled and the texture of the plot is 
woven closer than in any other Greek tragedy, 
is dramatic complication an end in itself. The 
normal Greek tragedy is singularly simple in 
structure. We do not find, as in King Lear, 
and elsewhere in the Shakespearian drama, two 
concurrent actions which are skilfully interwoven 
in order to lead up to a tragic end. Some of the 
greatest Greek plays are not only devoid of in- 
tricate plot, but present an unchanging situation. 
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In the Prometheus there is no outward movement, 


the main situation is at the end what it was at 


the beginning: the mental attitude of the hero is 
fixed and immovable, while a series of interlocutors 
come and go. We see before us the conflict of 
two superhuman wills, neither of which can yield 
to the other. Yet the dialogue is not mere conversa- 
tion. Each speech of Prometheus is a step in the 
action; each word he utters is equivalent to a 
deed ; it is tl _it is the authentic voice of will which rises 
superior to physical bondage. The play is action 
throughout, —action none the less real because 
it consists not in doing, but in suffering. The 
reproach of want of movement which has been 
brought against the Prometheus has been also 
urged against Milton’s Samson Agonistes. It is 
a drama, says Dr. Johnson, ‘in which the inter- 
mediate parts have neither cause nor consequence, 
neither hasten nor retard the catastrophe.’ Here 
again, however, a somewhat similar criticism is 
applicable. The speeches of Samson form an 
integral part of the action. The will-power which 
utters itself in dialogue is translated into deed, 
and culminates in a tragic catastrophe, as soon as 
the outward constraints are removed. 

We may admit, then, with Aristotle that plot 
or action is the primary element in the artistic 
structure of the drama. But the case also pre- 
sents another side, which is lightly tou 
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him, and which deserves to be made more prominent. 
"| Briefly stated it is this. The action which springs 
ie of character, and reflects character, alone 
"* Wt satisfies the higher dramatic conditions. 
Here there is a marked difference between epic 
and dramatic poetry. The epic poem relates a 
great and complete action, which attaches itself to 
the fortunes of a people, or to the destiny of 
mankind, and which sums up the life of a period. 
The story and the deeds of those who pass across 
its wide canvas are linked with the larger move- 
ment of which the men themselves are but a part. 
The particular action rests upon forces outside 
itself. The hero is swept into the tide of events. 
The hairbreadth escapes, the surprises, the episodes, 
the marvellous incidents of epic story, only partly 
depend on the spontaneous energy of the hero. 

The tragic drama, on the other hand, represents 
the destiny of the individual man. Action and 
character are here more closely intertwined. Even 
if the connexion cannot be traced in every detail, 
it is generally manifest when we look to the whole 
tenor of the play. The action is the product of 

' the characters and of the circumstances in_which 
they are placed. It is but seldom that outward 
circumstances are entirely dominant over the forces 
of the spirit. If it is true that ‘things outward 
do draw the inward quality after them,’ it is no 
less true in tragedy that things inward draw the 
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outward after them. The outer and the inner 
world are here in nearer correspondence and 
equivalence than in any other form of poetry. The 
element of chance is all but eliminated. An inner 
bond of probability or necessity binds events 
together. This inevitable sequence of cause and 
effect is the link that character forges as it ex- ° 
Presses itself in action. A man’s deeds become 
©xternal to him; his character dogs and pursues 
Axim as a thing apart. The fate that overtakes the 
“aero is no alien thing, but his own self recoiling 
pon him for good or evil. ‘Man’s character,’ 
3 Heraclitus said, ‘is his destiny’ (00s avOpomr@ 
Salyer). To this vital relation between action and - 
character is due the artistically compacted plot, 
the central unity of a tragedy. If, as Aristotle 
says, tragedy is a picture of life, it is of life 
rounded off, more complete, more significant, than 
any ordinary human life; revealing in itself the 
eternal law of things, summing up as in a typical 
example the story of human vicissitudes. 

The dissent from Aristotle’s doctrine that plot 
is the primary element in tragedy, is sometimes 
expressed in a modified form. Plot, it is admitted, 
was the primary element in the ancient drama; 
but, it is urged, the ancient drama was a drama 
of destiny; it obliterated character, while in the 
modern drama action is subordinate to character. 
Such is the view that De Quincey 
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Man, he says, being the ‘ puppet of fate could not<3 
with any effect display what we call a character’; = 
for the will which is ‘ the central pivot of character 
was obliterated, thwarted, cancelled by the dark 
fatalism which brooded over the Grecian stage.’ 
‘Powerful and elaborate character . . . would 
have been wasted, nay would have been defeated 
and interrupted by the blind agencies of fate.’ 
Hence, as he argues, the Greek drama presents 
grand situations but no complex motives; statu- 
esque groups of tragic figures, but little play of 
human passion ; ‘ no struggle internal or external.’ 
It is strange that the Greeks of all people, 
and Aeschylus of all poets, should have been 
accused of depriving man of free agency and 
making him the victim of a blind fate. The 
central lessop of the Aeschylean drama is that 
man is the master of his own destiny : - nowhere 
is his spiritual freedom more vigorously ass asserted.? 
The retribution which overtakes him is not in- 
flicted at the hands of cruel or jealous powers. It 
is the justice of the gods, who punish him for 
rebellion against their laws. In ancient tragedy, 
the supernatural forces that order man’s outward 
fortunes are, it is true, more visible than in the 
modern drama, but character is not obliterated, nor 
free personality effaced. The tragic action 1s no 
mere series of external incidents; it is a struggle 
1 See Some Aspects of the Greek Genius, pp. 108 ff. ed. 2. 
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of moral forces, the resultant of contending wills, 
— though a supreme necessity may guide the 
Movement of events to unexpected issues. Plot 
does not overpower character; it is the very 
Medium through which character is discerned, the 
touchstone by which its powers are tested. 

Yet there is a certain sense in which we may | 
say that the modern drama lays increased stress 
on the delineation of individual character. On 
the Greek stage the development of character was 
impeded by the unpliable material with which the 
tragedian had to work. By consecrated usage he 
was confined to a circle of legends whose main 
outlines were already fixed. These had come 
down from a remote past and bore traces of the 
rude times which had given them birth. The 
heroic legends of Greece were woven into the 
texture of national life: they appealed to the 
people by many associations,—by local worships 
and familiar representations of art. Epic story, 
however, had in it elements which the purer and 
more reflective morality of the Periclean age was 
constrained to reject. The traditional legends had 
to be adapted, as best they might, to the new 
ethical ideals. 

In carrying out this task the poets were limited 
by the possibilities of the plot. The great facts of 
the legends could not be set aside. The audience, 
familiar with their own heroic history, were not 
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prepared for bold surprises. So far as the delinea- 
tion of character itself was concerned, the utmost 
freedom of invention was allowed; the same 
dramatist might in successive tragedies exhibit 
a single person under various and inconsistent 
types of character. The point at which ethical 
portraiture was hampered was when the dramatic 
persons had to be fitted harmoniously into the 
framework of a particular plot. The details of 
the story might vary within wide limits, but the 
end was a thing given; and in the drama the end 
cannot but dominate the structure of the whole,— 
incidents and character alike. The weakness of 
the Dénouement, as compared with the complica- 
tion, of many Greek tragedies is the direct result 
of the controlling tradition of the plot. 

Though the poets handled the myths freely, 
often transforming the inner spirit and meaning 
of the tale, yet they could not quite overcome 
the inherent difficulties presented by the problem. 
Aeschylus and Sophocles succeeded in deepening 
and humanising the archaic stories, and in liberat- 
ing the characters from the influence of the past. 
But in Euripides the strain has become too great. 
The tissue of the material yields; the old and the 
new world start asunder, the actions done belong- 
ing to the old order of things, the characters 
portrayed being the children of the poet's own 
generation. 
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The freedom of the Greek poet in delineating 
character was thus. restricted by the choice of 
subject . matter, Add to this another considera- 
tion. The themes usually handled were simple in 
outline, the main issues were clear and free from 
the disturbing accidents of individuality. In the 
legends selected the working of the eternal laws 
which govern human life could be visibly dis- 
cerned. The dramatic characters were of corre- 
sponding simplicity. Their personality was seized 
by the immediate intuition of the poet at some 
decisive moment of action. A small portion was 
carved out of their career, illustrating human life 
in one of its typical aspects. Aeschylus, at once 
poet and prophet, sets forth in dramatic form the 
conflict between opposing principles,—between the 
implacable vengeance of an early age and the 
mercy which tempers justice, as in the Humenides: 
or again, as in the Prometheus, he takes us back 
to a far-off past, and depicts the strife between 
two antagonists, each of them divine, who are 
representative of different dispensations, and hints 
at a future harmony, when divine Might should no 
longer be divorced from Wisdom and Beneficence. 
Sophocles, too, brings rival principles into collision. 
In the Antigone the divine and the human law stand 
opposed, and the religious duty towards the family 
triumphs over the claims of civic obedience. In 
the Philoctetes, the instincts of natural truthfulness 
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finally carry the day against diplomatic falsehood 
for the public good. 

Greek Tragedy, its most characteristic 
examples, _ ee _not the mere story of 
human calamities, . but. the play c of great prin- 
ciples, the struggle | between n contending moral 
forces. The heroes are themselves the concrete 
embodiment of these forces. Religion, the State, 
the Family,—these were to a Greek the higher 
and enduring realities, the ideal ends for which he 
lived. Hence in the Greek drama, patriotism, 
wifely or sisterly devotion, all those elementary 
emotions which cluster round home and country, 
are the motives which chiefly impel to action and 
call forth the ardour of self-sacrifice. Seldom, at 
least in the older tragedians, do passions purely 
personal animate these tragic heroes: they are free 
from inward discord and self-contradiction: the 
ends they pursue are objective and rest on a 
belief in the abiding reality of the social organism. 
‘ The characters hereby gain universal meaning and 
validity: they are not of their own age and country 
only, but can claim kinship with mankind. 

The modern drama introduces us into another 
world of poetic emotion. A richer and more varied 
inner life is opened up. The sense of personality is 
deepened. Even the idiosyncrasies of human nature 
become material to the dramatist. In Shakespeare 
character assumes inexhaustible variety. Its aspects 
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are for ever changing, discordant elements meet and 
are blended. The contradictions do not easily yield 
to psychological analysis; we seek to explain them, 
but we find ourselves dealing only with abstractions. 
Not until the persons enact their story before us, 
and are seen in the plenitude of organic life, do 
we feel that they are possible and real creations. 
The discovery of unsuspected depths in human 
nature has brought into prominence the subjective 
side of ethical portraiture, and subjective modes of 
viewing life. Love, honour, ambition, jealousy are 
the prevailing motives of modern tragedy ; and of 
these love, the most exclusive of all the passions, 
dominates all other motives. 

‘Shakespeare in deepening the subjective person- 
ality of man does not, however, lose sight of the 
objective ends of life and of the corresponding phases ’ 
of character. Between these two sides of human 
experience he maintains a just balance. The par- 
ticular emotions he stamps, as did the Greeks, with ; 
the impress of the universal. Nor does he permit 
the dramatised action to become subservient to the 
portrayal of individual character. Other poets, who 
have explored, though less profoundly, the recesses 
of human nature, and reproduced the rarer and 
more abnormal states of feeling, have been unable 
to rise above the pathological study of man,—a 
study as dangerous as it is fascinating to the 
dramatist. Indeed the conscious analysis of char- 
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acter and motive, even where the study of morbid >= 
conditions is not added, has marred the dramatic=>«< 
effect of many modern productions. Goethe withcil 4 
all his poetic genius did not surmount this danger +1 
His reflective, emotional characters, who view lifes»—mf 
through the medium of individual feeling, seldoma—sa—n 
have the energy of will requisite to carry out a= a 
tragic action. They are described by the mouth oft -0f 
others, they express themselves in lyrical utterances==s 
of incomparable beauty. But the result is that<= 
where Shakespeare would have given us historical? 
dramas, Goethe gives only dramatic biographies. 

| And, in general, the modern introspective habit, 

« the psychological interest felt in character, has 

| produced many dramatic lyrics, but few dramas. 

The increased emphasis attaching to individual 
portraiture is seen again in the tendency of the 
romantic drama to exhibit character in growth,— 
in each successive stage of its evolution. A Greek 
tragedy takes a few significant scenes out of the 
hero’s life; these are bound together by a causal 
chain and constitute a single and impressive action. 
Much that the moderns would include in the play 
itself is placed outside the drama, and forms a 
groundwork of circumstances, antecedent to the 
action but necessary to explain it. y ae the 
whole action of a Greek drama would form merely 
the climax of a modern play.. The Greek custom 
of representing four dramas in a day placed a 
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xnxatural limit on the length of each play and on 
the range of the action. The romantic drama aimed 
z2t a more comprehensive representation ; a single 
play in its scope and compass approached to the 
climensions of a Trilogy. Sir Philip Sidney gently 
widicules the quickened pace with which time is com- 
pelled to move, in order to condense into a few hours 
the events of as many years. ‘ Now of time they 
are more liberall, for ordinary it is that two young 
Princes fall in love. After many traverces, she is 
got with childe, delivered of a faire boy, he is lost, 
groweth a man, falls in love, and is ready to get 
another child, and all this in two hours’ space.’ 
The dramatic theme is frequently enlarged in - 
modern tragedy so that the entire process may be 
traced, from the moment when a deed lies dormant 
as a germ in the mind, till it has ripened into action 
and unfolded itself in all its consequences. As the 
period embraced by the action is extended, and the 
relations with the outer world become more com- 
plex, it is only natural that the characters should 
expand in new directions and undergo essential » 
changes. A wider range was here opened up for 
dramatic portraiture. It was not, of course, an 
untried region of art. The Greeks had exhibited 
character as moulded by the plot and developed 
under pressure from without, or through impulses 
which operated from within. Indeed every drama 
must, in some measure, show the play and counter- 
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play of those forces which rule the outer and the 
inner world. The process by which feeling is con- 
solidated into a deed cannot but leave its mark on 
the mind of the agent. Antigone suffers the natural 
reaction from high-strained emotion. Neoptolemus 
becomes a changed person in the progress of the 
action, though the change is merely to restore him 
to his true self, which for the moment he had lost. 
Even Prometheus, grand in his immobility, is in 
some sense worked upon by the persons and the 
scenes which pass before him. His will, uncon- 
querable from the first, expresses itself in tones 
still more defiant at the close. 

In all these instances we have character in pro- 
cess of becoming. Wherever, in short, an action 
grows and expands according to dramatic _ laws, 
character, or at least feeling, must move in concert 
with it. But the extent to which ‘growth “and 
movement in the character accompany the march 
of the action is very various. The ancient stage 
furnishes us with no such complete instance of 
character-development as we have, for example, in 


. Macbeth. It is the peculiar delight of the moderns 


to follow the course of such an evolution, to be 
present at the determining moment of a man’s 
career, to watch the dawning of a passion, the 
shaping of a purpose, and to pursue the deed to 
its final accomplishment. We desire not only to 
know what a man was, and how he came to be it, 
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but to be shown each step in the process, each link 
in the chain; and we are the more interested if we 
find that the gradual course of the dramatic move- 
ment has wrought a complete change in the original 
character. In this sense we may admit that the 
modern drama has brought the delineation of 
character into new and stronger relief. 

But when we have taken into account all the 
minor variations of structure which the modern 
drama has undergone; when we have allowed for 
the greater complexity of the plot, the greater pro- 
minence given to the more subjective and individual 
aspects of character, the deeper interest taken in the 
unfolding of character and in its manifold develop- 
ments; yet plot and character, in their essential 
relation, still hold the place sketched for them in 
the Poetics, and assigned to them on the Greek 
stage. Plot is artistically the first necessity of the 
drama. For the drama, in its true idea, is a poetical 
representation of a complete and typical action, 
whose lines converge on a determined end; which 
evolves itself out of human emotion and human 
will in such a manner that action and character 
are each in turn the outcome of the other. 

Such a drama was the creation of Greece, and of 
all her creations perhaps the greatest. Epic and lyric 
poetry have everywhere sprung up independently. 
Dramatic spectacles, religious or secular, are found 
in every country, and at all periods of civilisation. 
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Dramatic narratives, such as the Book of Job, 
dramatic lyrics, such as the Song of Solomon, are 
among the forms of composition which meet us in 
the Old Testament. Lyrical dramas, which in their 
constituent elements recall the first beginnings of 
the Greek drama, have existed in China and Japan. 
India has produced vast poems which pass under 
the name of dramas, but which want both the unity 
of action and the spiritual freedom which the drama 
proper implies. The Greek drama is the harmonious 
fusion of two elements which never before had been 
perfectly blended. Lyrical in its origin, epic in the 
nature of its materials, it is at once an expression 
of passionate feeling and the story of an action; it 
embodies emotion, but an emotion which grows into 
will and issues in deeds. If the lyrical utterance of 
feeling had remained the dominant, as it was the 
original element in a Greek tragedy, it would have 
been left for some other people to create the tragic 
drama. As it was, the Greeks fixed unalterably 
its distinctive form and the artistic principle of its 
structure. 


CHAPTER X 
THE GENERALISING POWER OF COMEDY 


PoETRY, we say—following Aristotle—is an ex- 
pression of the universal element in human life; 
or, in equivalent modern phrase, it idealises life. 
Now the word ‘idealise’ has two senses, which 
have given rise to some confusion. Writers on 
aesthetics generally mean by it the representation 
of an object in its permanent and essential aspects, 
in a form that answers to its true idea; disengaged 
from the passing accidents that cling to individu- 
ality, and from disturbing influences that obscure 
the type. What is local or transient is either 
omitted or reduced to subordinate rank; the par- 
ticular is enlarged till it broadens out into the 
human and the universal. In this sense ‘the 
ideal’ is ‘the universal’ of the Poetecs. But 
there is another and more popular use of the 
term, by which an idealised representation implies 
not only an absence of disturbing influences in the 
manifestation of the idea, but a positive accession 
of what is beautiful. The object is seized in some 
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happy and characteristic moment, its lines of grace 
or strength are more firmly drawn, its beauty is 
heightened and the object ennobled, while the 
likeness to the original is retained. The two senses 
of the word coincide in the higher regions of art. 
When the subject matter of artistic representation 
already possesses a grandeur or beauty of its own, 
its dominant characteristics will be made more 
prominent by the suppression of accidental features, 
and the ideal form that results will have added 
elements of beauty. The leading characters in 
tragedy, while true to human nature, stand out 
above the common man in stature and dignity, 
just as, by the art of the portrait-painter, a likeness 
is reproduced and yet idealised.’ In the very act 
of eliminating the accidental a higher beauty and 
perfection are discovered than was manifested in 
the world of reality. Tragedy, therefore, in the 
persons of its heroes combines both kinds of 
idealisation ; it universalises, and in so doing it 
em bellishes. 

Idealised portraiture does not, as has been 
already observed,” consist in presenting characters 
of flawless virtue. Aristotle’s tragic hero, as 
delineated in the Poetics (ch. xiii.), is by no means 
free from faults or failings. The instance, again, 


1 Poet. xv. 8, aodidovres tHv iSiav popdyv spolovs movovvres 
KadAtous ypadoverv. 
2 p. 228. 
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of Achilles as a poetic type of character, who in 
spite of defects has a moral nobility entitling him 
to rank as ideal, shows that the idealising process, 
as understood by Aristotle, does not imply the 
omission of all defects." In general it may be said 
that some particular quality or group of qualities 
must be thrown into relief; some commanding 
faculty heightened, provided that in so doing the 
equipoise of character, which constitutes a typical 
human being, is not disturbed. The ideal is that 
which is raised above the trivial and accidental ; 
by virtue of a universal element which answers to 
the true idea of the object, it transcends the limita- 
tions of the individual. Even vicious characters 
are not entirely excluded from tragedy on Aris- 
totle’s theory,” though the villain may not hold the 
position of ‘protagonist. The saying attributed to 
Sophocles, atrés pev olovs Sei roveiv, Evpuridny 3é 
olo: eici, does not bear the interpretation sometimes 
assigned to it, that the characters of Sophocles are 
patterns of heroic goodness, while those of EKuri- 
pides are the men and women of real life.* The 


1 Poet. xv. 8. 2 pp. 224 and 310. 

3 Poet. xxv. 6, xpos Se rovros éav émiTiparas OTe ovk aAnGFn, 
GAX’ iaws <ds> Sei—olov cai LodoxAys En avris pév ofovs Set 
wotev, Edpuridnv S€ ofor 'eioiv—tavry Avréov. There is some 
doubt as to the literal rendering of the words avrés pév oious det 
wovety. Vahlen and most editors understand e/vat with otovs Set, 
‘men as they should be,’ whereas strict grammar undoubtedly 
requires us to understand zrocecv, ‘men as the poet should repre- 
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meaning is that the characters of Sophocles answer 
to the higher dramatic requirements; they are 
typical of universal human nature in its deeper 
and abiding aspects; they are ideal, but ideally 
human; whereas Euripides reproduced personal 
idiosyncrasies and the trivial features of everyday 
reality. 

Objection may be taken to the distinction 
drawn between the two meanings of the word 
‘idealise,’ on the ground that they run into one 
another and fundamentally mean the same thing. 
It may be urged that so far as an object assumes 
its universal form, ridding itself of non-essentials, 
it will stand out in perfect beauty ; for all ugliness, 
all imperfection, all evil itself, is an accident 
of nature, a derangement and disturbance by 
which things fall short of their true idea. To 


sent them,’ ‘men as they ought to be drawn,’ In the first edition 
I inclined to the latter view. 

The general context, however, and the equivalent phrases in 
this chapter (ofa efvar det § 1, <ws> det § 6, BeAriov § 7, mpds 
7) BéArwv § 17) point strongly to the first interpretation. It 
has in its favour this further fact (as is justly observed by Mr. 
R. C. Seaton, Classical Review, vol. xi. No. 6), that the saying of 
Sophocles is thus couched in a less arrogant form. Accepting 
this view we must explain ofous det (and similarly <ws> det § 6) 
as a kind of shorthand expression used, with more than Aristotelian 
brevity and disregard of grammar, to denote the ideal in poetry. 

Even if e¢vac is to be understood with Se, the dei will still be 
the ‘ought’ of aesthetic obligation, not the moral ‘ought.’ It has 
been previously shown, however, that the aesthetic ideal of character 
in the Poetics implies a high, though not a perfect morality. 
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represent the universal would thus in its ultimate 
analysis imply the representation of the object in 
the noblest and fairest forms in which it can clothe 
itself according to artistic laws. Comedy, which 
concerns itself with the follies and foibles, the 
flaws and imperfections of mankind, cannot on this 
reasoning idealise or universalise its object. 

Now, it may or may not be that evil or imper- 
fection can be shown to be a necessary and ultimate 
element in the universe; but the point seems to 
be one for philosophy to discuss, not for art to 
assume. Art, when it seeks to give a compre- 
hensive picture of human life, must accept such 
flaws as belong to the normal constitution of man. 
At what precise point imperfections are to be 
regarded as accidental, abnormal, irregular; as 
presenting so marked a deviation from the type 
as to be unworthy of lasting embodiment in art, 
is a problem whose answer will vary at different 
stages of history, and will admit of different appli- 
cations according to- the particular art that is in 
question. Certain imperfections, however, will 
probably always be looked on as permanent~ 
features of our common humanity. With these 
defects comedy amuses itself, discovering the in- 
consistencies which underlie life and character, and 
exhibiting evil not as it is in its essential nature, 
but as a thing to be laughed at rather than hated. : 
Thus limiting its range of vision, comedy is able to 
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give artistic expression to certain types of character 
which can hardly find a place in serious art. 

Again, it must not be forgotten that the in- 
dividual character, considered by itself, is not the 
same as this character considered in its place in the 
drama. A character universalised may, if regarded 
alone, still be ‘ugly,’ and yet it may contribute to 
the beauty of the whole. In that sense we can 
continue to call it ‘ugly’ only by a kind of abstrac- 
tion. Or to put it otherwise,—evil regarded in its 
essential nature may be ugly ; but, shown in the 
action of the comedy to be nugatory and ridiculous, 
it ceases to be ugly ; it is an element in a fact which 
is beautiful. 

Aristotle draws no distinction between the uni- 
versality which is proper to tragedy and comedy 
respectively. Hach of these, as a branch of the 
poetic art, embodies the type rather than the in- 
dividual, and to this extent they have a common 
function. 

An Athenian of the fifth century would hardly 
have singled out comedy as an example of poetic 
generalisation. The large admixture of personal 
satire in the old Attic comedy would rather have 
suggested the view that the main ingredient in 
comic mirth is the malicious pleasure afforded by 
the discomfiture of another. And, in fact, Plato, 
in the subtle analysis he gives in the Philebus’ of 

1 Philebus 48-50. 
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the emotions excited by comedy, proceeds on some 
such assumption. The pleasure of the ludicrous 
springs, he says, from the sight of another’s mis- 
fortune, the misfortune, however, being a kind of 
self-ignorance that is powerless to inflict hurt. A 
certain malice is here of the essence of comic enjoy- 
ment. Inadequate as this may be, if taken as a 
complete account of the ludicrous, it nevertheless 
‘shows a profound insight into some of the chief 
artistic modes of its manifestation. Plato antici- 
pates, but goes deeper than Hobbes, whose well- 
known words are worth recalling: ‘The passion of 
laughter is nothing else but a sudden glory, arising 
from a sudden conception of some eminency in 
ourselves, by comparison of the infirmity of others 
or with our own formerly.’ 

The laughter that has in it a malicious element, 
and that implies in some sense the abasement of 
another, does not satisfy Aristotle's conception of the ° 
idea of the ludicrous. His definition in the Poetics’ 
carries the analysis a step farther than it had been 
carried by Plato. ‘The ludicrous,’ he says, ‘con- 
sists in some defect or ugliness which is not painful 
or destructive. To take an obvious example, the 
comic mask is ugly and distorted, but does not 
imply pain.’ The phrase ‘not painful or destruc- 


1 Poet. v. 1, Th yap yeAoidy éoriwy dpdprypa te Kai aloxos 
avaduvov Kat ov POaprixdv, olov edfis 73 yeAoiov mporwrov 
aicypov Te kat Suearpappévoy dvev odvvys. 
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tive ’—either, that is, to the object of laughter, omm 
sympathetically to the subject—is a remarkable= 
contribution to the idea under discussion. Stil 
more signiftcant is the omission of malice, whicha 
to Plato had seemed an essential ingredient. 

The pleasure, therefore, of the pure ludicrous is 

not to be explained, as some tell us to-day, by 
the disinterested delight of primitive man in the 
infliction of suffering. It does not consist in a 
gratified feeling of malignity, softened indeed by 
civilisation, but ultimately to be resolved into a 
kind of savage mirth. A good joke becomes, indeed, 
a little more pungent if it is seasoned with malice, 
but, even without the malice, laughter may be pro- 
voked. And, according to Aristotle, the quality 
that provokes laughter is a certain ‘ugliness,’ a 
‘defect’ or ‘deformity.’ These words, primarily 
applicable to the physically ugly, the dispropor- 
tionate, the unsymmetrical, will include the frailties, 
follies, and infirmities of human nature, as distin- 
guished from its graver vices or crimes. Further, 
taking account of the elements which enter into the 
idea of beauty in Aristotle, we shall probably not 
unduly strain the meaning of the expression, if we 
extend it to embrace the incongruities, absurdities, 
or cross-purposes of life, its blunders and discords, 
its imperfect correspondences and adjustments, and 
that in matters intellectual as well as moral. 

Aristotle’s definition is indeed still wanting in 
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exactness ; for though the ludicrous is always in- 
congruous, yet the incongruous (even limited as it 
as here) is not always ludicrous. Incongruity, in 
order to be ludicrous, requires a transition, a change 
of mood, resulting in the discovery either of an 
unexpected resemblance where there was unlikeness, 
or of an unexpected unlikeness where there was re- 
semblance. There is always a blending of contrasted 
feelings. The pleasure of the ludicrous thus arises 
from the shock of surprise at a painless incongruity. 
It sometimes allies itself with malice, sometimes 
with sympathy, and sometimes again is detached 
from both. For our present purpose, however, it is 
enough to note that, although Aristotle’s definition 
is hardly complete, it has the merit of recognising 
the pure ludicrous, which is awakened by the per- 
ception of incongruity, and provokes no malignant 
or triumphant laughter. The definition harmonises 
well with his exclusion of personal satire and galling 
caricature from genuine comedy, and with his 
theory of the generalising power of poetry. 

Indeed, Aristotle selects comedy as a salient 
illustration of what he means by the representation 
of the universal.’ He points to the comedy of his 

1 Poet. ix. 4-5, od (sc. tov xadAov) oroxdlera: 1) roinots 
ovopata emitiOenevn . . . ert pev odv THS Kwpwpdias 75n TOUTO 
SiAov yeyovey> ovoerycavres yap Tov piOov Sa rwv eixdtwv ov 
(ourw MSS.) ra tuxdvTa Gvopara trot Heart, Kai ovx aomep ot 
iapBorovot rept Tov Kad” Exarrov Totovety. 

I have ventured to admit into the text my conjecture ov 
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own day, in which the tendency was shown to discard 
the use of historical names, and adopt names which 
suggest characteristic qualities. It was part of the 
effort, which, as he says, poetry makes to express 
the universal. The name had only to be heard in 
order that the type to which the person belonged 
might be recognised ; much in the same way as in 
the New Comedy the Boor, the Parasite, and other 


(or ovxt) ta TvxXévra for ovrw Ta TvXdvTa of the MSS.: ‘the plot 
is first constructed ; then characteristic or appropriate names are 
affixed.” (For ov ra tTvx. cf. Poet. vii. 4, xxvi. 7, Pol. v. (viii.) 5. 1339 
b 32, o¥ THv TuxXovcav HSovjv.) The Arabic version which has a 
negative (‘nequaquam, Margoliouth) instead of ovrw supports the 
correction. By a similar error in this very chapter, ix. 2. 1451 
a 36, A° gives ovrw where the apographa rightly read ov ro. 

The thought of § 4 and 5 will, with the correction, be of 
this kind: ‘It is at this universality that poetry aims in the 
names (ie. the expressive names) she gives to the characters. 
This generalising tendency (which for a reason about to be ex- 
plained has been neglected in Tragedy) has by this time clearly 
shown itself in Comedy, where we see at once from the name 
that the person is not an individual but a type.’ The words od 
oroxalerat 7) Toinots Ovopara éxctiepévy present some difficulty 
on any interpretation. In my view, the phrase is slightly inexact. 
It is not true of all poetry that it illustrates the principle of 
generality in its name-giving. The Aristophanic comedy, indeed, 
affords many instances of appropriate or expressive names, eg. 
Dicaeopolis, Euelpides, Peithetaerus, Pheidippides. But it is in 
the Comedy of his own day that Aristotle sees the principle 
clearly emerge (75n tovro SjAov) ; the last vestige of the iapPexy 
idea, here disappears. Comedy is uppermost in Aristotle’s mind, 
though he speaks loosely of 1 roinous. Strictly he should have 
said od oroxd(erar 9 roinows <ov Ta TvXOvTa> (or <ZeTot- 
neéva>) ovopata emiriOeuevn. But the context corrects the 
overstatement. The next sentence by its explicit mention of 
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types were known on the stage by their familiar 
masks. It may be added that not the names only 
of the characters, but the extant titles of plays com- 
posed by writers of the Middle Comedy, imply the 
same effort after generalisation. They remind us 
of the character-sketches of Theophrastus. Such 
are ‘the Peevish man’ (6 Avcxodos), ‘the Fault- 


Comedy and of ov ra tvxdvTa dvdpata (if this is the right 
reading) practically limits the reference. 

Professor W. R. Hardie has furnished me with the following 
passage from Donatus on Ter. Ad. 1, which well illustrates ov ra 
TvXOvra: ‘nomina personarum, in comoediis dumtaxat, habere 
debent rationem et etymologiam: etenim absurdum est comicum 
aperte argumenta confingere, vel nomen personae incongruum dare, 
vel officium quod sit a nomine diveraum. I am not aware 
whether Donatus shows elsewhere any influence of Aristotelian 
ideas, nor do I know how far back the principle can be traced. 

The whole passage (§§ 4-5) is generally taken somewhat 
differently :—‘It is at this universality that poetry aims even while 
viving individual names. In the case of Comedy this is already 
clear: its writers first construct their plots, and then, and not till 
then (otrw), affix such names as first come to hand (ra tuxovra 
Gvop.),’ TA TUXOVTA Ovdpata being opposed to Ta yevopueva ovdp., 
‘real names.’ Three objections occur to this rendering: (1) The 
bare participle, dvop. éririOeuevn, can hardly sustain this strong 
concessive force ‘even while giving. (2) To translate the simple 
ovopara, as individual names is to supply the very word on which 
the whole point of the contrast depends. (3) The phrase ta 
Tvxovra cvépara is singularly ill-adapted to describe the names of 
the Middle Comedy, which were not given ‘at random,’ ‘at 
haphazard,’ but were for the most part appropriate and _ re- 
presentative. The sense can only be satisfied by the somewhat 
forced meaning ‘such names as the writers choose.’ If the 
correction of otrw to ov is rejected, I would in the last resort 
accept this meaning, at the same time taking 05 oroyx. 9 roino. 
ovo. ertTe@, in the manner first mentioned. 
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finder’ (6 Mepuyiporpos), ‘the Busybody’ (6 IToav- 
apaypwv), ‘the Boor’ (6 “Ayposxos), ‘the Hermit’ 
(6 Moverpozros). Other pieces again bear the name 
of a profession or occupation, as ‘the Boxer’ (6 
IIverns), ‘ the Charioteer ’ (6 ‘Hyioyos), ‘ the Soldier’ 
(6 Xrpatidrns), ‘the Painter’ (6 Zoypapos); and 
others are called after a people,—‘ the Thessalians,’ 
‘the Thebans, ‘the Corinthians,—and may be 
assumed, incidentally at least, to portray or 
satirise national characteristics. 

In various places Aristotle indicates the dis- 
tinction between comedy proper, which playfully 
touches the faults and foibles of humanity, and 
personal satire (7 iapBicn idéa)’ or invective 
(AoSopia). The one kind of composition is a 
representation of the universal, the other of the 
particular; the one is identified by Aristotle with 
the comedy of his own day, the other is intended 
to include the old political comedy of Athens. He 
does not expressly mention Aristophanes, but by 
implication he reckons him among ‘ lampooners’ (oé 
lapBorrovoi),” and among those who employed coarse 
or abusive language (aicxyporoyia), instead of 
delicate innuendo (imévaa).s He shows a marked 


1 Poet, v. 3. 2 Poet. ix. 5. 

8 Eth. Nic. iv. 8. 1128 a 22, ido 8 av tis Kat ék TOV 
Kwoppdiav Tov TaAaiwv Kai TOV Kawvav Tots pev yap hv yeXoiov 
 aloxpodroyia, tots dé padAov 4 tmévoa, Cf. Frag. wept 
kwpywdias (Cramer Anecd.): Stapéepes 1 xwpwpdia tis Aodopias, 
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preference for the Middle Comedy as presenting - 
generalised types of character in conformity with 
the fundamental laws of poetry. 

It is doubtful whether Aristotle had any per- 
ception of the genius and imaginative power of 
Aristophanes. The characters of the Aristophanic 
drama are not fairly judged if they are thought of 
simply as historical individuals, who are subjected 
to a merciless caricature. Socrates, Cleon, Euri- 
pides are types which represent certain movements 
in philosophy, politics, and poetry. They are 
labelled with historic names; a few obvious traits 
are borrowed which recall the well-known person- 
alities; but the dramatic personages are in no 
sense the men who are known to us from history. 
Such poetic truth as they possess is derived simply « 
from their typical quality. It is not, indeed, in the 
manner of Aristophanes to attempt any faithful 
portraiture of life or character. His imagination 
works by giving embodiment to what is abstract. 
His love of bold personification is in part inherited 
from his predecessors on the Attic stage: Cratinus 
had introduced Laws (Noyor) and Riches (IIAodr0x) 
as his choruses. But Aristophanes goes farther ; 
he seems to think through materialised ideas. He 
personifies the Just and the Unjust Logic, and 


éret 1) pev AowWopia drapakaAvTrTws TA mpovdvTa Kaka SieLewev, 
 5¢ Seirac rhs Kadovpevns euddoews: ,where éuddoews = the 
Aristotelian trovoius. 
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brings them before us as lawcourt disputants ; he 
incarnates a metaphor such as the philosopher in 
the clouds, the jurymen with waspish temper, 
mankind with their airy hopes. The same bent 
of mind leads him to give a concrete form to the 
forces and tendencies of the age, and to embody 
them in actual persons. A play of Aristophanes 
is a dramatised debate, an dywv, in which the 
| persons represent opposing principles; for in form 
the piece is always combative, though the fight 
may be but a mock fight. These principles are 
brought into collision and worked out to their 
most irrational conclusions, little regard being paid 
to the coherence of the parts and still less to 
propriety of character. The Aristophanic comedy, 
having transported real persons into a world where 
the conditions of reality are neglected, strips them 
of all that is truly individual and distinctive, it 
invests them with the attributes of a class or 
makes them representative of an idea. 

In the Middle Comedy and still more in the 
New Comedy we observe a change in the manner 
of poetic generalisation. We quit the fantastic 
world of Aristophanes with its audacious allegories 
and grotesque types of character. There is now 
a closer study of real life and a finer delineation 
of motive. The action by degrees gains strength 
and consistency, till, like that of tragedy, it has 
a beginning, a middle, and an end. Character 
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and action become more intimately united. The 
typical follies and failings of mankind are woven 
into a plot, in which moral probability takes the 
place of the arbitrary sequence of loosely connected 
Scenes and incidents. The broad characteristics 
of humanity receive a more faithful, if a more 
prosaic rendering. Moreover, the great ideas of 


Hellenism disengage themselves from local and ' 


accidental influences and make their appeal to 
@ universal human sentiment. In Aristotle’s day 
the movement here described was but partially 
developed. He did not live to see the master- 
pieces of Menander, which were the poetic em- 
bodiment of his own theory. The Middle Comedy 
which suggested to him his ideal had not indeed 
altogether dropped the element of personal satire ; 
it merely replaced the invective formerly levelled 
against public men by a gentle raillery of poets 
and philosophers. Still Aristotle discerned ac- 
curately the direction in which comedy was 
travelling, and not improbably contributed by his 
reasoned principles and precepts to carry forward 
the literary movement already initiated. 

We have seen that in the Poetics (ch. ix.) he 
draws no distinction between the generalisation 
proper to tragedy and comedy respectively. It 
ig an important omission, though in a treatise so 
incomplete as the Poetics, in which we have a bare 
fragment of the section devoted to comedy, we 
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are hardly warranted in assuming that he saw no 
difference in this respect between the two forms 
of poetry. Yet critics give ingenious reasons for 
what they conceive to be the orthodox Aristotelian 
view. Lessing, to whom Aristotle’s authority was 
that of a lawgiver in art, and who admits that he 
considers the Poetics ‘ as infallible as the Elements 
of Euclid, having once satisfied himself that 
Aristotle had pronounced upon the matter in 
dispute, enforces at length the conclusion that - 
the characters in comedy are ‘general,’ precisely 
in the same sense as those of tragedy.’ He con- 
troverts the saying of Diderot that ‘Comedy has 
species, tragedy has individuals,’ and the similar 
observation of Hurd that ‘Comedy makes all 
characters general, tragedy particular.’ ? 

But, surely, there is a real distinction between 
the generalisation of tragedy and of comedy, though 
it is not exactly expressed in the sayings above 
quoted. Comedy looking at a single aspect of 
life, at the follies, the imperfections, the incon- 
sistencies of men, withdraws its attention from the 
graver issues which concern the end of conduct. 
It takes those moments when life appears to be 
idle and distorted, a thing of vanity and nothing- 
ness ; 1t brings out its negative side, its inherent 
limitations; it exhibits situations in which the 


1 ‘Lessing, Hamb. Dram. pp. 458-470. 
2 Ib. p. 468. 
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sense of the ideal is lost under an outward gaiety, 
or its realisation wholly frustrated. It does not 
detach the essentials of life from the unreal ap- 
pearances; and, though some elements of tragic 
earnestness may underlie the representation, comedy 
cannot, while remaining within its own strict limits, 
present, as tragedy does, a rounded and complete 
action, an image of universal human nature. In 
respect of character-drawing, its usual method—so 
far as it maintains itself as a distinct artistic type 
—is to embody a dominant characteristic or a lead- 
ing passion, so that the single attribute becomes 
the man. 

A character so created, exhibiting an ideal of 
covetousness, misanthropy, or whatever the quality 
may be, almost of necessity runs to caricature. It 
is framed on lines of impossible simplicity. The 
single quality, which in nature is organically related 
to other impulses and powers, is isolated and ex- 
aggerated. The process is one of abstraction, and + 
corresponds to an original one-sidedness in the 
comic view of life. Even Moliére portrays abstract ” 
qualities rather than living men. Not that comedy 
in its generalising effort suppresses particulars. No 
detail is too trivial for it, no utterance too momen- 
tary, no desires too purely egotistic, if only they 
can be made to serve the general effect; but the 
details it accentuates are of a different kind from 
those which tragedy admits. In the passing and 
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unreal appearances of life it finds everywhere 
material for mirth. In a sense it individualises 
‘everything, no less truly than in another sense it 
generalises all. What it can hardly achieve as a 
purely sportive activity is to combine these two 
aspects in ethical portraiture. 

The line that severs tragedy and comedy is not, 
indeed, so sharply drawn by modern dramatic art 
as it was in the ancient world; and characters have 
been created in which the serious and the comic 
element interpenetrate one another. By the close 
alliance of sympathy with humour —an alliance 
which was still imperfect in antiquity—the most 
far-reaching results have been produced affecting 
the range and meaning of the ludicrous. Humour, 
enriched by sympathy, directs its observation to 
the more serious realities of life. It looks below 
the surface, it rediscovers the hidden incongruities 
and deeper discords to which use and wont have 
deadened our perception. It finds everywhere the 
material both for laughter and tears; and pathos 
henceforth becomes the companion of humour. The 
humorist does not, like the satirist, stand apart 
from men in fancied superiority. He recognises 
his own kinship with the humanity which provokes 
him to mirth. He sees around him shattered 
ideals; he observes the irony of destiny; he is 
aware of discords and imperfections, but accepts 
them all with playful acquiescence, and is saddened 
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and amused in turn. Humour is the meeting-point 
of tragedy and comedy ; and the saying of Socrates 
in the Symposium has in great measure been 
justified, that the genius of tragedy and of comedy 
is the same.’ 

It is chiefly through humour of the deeper sort 
that modern comedy has acquired its generalising 
power. To the humorist there is no such thing 
as individual folly, but only folly universal in a 
world of fools. Humour annihilates the finite. 
As Coleridge says, ‘The little is made great and 
the great little, in order to destroy both, because 
all is equal in contrast with the infinite.’ Uncle 
Toby, in Tristram Shandy, with his campaigns and 
his fortresses, is an epitome of the follies of man- 
kind. In the greatest creations of humour, such as 
Don Quixote, we have a summary of the contra- 
dictions of human life, of the disproportion between 
the idea and the fact, between soul and body, 
between the brilliant day-dream and the waking 
reality. 

This universalising power of humour is not, in- 
deed, unknown in ancient literature. The Birds of 
Aristophanes is a splendid example to the contrary. 
But, if we restrict our attention, as we have chiefly 
done here, to the portraiture of character that is 
individual while at the same time it is universal, 


1 Plato Sympos. 223 D, rod atrov avdpds elvar xwppdiav Kat 
tpaypoiav eriotac Oat roseiy. 
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we are at once aware of a distinction. Don Quixote 
and Sancho are living and breathing beings; each 
is a tissue of contradictions, yet each is a true 
personality. The actors in an Aristophanic 
play are transparent caricatures. In these half- 
grotesque impersonations the individual is entirely 
subordinated to the type; and not here only, but 
also—so far as we can judge—in the more minute 
and realistic art of the New Comedy, where differ- 
ences of age, sex, family relationship, or social 
condition are carefully delineated, coexisting, how- 
ever, with strongly marked features of a common 

—fumanity. Greek tragedy, on the other hand, like 
all tragedy of the highest order, combines in one 
harmonious representation the individual and the 
universal, Whereas comedy tends to merge the 
individual in the type, tragedy manifests the 
type through the individual. In brief, it may be 
said that comedy, in its unmixed sportive form, 
creates personified ideals, tragedy creates idealised 
persons. . 


CHAPTER XI 


POETIC UNIVERSALITY IN GREEK LITERATURE 


‘ 


It is characteristic of Aristotle's method that he ) 
starts from concrete facts, and that his rules are in / ° 
the main a generalisation from these facts. He is, 

in the first instance, a Greek summing up Greek; 
experience. The treasure-house of Greek art and 
poetry lay open before him; a vast body of litera- 
ture, lost to us, was in his hands. He looked back 
upon the past, conscious, it would seem, that the 
great creative era was closed, and that in the highest 
regions, at least, of artistic composition the Greek 
genius had reached the summit of its powers. The 
time was ripe for criticism to take a survey of the 
whole field of poetic literature. Aristotle approaches 

the subject as the historian of poetry, but his general- 
ising faculty impels him to seek the law in the facts, 

and from the observed effects of different kinds of 
poetry to penetrate to the essential character of 
each. If his rules have proved in most cases to be 

not merely rules of Greek art but principles of art, 

it 1s because first, the Greek poets contain so much 
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that appeals to universal human nature, and because 
next, Aristotle was able from the mass of literature 
before him to disengage and to formulate this uni- 
versal element. The laws that he discovers are 
those which were already impressed on the chief 
productions of the Greek genius. 

We can hardly claim, as has been sometimes 
done for Aristotle, that he rose above the traditions 
and limitations of the Hellenic mind, and took up 
the attitude of the purely human or cosmopolitan 
spectator. On some points, doubtless, he expresses 
opinions which contradict the current ideas of his 
age. He admits that in certain cases the tragic 
poet may take entirely fictitious subjects instead 
of the well-known legends.’ He holds that metre, 
which was popularly thought to be the most essential 
element of poetry, is in truth the least essential, if 
indeed it is essential at all.2 He leaves it at least 
an open question whether the drama may not still 
admit of new developments.* But in general it 
remains true that Greek experience was the starting- 
point and basis of his theory, though that experience 
had to be sifted, condensed, and interpreted before 
any coherent doctrine of poetry could be framed or 
judgment passed on individual authors. Aristotle 
does not accept even the greater tragedians as all 
of equal authority, or all their works as alike canons 
of art; and it is a mistake to assume that the 

1 Poet. ix. 8. 2 pp. 141 ff. 8 Poet. iv. 11. 
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precepts of the Poetscs must, if there is no indica- 
tion to the contrary, harmonise with the practice of 
_ Aeschylus, Sophocles, and Euripides, if not of minor 
writers also. His rules are based on a discriminating 


and selective principle, and imply some criterion for 


judging of artistic excellence. 

The principles of art as laid down by Aristotle 
faithfully reflect the Greek genius in the exclusion 
of certain tendencies to which other nations have 
yielded. First, pure realism is forbidden; that is,. 
the literal and prosaic imitation which reaches per- 
fection in a jugglery of the senses by which the copy 
is mistaken for the original. In the decay of Greek 
art this kind of ingenuity came into vogue, but it 
never found favour in the best times. Even the 
custom of setting up votive statues of athletes who 
had been thrice victors in the games did not lead to 
a realism such as in Egypt was the outcome of the 
practice which secured the immortality of a dead 
man through the material support of a portrait 
statue. Next, pure symbolism is forbidden,—those 
fantastic shapes which attracted the imagination of 
Oriental nations, and which were known to the 
Greeks themselves in the arts of Egypt and Assyria. 
The body of a lion with the head of a man and the 
wings and feathers of a bird was an attempt to 
render abstract attributes in forms which do not 
correspond with the idea. Instead of the concrete 
image of a living organism the result is an impossible 


\ 
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compound, which in transcending nature violates 
nature's laws. The Odyssey, on the other hand, 
with its impossible adventures by sea and land, its 
magic ship, its enchanted islands, its men trans- 
formed into swine, its vision of the world below, is 
constructed according to the laws of poetic truth. 
The whole is a faithful representation of human life 
and action, the irrational elements (ra dAoya) being 
but accessories that do not disturb the main impres- 
sion. They are presented to the imagination with 
such vividness and coherence that the impossible 
becomes plausible, the fiction looks like truth. 

That these principles were arrived at after due 
observation of Oriental art is very improbable. 
Familiar as Aristotle must have been with the ex- 
ternal characteristics of this art, and with specimens 
of Greek workmanship which had been moulded 
under its influence, there is no express allusion to 
Eastern works of art in his writings. The omission 
is not explained simply by saying that he did not 
set himself the task of writing a treatise on sculpture, 
and that his sole concern was with poetry. For, 
had he given serious thought to the plastic art of 
the East, as he certainly did to that of his own 
country, some trace of it would probably have 
been found in his writings; just as his observation 
of Greek models led him to drop many detached 
remarks on painting and sculpture. To learn a 
barbarous tongue, however, was so uncongenial to 
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a Greek that even the all-acquisitive mind of 
Aristotle was content to remain ignorant of every 
literature but his own; and it may similarly have 
seemed a waste of labour to study the symbolism 
of a barbarous art.’ Oriental art on the face of it 
was not a rational and intelligent creation ; it had 
no counterpart in the world of reality. 

The Greek imagination of the classical age is 
under the strict control of reason, it is limited by 
a sense of measure and a faculty of self-restraint. 
It does not like the Oriental run riot in its own 
prodigal wealth. We are always conscious of a 
reserve of power, a temperate strength which knows 


1 It is strange how little notice the Greeks took of symbolical 
art. Dion Chrysostom (circa a.p. 100) ’OAvpz. Or. xii. 404 R in 
a speech put into the mouth of Phidias defends the plastic art of 
Greece, which expresses the divine nature in human form. The 
human body serves indeed as a symbol of the invisible, but it is a 
nobler symbolism than that of the barbarians, who in animal shapes 
discover the divine image. Philostratus Vit. Apoll. vi. 19 discusses 
the point at greater length. Apollonius is here supporting the 
method of Greek sculpture as contrasted with the grotesque forms 
under which the gods were represented in Egypt (aroma Kat yeAota 
Oewv €i5yn). Thespesion, with whom he is conversing, argues that 
the wisdom of the Egyptians is shown chiefly in this, that they 
give up the daring attempt directly to reproduce the deity, and by 
symbol and allegory produce a more impressive effect: coddv yap 
eimep tt Aiyurriwy kat 7d py Opaciver Oar és Ta Tov Bewy ein, 
EvpBoruxa S€ ara roretoPat Kat vrovoovpeva, Kat yap av Kat 
wepvorepa, ovTw daivoiro, To which Apollonius replies that the 
effect would have been still more impressive if instead of fashioning 
a dog or goat or ibis they had offered no visible representation, and 
left it to the imagination, which is a better artist, to give form and 
shape to the divinity. 
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its own resources and employs them without effort 
and without ostentation. The poet, the historian, 
the artist, each of them could do much more if he 
chose, but he does not care to dazzle us. He is 
bent on seeing truly, on seeing harmoniously, and 
on expressing what he sees. The materials on 
which his imagination works are fused and com- 
bined according to the laws of what is possible, 
reasonable, natural. Greek mythology as it has 
come to us in literature bears on it this mark of 
reasonableness. Traces indeed there are of an 
earlier type,—rude and unassimilated elements, 
flaws which have been left untouched by the 
shaping hand of the poet or by the constructive 
genius of the race. But compare Greek mythology 
with that of other nations, and we cannot but 
wonder at its freedom from the extravagant and 
grotesque. The Greeks in creating their gods in 
their own likeness followed that imperious instinct 
of their nature which required that every product 
of their minds should be a harmonious and in- 
- telligible creation, not a thing half in the world, 
half out of it, no hybrid compound of symbolic 
attributes. 

To watch the formation of the Homeric Olympus 
-1is to see the Greek mind working in its own 
artistic fashion. The several tribes,—Achaeans, 
Argives, Minyae, and a host of others,—have each 
their local gods and goddeses, uncharacterised, 
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unspecialised, save by the vague omnipotence of 
godhead. With the victory of dominant races and 
the. fusion of cults there came a redistribution of 
functions and attributes that might have issued 
in unmeaning chaos or in bare abstractions. Not 
so with the Greeks. From the motley assemblage 
of tribal divinities the Homeric gods stand out / 
clear and calm as their own statues. The gods of 
other nations may be but the expression of the 
people’s practical needs, or the abstracted utterance 
of their thought. The gods of the Greeks are 
fashioned by a race of artists in accordance with ~ 
nature, but completing and transcending her. The 
mythologist notes how in the assignment of their 
spheres and duties all that is non-essential is 
eliminated. Attributes which a god already has 
in common with other gods fall out. The Homeric 
Olympus is a great gathering of living type-forms 
whose image henceforth haunted the imagination 
of the race. 

It would not be true to say that the lighter 
play of fancy is excluded from the literature 
and mythology of the Greeks. Few nations have 
taken more delight in weaving airy and poetic 
fictions apart from all reality, made out of nothing 
and ending nowhere. Almost all the Greek poets 
have something of this national taste. It breaks 
out at moments even in the prose-writers, in 


Herodotus or Plato. In one domain, that of 
2C 


-_ 
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comedy, fancy seems at first sight to reign supreme 
and uncontrolled. It obeys its own laws and 
revels in its own absurdities. It turns the world 
upside down, and men and gods follow its bidding. 
The poet yields in thorough abandonment to the 
spirit of the festival, he leads the orgy and shares 
its madness and intoxication. No sooner is he 
launched on his course than he is carried wherever 
an exuberant poetic fancy and a gift of inex- 
tinguishable laughter lead him. The transitions 
from jest to earnest are as quick as thought. 
Whole scenes follow one another in which no 
single word can be taken seriously. Yet even 
comedy has its lucid intervals, or rather in its 
madness there is a method. In its wildest freaks 
there is some underlying reason, some intelligible 
drift and purpose. The fantastic license, how- 
ever, of comedy stands alone in Greek literature, 


In other departments fancy is much more re- 


strained, more reserved. It breaks through as 
a sudden and transient light, as gleams that 
come and go, it does not disturb the serenity of 
thought. 

The Greeks themselves were accustomed to 
speak of poetic genius as a form of madness, an 
inspired enthusiasm. It is the doctrine of Plato 
in the Jon, in the Phaedrus, in the Symposium. 
Even Aristotle, who sometimes writes as if the 
faculty of the logician were enough to construct 
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@ poem, says ‘poetry is a thing inspired.’’ LElse- 
where he more accurately distinguishes two classes 
of poets,—the man of flexible genius who can take 
the impress of each character in turn, and the 
man of fine frenzy, who is lifted out of his 
proper self, and loses his own personality.? In 
another place we read of a poet who never com- 
posed so well as when he was in ‘ecstasy’ or 
delirium ;* but of these compositions no specimens 
survive. Of the great poets of Greece, however, we 
can say with certainty that whatever was the 
exact nature of their madness, inspiration, ecstasy 
—call it what you will—they never released them- 


1 Rhet. iii. 7. 1408 b 19, évOeov yap 7 roinors. 

2 Poet. xvii. 2, 8d edpvovs 4) wountiKy éoriv 7) paviKov* TovTwY 
yap of pév evrAacro: ot S€ éxoratixot eiow. The reading 
éxorarckot is said to be found in one MS. of Vettori: the other 
MSS. have éeracrixoé. On the whole the correspondence of the 
two clauses seems best maintained by reading éxorarixot. Then, 
of pev, Le. the evpveis, are evrAacrot: the finely gifted natures, 
poets who have the versatility of genius, can take the mould of 
other characters : whereas oi 8¢, i.e. the pavixot, are exoratixot, If 
we keep éLeracrixot, of pév will refer to pavixol, of S€ to evdreis. 
By éferaorixot will be meant a fine instinct of criticism, an 
artistic judgment, a delicate power of seizing resemblances and 
differences. In favour of this it may be argued, that the evdvys 
has the special gift of a fine critical faculty: cf. Eth. Nic. iii. 5. 
1114 b 6, dAAa gdivar Set Gowep dy exovta, 7 Kpived Karas 

. Kal €orev edpuns ¢ TovTo KaAws wéepuxev. But in either 
case the evpuys has a more conscious and critical faculty than the 
pavexds. The Arabic version seems to give no help here; 
Professor Margoliouth tells me it is undecipherable. 

8 Probl, xxx. 1. 954 a 38, Mapaxds 8 6 Xvpaxovotos Kal 
dpeivev Hv mourns OT exoratn. 
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selves from the sovereignty of reason. Capricious 
and inconsequent they were not. Their imagina- 
tive creations even in their most fantastic forms 
obeyed a hidden law. 

Lamb’s essay on ‘The Sanity of True Genius’ 
may be illustrated from Greek poetry as fitly as from 
Shakespeare. ‘So far from the position holding 
true that great wit (or genius, in our modern way 
of speaking) has a necessary alliance with insanity, 
the greatest wits, on the contrary, will ever be 
found to be the sanest writers. . . . But the true 
poet dreams being awake. He is not possessed 
by his subject, but has dominion over it... . 
Where he seems most to recede from humanity 
he will be found the truest to it. From beyond 
the scope of Nature if he summon possible exist- 
ences, he subjugates them to the law of her con- 
sistency. He is beautifully loyal to that sovereign 
directress, even when he appears most to betray 
and desert her.’ The perfect sanity of the Greek 
genius is intimately connected with its universality. 
For is not insanity a kind of disordered indi- 
vidualism? The madman is an egoist; he takes 
his own fancies as the measure of all things. He 
does not correct his impressions, or compare them 
with those of others, or bring them into harmony 
with external fact. The test of a man’s sanity 
is the relation in which his mind stands to the 
universal. We call a man sane when his ideas 
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not only form a coherent whole in themselves, 
but fit in with the laws and facts of the outer 
world and with the universal human reason. Is 
not all this in keeping with Aristotle’s theory that 
the effort of poetry is towards the universal; that 
it represents the permanent possibilities of human * 
nature, the essentials rather than the accidents ? 
The poet does not on the one hand create at 
random or by guesswork, nor yet does he merely 
record what has happened. He tells what may « 
happen according to laws of internal probability 
or necessity. The sequence of poetry is not the 
empirical sequence of fact but the logical or con- 
ceivable sequence of ideas; it eliminates chance 
and discovers unity and significance in characters 
and events. 

All great poetry and art fulfil this law of » 
universality, but none perhaps so perfectly as the 
poetry and art of the Greeks. Take a single 
instance,—the delineation of female character in 
Greek poetry. The heroines of Homer and of the 
tragedians are broadly and unmistakably human. 
In real life woman is less individual than man; 
she runs less into idiosyncrasies, she conforms 
rather to the general type. This however, it may 
be said, is owing to the deference she pays to the 
conventional rules of society, it is due to artificial 
causes that do not reach to the foundations of 
character. But an inwardly eccentric woman is 


= 
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also rare. Go below the surface and you find that 
with all outward marks of difference, whether of 
fashion or of manner, and in spite of a caprice that 
has become proverbial, female character can be 
reduced to certain elemental types of womanhood. 
These essential types are few. Maiden, wife, 
mother, daughter, sister,— here are the great 
determining relations of life. They form the 
groundwork of character. Accident may modify 
character, circumstances may stamp it with a 
particular expression, and bring into relief this or 
that dominant feature. But there remains an 
ideal mould in which the type is cast. Once the 
deeper springs of feeling are moved, circumstances 
are thrust aside, and a woman’s action may almost 
with certainty be predicted. 

The superiority of the Greeks over all but the 
very greatest of the moderns in portraying female 
character, is probably due to their power of seizing 
and expressing the universal side of human nature 
—that side which is primary and fundamental 
in woman. They ‘follow,’ as Coleridge says of 
Shakespeare, ‘the main march of the human 
affections.’ The vulgar and obtrusive elements 
of personality are cast off, and in proportion as the 
characters are divested of what is purely individual, 
do they gain in interest and elevation. Penelope, 
Nausicaa, Andromache, Antigone, Iphigenia, are 
beings far less complex than the heroizies of a 
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dozen novels that come out now in a single year. 
Their beauty and truth lie precisely in their typical 
humanity. Nor, in gaining universal significance, 
do the women of Greek literature fade into abstract 
types. The finer shades of character are. not 
excluded by the simplicity with which the main 
lines are drawn. In discarding what is accidental 
their individuality is not obliterated but deepened « 
and enriched; for it is not disordered emotion or 
perplexity of motive that makes a character poetical, 
but power of will or power of love. Attentive 
study of such a poetic creation as Antigone reveals 
innumerable subtle traits illustrative of the general 
principle of Greek art by which the utmost variety 
of detail is admitted, if only it contributes to the 
total impression and is subject to a controlling 
unity of design. 

For many centuries the standing quarrel of , 
Greek literature had been between the poets and 
the philosophers. Poetry, said the philosophers, is 
all fiction, and immoral fiction too; philosophy 
seeks the good and the true. Plato, inheriting 


. the ancient dislike of the wise men towards 


poetry, banished the poets from his ideal republic. 
Aristotle would heal the strife. He discovers a 
meeting-point of poetry and philosophy in the ‘ 
relation in which they stand to the universal. We 
should have been glad if he had explained his 
conception of the exact difference between them ; 
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clearly, he did not intend to merge poetry in 
philosophy. Following the lines of his general 
theory we can assert thus much,—that poetry is 
akin to philosophy in so far as it aims at express- 
ling the universal; but that, unlike philosophy, it 
{employs the medium of sensuous and imaginative 
‘form. In this sense poetry is a concrete philo- 
sophy, ‘a criticism of life’ and of the universe. 
_ This is completely true only of the higher imagina- 
tive creations, of such poems as those of Homer, 
Aeschylus, Shakespeare, Dante. In them there 
is an interpretation of man and of life and of the 
world; a connected scheme and view of things 
not systematised or consciously unfolded, but 
latent, underlying the poet’s thought and essential 
to the unity of the poem. Poets, too, even of an 
inferior order, who, like Wordsworth, are capable 
of presenting truly, if not the whole of life, yet 
certain definite aspects of it in imaginative form, 
are in their own way philosophers. They embody 
a consistent and harmonious wisdom of their own. 
Between poetry and philosophy there had been 
an ancient feud. It was otherwise with poetry and 
. history. Here at first there was no opposition. 
* © Poetry,’ says Bacon, ‘is feigned history’; much of 
the poetry of the Greeks might be called authentic 
history,—true not in precision of detail or in the 
record of personal adventures, but in its indication 
of the larger outlines of events and its embodiment 
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in ideal form of the past deeds of the race. Aris- 
totle himself speaks of the myths as history; the 
incidents they narrate are facts (rd yevoueva); the 
names of their heroes are ‘historical’ (yevopeva 
évopata) as opposed to fictitious (aemonpéva) names.? 
In this sense Greek tragedy was historical, but its 
facts were drawn not from recent history or con- 
temporaneous events. The tragedian was the suc- 
cessor of the epic poet, who was himself the earliest 
historian of the Greek race and the keeper of its 
archives. Homer, it is true, is not to us as he was 
to the Greeks the minute and literal chronicler of 
the Trojan war. We may smile when we think of 
his lines being quoted and accepted as evidence in 
the settlement of an international claim. Yet the 
Homeric poems are still historical documents of the 
highest value; and that not merely as reflecting 
the life of the poet's age, the sentiments and 
manners of the heroic society of which he formed 
a part, but also as preserving the popular traditions 
of Greece. Not many years ago it was the fashion 
to speak of the legendary history of Greece as 
legend and nothing more. Art and archaeology are 
every day adding fresh testimony as to its sub- 
stantial truth. Explorations and excavations are 
restoring the traditional points of contact between 
Greece and Asia Minor. Famous dynasties which 
not long since had been resolved into sun-myths 
1 Poet. ix. 6-7; supra pp. 168-70. 
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again stand out as historical realities. Troy, Tiryns, 
Mycenae rest on sure foundations ; their past great- 
ness, their lines of princes, their relations with out- 
side states, are not the dreams of poetic imagination. 
The kernel of truth, which was thought to be non- 
existent or indiscoverable, is being extracted by the 
new appliances of the historical method. 

The Hellenic people, in short, are found to have 
perpetuated their history with marvellous fidelity 
through popular myth. Myth was the unwritten 
literature of an early people, whose instinctive 
language was poetry. It was at once their philo- 
sophy and their history. It enshrined their uncon- 
scious theories of life, their reflections upon things 
human and divine. It recorded all that they knew 
about their own past, about their cities and families, 
the geographical movements of their tribes and the 
exploits of their ancestors. Myth to the Greeks was 
not simply what we mean by legend. Aristotle 
observes that the poet is none the less a poet or 
maker though the incidents of his poem should 
chance to be actual events; for some actual events 
have that internal stamp of the probable or possible 
which makes them the subject matter of poetry.’ 
Such were the ‘actual events’ recorded in myth. 
They lay ready to the poet’s hand as an anonymous 
work, touched by the imagination of an artistic race, 
many of them hardly needing to be recast from the 

1 Poet. ix. 9. 
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poetic mould in which they lay. Truth and fiction 
were here fused together, and the collective whole 
was heroic history. This was the idealising 
medium through which the past became poetical ; 
it afforded that imaginative remoteness which 
enabled the hearers to escape from present real- 
ities. It lifted them into a higher sphere of 
existence where the distractions of the present 
were forgotten in the thrilling stories of an age 
which, though distant, appealed to them by many 
associations. The Athenians fined Phrynichus for 
his Capture of Miletus not because the event it 
represented was historical instead of mythical, but 
- because it was recent and painful history. As the 
fairy-land of fancy was to Spenser 


‘The world’s sweet inn from pain and wearisome turmoil,’ 


so the Greeks looked to poetry as a refuge from the 
miseries and toilsomeness of life. The comic poet 
Timocles in explaining the effect of tragedy gives 
expression to the common sentiment of Greece. 
‘The mind, made to forget its own sufferings and 
touched with the charm of another’s woe, carries 
away instruction and delight.’’ 
1 Timocles Acovvordfovear: Meineke, Com. Frag. ii. 800— 

6 yap vous Tov iSiwy AnOnv AaBuv 

mpds adrorpiy re YoxaywynPeis waGer 

pe?’ nSovis arnrAGe wadevOeis apa. 
Cf. Hesiod Theog. 98-103— 

ei yap Tis Kai wévOos Exwv veoxyndei Ovpp 

a(nrar kpadiny dxaxypevos, avtap aodds 
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Greek poetry and art with true historic sense 
did not take the present as an isolated point, but 
projected it into the past, whose half-effaced outlines 
were restored by the imagination. Myth was the 
golden link which bound together the generations. 
The odes of Pindar are a case in point. The poet, 
starting from the individual victor in the games, 
raises the interest above the personal level and 
beyond the special occasion, by giving historical 
perspective and background to the event. The 
victor’s fortunes are connected with the annals of 
his house, with the trials and triumphs of the past. 
Nor does the poet stop at the deeds of ancestors. 
The mention of a common ancestor, of a Heracles, 
will transport him from Lacedaemon to Thessaly. 
He passes outside the family and the city and 
sweeps with rapid glance from colony to mother- 
city, from city to country, from the personal to the 
Panhellenic interest. Thus the ode is more than 
an occasional poem, and the theme as it is unfolded 
acquires a larger meaning. ‘The victor is trans- 
figured into a glorious personification of his race, 
and the present is reflected, magnified, illuminated 


Movodwv Oeparwy Xela rpotépwv avOpurwv 
UVC, paKapds Te Geovs of “OAvprov Exoverr, 
aif’ 6 ye Svodpovéwy ertAnOera, ovde Te kndéwv 
pépuvyntat> taxéws 8€ waperpare Supa Oedwv. 


Iambl. de Mysterits, i. 11, p. 39, 8a 8) rovro év re kwpwdia Kai 
tpaypdia adrAAcrpia. 7aOn Oewpovvres totapev TA oixeta ra On. 
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in the mirror of the mythic past.’* The ode rises 
by clear ascents from the individual to the 
universal. 

It is this that constitutes Greek idealism. The 
world of reality and the world of imagination were 
not for the Greeks separate spheres which stood 
apart; the breath of poetry kindled the facts of 
experience and the traditions of the past. The 


ideal in Greek art was not the opposite of the 


real, but rather its fulfilment and perfection. Each 
sprang out of the same soil; the one was the full- 
blown flower of which the other was the germ. 


1 Gildersleeve, Pindar, Intr. p. xviii. 
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